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** Not the name of a thin, but the mark of a service”’ 


No lamps can ever be marked MAZDA 
unless they embody MAZDA Service 
standards of excellence 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
progress and developments in the art of incandescent « 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
nee of quality. This trademark is the property 


assura 
of the General Flectric Company. 
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sé HIS is our opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency of a great 
democracy, and we shall not fall short of it. 
‘* The supreme test of the Nation has come. We must all speak, 
act and serve together.”’ 


These words from President Wilson’s message of April 15 to his fellow country- 
men might well serve as the text for the series of articles on “War Time Measures of 
Economic Preparedness and Social Welfare,’’ published on pages 463 to 514 of this issue. 

The evidence is overwhelming of the sincere desire of the American people to speak, 
act and serve together in the present emergency as never before. But there is grave danger 
that in the halls of Congress and in some of our state capitols and city council chambers the 
impulse of patriotism may find voice in well-meant but most unwise legislation. Let us 
not deceive ourselves into believing that we can best preserve our liberties by their deliberate 
abandonment. The President wants us to demonstrate the efficiency of a great democracy; 
but we are sure that he shares the opinion expressed by the Council of National Defense, 
in its warning issued on April 25, from which the following sentences are quoted: 


“The various states and municipalities have established specific standards 
of safety and sanitation and have provided inspection service to enforce the 
regulations. They have also established maximum hours of work for women 
and minimum age limits for children employed in gainful occupations. It is the 
judgment of the Council of National Defense that the Federal, State and Muni- 
cipal Governments should continue to enforce the standards they have established 
unless and until the Council of National Defense has determined that some modi- 
fication or change of these standards is essential to the national safety; that em- 
ployers and employes in private industries should not attempt to take advantage 
of the existing abnormal conditions to change the standards which they were 
unable to change under normal conditions. .. . 

“While the Council of National Defense does not mean to intimate that 
under ordinary circumstances the efficiency of workers is the only element that 
should be taken into consideration in fixing the hours of labor, safety, sanitation, 
women’s work and child labor standards, it is the object that must be attained 
during the period when the nation’s safety is involved.” 
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Another dangerous tendency which municipalities will do well to combat in these 
days of war is the impulse to postpone construction work on needed municipal improve- 
ments. Here relative values must be most carefully considered. While plans for expensive 
new municipal buildings or court houses, perhaps, might well be delayed, it would be 
shortsighted patriotism indeed which would lower a city’s power to provide adequate 
facilities for business and its ability to safeguard property and health by the abandonment 
of normal activities in street construction or repair, fire protection, the supply of pure water 
in adequate quantities, and other measures for promoting public safety and welfare. 
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The Worcester Water Watch 
By Ellis H. Custer 


realizes what it means in watchful- 

ness over hundreds of miles of water 
mains and millions of dollars invested in 
public water-supply systems, to fill his 
drinking cup at any time of day or night. 
In no other department of public utility is 
vigil more important to human lives and 
property investment. In Worcester, Mass., 
there is a notable example of the unsleeping 
eye, guarding a city of nearly 180,000 in- 
habitants; and not only does this eye never 
blink, but there is ever a crew of men on 
the shop floor, mechanics with tools at hand 
every minute of thé twenty-four hours, and 
an automobile waiting at the door to rush 
them speedily to any burst of the mains or 
to the scene of a big fire. 

The municipal shop and yard of the 
Worcester water department, where the 
water watch is ever on duty, is the base of 
the twelve branch divisions comprising the 
supply division. Each of the twelve parts 
of the supply division of the department 
has a division foreman, whose duties are 
clearly defined, acting under a general fore- 
man. The divisions are designated as fol- 
lows: 


1. Shop and Emergency 
2. Stock and Supplies 


rer dweller in a modern city seldom 


. Pipe Yard 

Service Pipe and Stock Boxes 
. Fire Pipes and Hydrants 
Repairs, etc. 

. Hydrant Inspection 

. Shop Accounting 

. Construction 

10. Meter Repairs 

11. Fire Pipe Inspection 

12. Reservoirs 


thai oer 


The supply division was motorized in 
1913, thereby greatly increasing its ef- 
ficiency. With eight motors in the muni- 
cipal yard, all the advantages of centraliza- 
tion are secured, for, altho the city has 
an area of 34 square miles, no district shops 
are necessary. 

The shop and emergency division unites 
the several divisions in codperation. The 
many coordinated operations center in the 
headquarters, the water shop which was 
built on East Worcester Street in 1908. 

This shop, a brick building of four stories 
and basement, stands at the left of the gate 
to the yard. On the right-hand side of the 
gate is the stable, a three-story building 
with basement. The two buildings are con- 
nected by an underpass beneath the court. 
The shop contains offices for the foremen 
and accountants, a machine shop, a car- 
penter shop, a paint shop, a meter testing 
and repair room, storage, stock bins and 
supply bins. The floors are connected by 


Organization of the | 
Water Department of the City of Worcester 





Water Commissioner | 











Division 12 
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Divan 1—Shop and Emergency 
2—Stock and Supplies 
“ - 3—Pipe Yard 
“  4—Service Pipes and Stop Boxes 
“ _§—Fire Pipes and Hydrants 
“  6—Repairs, etc. 
“ -7--Hydrant Inspection 
“8 —Shop Accounting 
9°— Construction 











Division 10—Meter Repairs 
* + a hy 











All orders given in the Water Department must have the approval of the Water Commissioner. 
Acting under the direction of the Water Commissioner, the General Foreman will have supervision over Divisions 1 to % inclusive. 
Men in charge of divisions 10, 11 and 12 will receive their instructions and make their returns directly to the Water Commissioner. 
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system of the city ec 
ordinate with that main 
tained by the fire depart 
ment in its protective 
work. The shifts chang: 
at midnight, 8 A. M., and 
4 P. M. On the basis cf 
twenty-four hours’ su 
pervision, the emergency) 
division is made up f 19 
men under one foreman, 
and with a captain for 
each shift. The men of 
these shifts have a shop 
routine of clerical and 
mechanical duties be 
tween emergency calls 
In the shop office tw 
| oxboro pressure gvauges 








THE WATER DEPARTMENT 
stairways, front and rear, and adjoining the 
rear stairway there is a 5-ton hydraulic 
freight lift. Irom the machine shop in the 
basement the underpass leads to the base- 
ment of the stable, a large room in which 
the spare men in winter-time line pipe 
During a season they line about 25,000 to 


30,000 feet of 1%-inch pipe to I inch, al 


about 5,000 to 7,000 feet of I-inch pipe to 
44-inch. 

In the court, in the rear of the stable, a 
one-story building houses the forge, the 
auto repair shop and the shop for fire pipe 
and hydrants, while on the opposite side of 
the court is a row of sheds. In these sheds 
an inclosed tool closet is assigned to each 
division, and a lead shed, a meter and re- 
pair shed, and storage for emergency sup 
plies are also provided. 

Outstanding features of equipment of th« 
water shop include a Smith tapping ma- 
chine, to tap in against the pressure, and a 
Smith gate inserting machine, which is used 
to insert a gate before a hydrant without 
shutting off the water. To furnish light for 
the night shift at the scene of a break, 
there is a portable acetylene 5,000-watt 
light. The garage, which is lighted by a 
500-watt incandescent lamp, has a tire-vul- 
canizing outfit and a traveling crane. In 
the court there is a concrete washing plat 
form and a 2-ton crane. 

The men of the emergency division work 
in three shifts of eight hours each, thus 
maintaining a watchfulness over the water 


write a graphic of the 
SHOPS pressures in the high 
and low-service systen 

respectively \ sudden drop in press re 
dicating a broken main, rings an alarm bell 


| 


Che recording dial shows the difficulty to bi 


on either the high or the low line, and thx 


; 


exact location of the break is usually ri 
ported by telephone by the time the cri 

jumps into its rubber coats, boots, etc., a1 
sets out the light wagon, which the met 
call the “hurry-up.” The emergency crew 
issigned to a call consists of four men, in 
cluding a mechanic and a driver. The fort 
man is on call to go with every shift, and, 
according to the size of the break, men of 
shifts off duty are called as needed Under 
the seat of the “hurry-up” wagon is a card 
index cabinet. It contains a record, dupli 
cated from the office record, of all the water 
gates in the city, by streets. When the 
crew reaches a break the index supplies the 
locations of the main gates and side-street 
gates, so, at a glance, the crew captair 
knows which gates to close and how man 

\ wagon-wheel device, originated in this 
shop, is used in turning gate wrenches 
Four men may grasp this wheel, which is 

feet 6 inches in diameter, thereby getting 
1 much stronger cross-head on a refractory 
gate than with the ordinary T wrench. Thi 
wagon is equipped, besides with coats 
boots, shovels, picks, wrenches and other 


tools. Other maps and card index infor 


mation materially aid the work of the shop 
and its several crews. Blueprints show th 
high- and low-service locations of 


drants, hvdrant-gates and main gates 
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\ HOME-MADE WAGON WHEEL DEVICE FOR TURNING GATE WRENCHES 


With the three-shift system, under the 
state eight-hour law for city employes, the 
water department sends a crew to second 
alarm or general alarm fires, thereby hav- 
ing its mechanics and laborers on hand to 
work on fire hydrants if need arise. The 
inspectors, especially in winter-time, go to 
fires of less magnitude, and after the fire- 
men have left inspect and tighten every 
hydrant which has been in use. When only 
a day-shift was maintained, in the inception 
of the emergency division eight or ten years 
ago, one man slept in the water shop, and, 
in case of a break, gathered up a workman 
crew with the wagon by a call system at 
homes of employes 

In coérdinated work, carried on from the 
water shop as a base by men of the con- 
struction and inspection branches, the rout- 
ine inspection of hydrants and main gates 
is most important. Every gate and hydrant 
is inspected, oiled and cleaned once a year. 
The inspectors’ reports are indexed. For 
the hydrant inspection there are five routes. 
Eleven men go out on these daily in winter- 
time, under the general foreman. It is so 
arranged that the round of each route is 
made once in three days in winter, from 
about November to March. On one route 
in the center of the city and manufacturing 
district all the hydrants are visited every 
other day. The men go in pairs and carry 
salt in an old-fashioned iron kettle. If they 
find a frozen hydrant which will not yield 


to salt treatment, they get hot water at a 
house ; if the hydrant is still unopened after 
this treatment, they send for the emergency 
crew and thawing apparatus. The inspec- 
tors report every night on the card system 
on every hydrant visited, with special nota- 
tions on all leaking hydrants. If an in- 
spector finds a hydrant which has from 2! 
to 3 feet of water 4m it, he removes the 
water and gives that hydrant a daily visit 
until it is in perfect working order. 

The working force of the supply division 
on December 1, 1916, was 148 men, all un- 
der civil service rules. Of these the men 
of three divisions, shop and emergency, 
stock and supplies, and shop accounting, 
principally, comprise the fixed force at- 
tached to the shop and yard. This force 
includes foremen, 2 blacksmiths, 2 helpers, 
1 machinist, 3 stablemen, clerks and chauf- 
feurs. In the force at the command of the 
yard foremen are 16 men capable of driving 
automobiles. 

A man is always in the yard in charge of 
stock and tools. One workman of the force 
is a painter, and the department paints all 
its own wagons, sleighs and buildings. 

Of the eight automobiles owned by the 
department, a 1914 Ford, equipped with a 
light express body, is used as a meter- and 
light-repair machine, available for emer- 
gency service at all times. The meter ser- 
vice alone runs from 4,000 to 6,000 a year. 
\ touring car, changed to a service car, is 
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May, 1917 
also used for meters and light repairs. An- 
other touring car chassis with a truck body 
is constructed with hangers outside the body 
so that several lengths of service pipe can 
be carried, together with men and tools, for 
installing services. A 3-ton truck with 
extra-sized dual rear wheels makes it equiv- 
alent to a 4-ton truck, and is often loaded 
with 48-inch pipe weighing 8,800 pounds or 
more. A 1,500-pound truck is used for gen- 
eral light work. A runabout and two tour- 
ing cars are for inspections and reserve. 

Since the motorizing of this department, 
records of operating cars have been care 
fully kept, and a comparison of this work 
with horse-trucking is worth quoting: 

Horses—14, hauled 14 pieces 48-inch pipe; 
cost, horses and driver, $38.50 per day 

Motor Truck.—Hauled 14 pieces 48-inch 
pipe; cost, operator, two helpers, 4 per cent 
interest, 20 per cent depreciation, oil, gasoline, 
tires, repairs, etc., $13.86 per day. 

Based on figures of tonnage, hauls and 
prices formerly paid contractors, the truck 
did a service in its first year which would 
have cost for horses $7,148. 

To give an idea of the work of the meter 
room, it may be said that in the fiscal year 
587 new meters were set and 2,701 meters 
were taken off for repair. Most of them 
were repaired at the department shop with- 
out cost to the owner. The total cost of 
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this repair work was $6,885.38. ( 
dred and twenty-nine meters 
demned and replaced by others. 
lhe following facts from the 
sus at the close of the fiscal year, 


Jne hun- 
were con- 
Water ce! 


December 






I, 1916: 
Population, 178,347 
Number of water meters, 
Number of services, 20,796 
Rate of consumption per capita, 81.02 gallons 
Number of miles main pipe 2 inches to 48 
liameter, 302,521 
mber ¢ of fire hydra 2,682 
Number ¢ »f water gates, "4,419 


lhe shop and yard cle 
footed $36,910.52, with 


credit of $20,251.93, 


aring account for 


a year shop cost 
net expense $16,658.59 
in the total operating expenses of $95,- 


082.49. The items include 


Emergency foremen, $3,660.16 
Emergency men, $9,204.22 
General labor, $11,851.62 


The stables 


account of $15,443.05 in- 
cludes: 
\uto expenses and payments, $8,065.22 
Bicycle expenses, $50.65 
Chauffeurs, $1,658.23 
Stablemen, $2,464.08 


Teamsters, $1,337.12 


The cost of the Worcester water- 
nine impounding reservoirs and pipe system 


by the last fiscal re port 
was $7,347,282.05. The ition 
of the city is $188, 522,073 and the tax rate 


December I, 1916, 
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Water Costs in Cities of at Least 60,000 
Population 
The Result of a Questionnaire Sent Out by the City of Portland, Ore. 


ECENTLY the Bureau of Water 
R Works of the city of Portland, Ore., 
sent out a questionnaire to 105 cities 
having a population of 60,000 or more. Re- 
plies were received from 74 cities, and most 
of the answers were complete. The infor- 
mation is chiefly interesting to the city of 
Portland on account of the measure which 
was recently passed by the Council elimi- 
nating all rates or “ready to serve” charges 
for water furnished thru fire lines. This 
measure made a reduction in the meter 
rates, and it was with the idea of securing 
comparative data that the questionnaire was 
sent out. 

Following is a summary of the replies re- 
ceived, with a table showing the answers 
from each city: 

Question 1. Population: 
tion for 74 cities, 366,400. 

Question 2. Total number of services: 
Average number of services per city, 46,103. 

Question 3. Total number of services me- 
tered: 


7 cities show a total of less than 10 per cent metered. 
5 cities show a total metered service of between 10 
and 20 per cent. 

7 cities show a total metered service of between 20 
and 80 per cent, 

cities show a total metered service of between 30 
and 40 per cent. 

cities show a total metered service of between 40 
and 50 per cent. 

city shows a total metered service of between 50 
and 60 per cent. 

cities show a total metered service of between 60 
and 70 per cent. 

cities show a total metered service o 
and 80 per cent. 

cities show a total metered service of between 80 
and 90 per cent. 

cities show a total metered service of between 90 
and 99 per cent. 

cities show a total metered service of 100 per cent. 

city reports none 


Question 4. Percentage of dwellings me- 
tered: 
Cities having no dwellings metered.............. 
Cities having less than 10 per cent of dwelling 
ag a, RT ET TS Ce ee eee 
Cities having between 10 and 20 per cent dwelling 
ee aE ey 
Cities having between 20 and 30 per cent dwelling 
services metered 
Cities having between 30 and 40 per cent dwelling 
services metered 
Cities having between 40 and 50 per cent dwelling 
services metered 
Cities having between 50 and 60 per cent dwelling 
services mete 
Cities having between 60 and 70 per cent dwelling 
SATII REE 6 os cs exavcacananneeeautiaes 
Cities having between 70 and 80 per cent dwelling 
services TOARRTER, onc ccnveccesssancbscenessshe 
Cities having between 80 and 90 per cent dwelling 
dt oe, a Pre 
Cities having between 90 and 99 per cent dwelling 
services metered 


Average popula- 


7 


between 70 


oa 
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Cities having 100 per cent dwelling services me- 


oo , TCTOTT Te ree Pre 19 
Cities not answering this question............... 18 
Bt o.0.sccnnnvedhean cee gaewercesencce 74 


Question 5. Annual flat rate for dwelling 
based on 6-room house with one bath and one 
water-closet: Number of cities replying to this 
question, 50; average annual rate, $11.09. 

Question 6. Annual sprinkling rate for 5,000 
square feet in area: Number of cities answer- 
ing, 42; average annual rate, $5.55. 

Question 7. Annual minimum meter rate 
based on 54-inch meter: Number of cities re- 
plying, 65; average annual rate, $6.90. 

Question 8. Initial meter rate per 100 cubic 
feet: Number of cities replying, 73; average 
initial rate per 100 cubic feet, 11 7/10 cents. 

Question 9. Lowest meter rate: Number 
of cities answering, 73; average rate, 634 cents. 

Question 10. Are fire protection pipes 
charged for? Cities making a charge, 30; 
cities making no charge, 29; cities not reply- 
ing to this question, 6; total, 74. 

Question 11. Are fire protection pipes re- 
quired to be metered? Cities requiring meters, 
25; cities requiring meters (partly), 12; cities 
requiring no meters, 35; not answering, 2; 
total, 74. 

Question 12. _Do users furnish meters? Of, 
the 37 cities requiring that fire pipes be me-’° 
tered, either wholly or in part, 32 of same 
placed the burden of cost and installation on 
the user, while 5 cities furnished these meters 
at the expense of the city or corporation fur- 
nishing the service. 

Question 13. Are premises responsible for 
the payment of rates? Number of cities hold- 
ing premises responsible, 54; number of cities 
holding tenants responsible, 20; total, 74. 

Question 14. Is property taxed for mainte- 
nance? Number of cities taxing property for 
maintenance, 4; number of cities not taxing 
property for maintenance, 68; number of cities 
not answering, 2; total, 74. 

Question 15. Is property taxed for construc- 
tion or extension? Number of cities taxing 
property for construction or extension, 17: 
number of cities not taxing property for con- 
struction or extension, 55; number of cities 
not answering, 2; total, 74. 

Question 16. What charge is made for 
water for municipal purposes? Seventy-three 
replies were received to this query, 34 of which 
showed a charge in various forms for water 
furnished for municipal purposes: 39 cities 
make no charge whatever for service of this 
nature. 

The replies to questions 17, 18, 19 and 20 
were so vague and unsatisfactory that it was 
impossible to make any definite summariza- 
zation that would be accurate, and none has 
therefore been attempted. 
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New York City, N. Y... 5, 468,000 377,349 101,068 None $8.00 $5.00 None 
CONSID acc ctnis. sei 2,600,000 300,000 20,600 2% $6.00 $2.00 None 
Philadelphia, Pa, ........ 1,700,000 360,000 55,000 3% 00 (3) $8.00 
Boston, Mass, ........... 1,134,000 102,449 48,091 16.9% $12.50 $5.00 $8.00 
as * Tae 781 oo 132,080 46,991 35.6% $7.30 None $3.8 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 7650000) 100,000 99400 100% $8.50 None $5.0 
Sh, BBM csccicecces 745,000 120.000 S100 % $9.00 $2.00 None 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 550,000 105,280 85,260 81% $13.80 $3.60 $6.00 
San Francisco, Cal. (1).. 516,000 88,813 18,440 (10) $6.24 (3) $21.60 
_ > Fee Page 486,000 72,000 4,000 (2) (2) $2.00 $10.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 450,000 68,500 62,891 100% (12) None None 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 410,000 77,000 36,308 7% 7.96 $9.00 $3.60 
New Orleans, La........ 380,000 52,000 52,000 100% (12) $3.00 (3) 
Newark, N. J............ 380 000 350 28,694 (2) $15.00 $5.00 $6.00 
Kansas City, Mo......... 3 if "947 41,704 (2) $12.50 $7.50 $6.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 60,000 57,000 (2) (3) (3) $4.00 
Washington, D. C....... 364, 000 69,761 53,965 T7.5% $7.80 None 4.50 
Seattle, Wash............. 340,000 43,000 42,000 98% $12.60 None $6.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1).... 291,000 39,000 5,100 None $11.00 5.75 (2) 
St. Paul, Minn........... 281,000 40,750 34,70 92% 80 None $3.60 
Providence, R. I......... 278,000 32,069 29,730 (2) $18.00 $5.00 $8.00 
Portland, Ore............. 275,000 61,451 16,986 23.6% $7.20 $3.00 $6.00 
Louisville, Ky. .......... 265,000 45,300 5,700 (2) $14.00 $10.00 $5.00 
Rochester, N. Y........ 250,000 48,010 48,010 100% None (2) $4.00 
Denver, Colo. eRe 240,000 45,700 MM) None $12.80 $11.00 (2) 
es, GHD oo ckccccccss 215,000 40,310 32,000 80% None $7.50 $6.40 
BE IM Soi ndenoends 200,000 90,977 30,977 100% (2) (2) $9.60 
Worcester, Mass.......... 178,000 20,796 20,333 100% $15.00 None $4.00 
Memphis, Tenn........... 175,000 29,000 18,000 (2) $12.30 $10.00 $7.20 
Richmond, Va............ 153,000 30,234 23.065 84% $11.50 $4.50 $8.00 
Sevacmee, I, W....ccsesss: 150,000 27,541 27,098 99% (2) (2) $4.00 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 147,000 14,699 14,482 100% (2) (2) (2) 
Dallas, Texas ........... 135,000 26,000 100% (2) (2) $6.00 
Omaha. __. SF aeenmen 133,000 28,422 %% $12.75 (2) $4.20 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 130,000 21,500 W% None (2) $1.75 
Paterson, N. J. (1)...... 130,000 10,000 (2) $12.00 $8.00 $12.00 
Dayton, Ohio ............ 126,000 26,800 100% (2) (2) $4.40 
Spokane, Wash. ......... 120,000 15,299 67% $16.80 $3.20 (2) 
Akroa, Ohio .........:.. 120,000 12,000 8% $14.17 (27) $12.00 
San Antonio, Tex. (1)... 120,000 7,500 (3) $10.00 $16.00 $12.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 115,000 4,914 12.6% $7.00 $15.00 $6.00 
New Redford, Mass...... 114,000 15,150 100% (2) (2) (3) 
Cambridge, Mass. ....... 110,000 5.500 (3) $11.0 5.00 $5.00 
a % ~ eee 110,000 11,657 (2) $13.00 $3.00 $7.0 
Tacoma, Wash.........+. 109,000 1,382 None $16.20 None $24.00 
CN, TE inckecanceded 106,000 8,415 (2) $11.00 $4.00 $10.00 
De eee 106,000 9,664 80%, $11.00 $5.55 $6.00 
a Sp ee 105,000 5,166 (2) $9.00 3.00 $2.40 
Springfield. Mass......... 103,000 3,935 All (2) (2) $8.00 
TOE IMs Site ostsv exes 103,000 4,838 8% $9.00 $6.00 $9.00 
Peoria, 1. G).....+00..- 100,000 5,500 45% $15.00 $6.00 $17.40 
Youngstown, Ohio....... 100,000 . 12,600 100% $10.56 $3.96 $4.00 
Waterbury, Conn......... 100,000 8,000 1,580 (2) (2) $3.00 (2) 
Schenectady, N. Y...... 96,000 14,794 1,000 (2) $4.50 $2.00 $3.00 
aS eee 95,000 9.945 All 100% (2) (2) $4.00 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 4,000 11,991 All 100% (2) (2) $12.00 
i. eee 90,000 14,180 3,879 (2) $13.00 $5.00 $10.00 
San Diego, Cal........... 90,000 14,747 14,747 100% (2) (2) $12.00 
Somerville, Mass......... 90,000 13,400 9,700 72 $13.00 $4.00 $6.00 
Evansville, Ind........... 85,000 13,526 3,047 23% $10.00 $2.00 $2.00 
Harrisburg, Pa........... 85,000 18,481 12,453 (3) $16.00 $4.00 $4.00 
St. Joseph, Mo. (1)...... 84,000 14,600 2,7 10%, $10.50 $5.00 $12.9 
Manchester, N. H....... 80,000 8,185 6,634 (2) 7.75 $2.00 $8.00 
Pe. waene. Tud.......<:. 80,000 15,000 15,000 All None (2) cri) 
WOMEN We. Webldudesesice 76,000 16,000 wo None $13.50 5.00 None 
Sacramento. Cal.......... 75,000 13,800 None None $12.00 None None 
Brockton, Mass.......... 65,000 9,676 9,611 All None (2) $1.00 
Mobile. Ala.. eee 65,000 12,758 6,191 (2) $4.00 $.60 
South Bend. Ind......... 65,000 14,370 5,872 $9.50 5.00 $6.00 
Covington, Kv............ 60,000 9.7 9,700 All (2) (2) $6.00 
Terre Haute, Ind......... 60,000 rP 7,060 90% $11.00 (12) $7.20 
Soringfield, Til............ 60,000 9,054 9,018 72% None (12) $4.00 
Holyoke, Mass........... 60,000 4,630 428 2% $7.40 12.0 (3) 
Galveston, Texas......... 60,000 9,390 9,390 100% (2) (2) $3.00 

For explanation of numerals in parentheses 


, See page 462 
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CITY, 


New York City, N. Y... 
Cee, Ei, cevcececseve 
Philadelphia, Pa, ........ 
EE, BEODG. ccccecssses 
EEE ES 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 
i i. TE scceceesees 


Los Angeles, Cal........ 
San Francisco, Cal. (1).. 
SS) eer 


Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 
New Orleans, La........ 
Newark, N. J..ss.ss..000 
Kansas City, Mo......... 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 
Washington, D. C....... 
ee eee 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1).... 
Oe, iy Bese ssxcs00e 
Providence, RB, I......... 
Portland, Ore...... 

Louisville, Ky. . 
Rochester, N. Y.. rr 
Denver, Colo. ae 
Toledo, Ohio ............ 
Ss ae 
Worcester, Mass.......... 
Memphis, Tenn........... 
Richmond, Va.......... ‘ 
RS MEs Rancsesesses 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 
CUED cvccevenccs 
Omaha, Neb. ............ 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
Paterson, N. J. (1)...... 
SRO, ERED oo cascccevsee 
Spokane, Wash. ......... 
REGO, GED coceccevecss 
San Antonio, Tex. (1)... 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
New Bedford, Mass...... 
Cambridge, Mass. ....... 
Lowell, BSS, .cccssevess 
Tacoma, Wash.... 
Lynn, Mass..... 


oS SS eer 
Springfield, Mass......... 
PROMEGA. Besisckevense 
aS 3 aaa 
Youngstown, Ohio....... 
Waterbury, Conn......... 
Schenectady, N. Y...... 
eS | ees 
Jacksonville, Fila......... 
Portland, Me. ..........- 
San Diego, Cal........... 
Somerville, Mass......... 
Evansville, Ind........... 
7 Rae haieeiee 
St. Joseph, Mo. (1)...... 
Manchester, N. #i....... 
Ft. Wayne, Ind...... eves 
, ” 3 i, SeREeE 
Sacramento, Cal.......... 
Brockton, Mass 
Mobile, Ala..... 
South Bend, Ind.. 
Covington, Ky...... wat 
Terra Haute, Ind........ 
Springfield, Tll............ 
Holyoke, Mass..........- 
Galveston, Texas......... 
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= t e Be - 
E e = v v 
~ os © ve o 
S¢ : ey = : 
= . eS he ° 
ot me < < Qa 
x S = ci 
1c, 10c Ye Yes Yes 
64c. 6c. Yes Yes Yes 
4c 4c. Yes Yes Yes 
14 10 No No No 
c ae No No No 
4c 4c Yes (6) Yes 
he {lic No No —_ 
Te 5 Yes (9) No 
W%c 13.8¢ Yes Yes No 
{Loc {loc Yes No _ 
4hoc {oc No No -- 
8c Rc No Yes Yes 
5e. c Yes Usually No 
30c, 10x Yes Partly Yes 
18% c. Tc No No (2) 
Be. 6c (2) No (2) 
de, 4c Yes Yes Yes 
6c. 4c Yes Yes Yes 
18c, Hoc Yes No rs) 
6c. __ be Yes Partly Yes 
lic. TYoc No Partly Yes 
8c. 6c No Partly Yes 
11%c. 7a Yes o No 
1044 Tec (2) Yes No 
7 Voc. Thc. Yes °o (2) 
8c. 4c Yes Partly Yes 
10c, 7c No ° (2) 
lic. The Yes Yes Yes 
18c. hess Yes Partly Yes 
Ile. 3%c No Yes Yes 
Ile. 4loc (2) Yes Yes 
2c. No No (2) 
18% c. 11%c No No (2) 
13c. 3e Yes No (2) 
Be. 4c No No (2) 
224oc Tec Yes No Q 
No No (2) 
Toc 3%c Yes No (2) 
12¢ 9c Yes Partly es 
We % Yes No (2) 
5léc 4loc No °o (2) 
11%c 714c No No (2) 
We 0c Yes Yes Yes 
14c 1c. Yes Yes Yes 
B%c 8loc Yes No (2) 
15c 13.1c No No (2) 
lic 8c Yes No (2) 
4c 4c Yes Yes Yes 
22c he Yes Yes Yes 
1314c % Yes Yes Yes 
221ec 3 Yes No (2) 
12c 6c Yes Yes Yes 
12 7c No (38) (38) 
Be 4c No No 
lic lic No No (2) 
8c 4c Yes Yes es 
1624c ic Yes Partly Yes 
Re 8c. Yes es Yes 
12c 8c No (33) Yes 
7 3%c No No (2) 
c 8c No N (2) 
30c 6c No Partly ° 
10c 7c No ° (2) 
M99 Yes Yes Yes 
3%c 3%c No No (2) 
(2) Yes No (2) 
l7c 10c No No (2) 
Tlec TH (3) Yes es 
9 Yes Yes Yes 
l4c Tc No No (2) 
15c 33ac Yes Yes No 
12%4c. ; No Yes Yes 
44. #4c. No No No 
Me. 2c. None (3) No 


For explanation of numerals in parentheses, see page 462 
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14. Is property 
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@ 2 = 
S .* 3 2 
o og © 
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5 ee = ¢ ¢ 
_e a3 FB a e 
co Ea = an 7s © 
v.— 4 a e - 
Se 23 z = : hed 
ayy 8 7} “é me _ s 
ee mee . 3 3 
cs a5 z E € 
Ss? vE rs - ba 
-c ~ ~ = cod 
aS £5 $ < 
_ ‘stead ° ° E 
— 4 te ra rah 
3 2 S e s 
New York City, N. Y... Yes None $190,516,000 $84,565,000 Partly $13, 268,568 
Ce ME  sseacunaesas No None $66,000,000 $2,270,000 Yes 500 004 
Philadelphia, Pa, ........ No None $65,000,000 $30,000,000 rane $5,000, 000 
ee ee No None $16,770,000 $2,373,000 Yes $2,923,000 
 * “eis No None $12,859,000 $1,947,000 Yes $1,482,000 
Cleveland, SN sevsaceie No None $24,272,000 $12,104,000 Yes $1,400,000 
een See No None $31,015,000 $2,624,000 Yes $2,136,000 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 80c. (7) None $37,700,000 $27,500,000 Partly $2,331,000 
San Francisco, Cal. (1).. No $30.50 (4) (8) (17) $35,000,000 $25,664,000 No $3,400,000 
Buffalo, N. Y............+ No ( $16,514,000 $11,888,000 Yes $1,176,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ (13) = $5 (4) (17) C8) $8,250,000 (2) Yes 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... No None $15,000,000 562,600 Yes $1,200,000 
New Orleans, La........ Yes None $10,000,000 (2) No $540,000 
i > ew (2) None $21,234,000 $13,892,000 Yes $1,326,000 
Kansas City, Mo......... No None $9,300,000 $1,611,000 No $1,159,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... (13) (14) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Washington, D. C....... (15) None $28,345,000 None (2) $718,900 
ee a OS (16) $100,800 (4) $12,400,000 $4,695,000 Yes $950,000 
Indianapolis, Ind. No $45 (4) (17) $12,000,000 5,700, No $1,060,000 
i eee No (18) (19) (20) $6,400,000 $2,257,000 Yes $490,000 
Providence, i Bus 5 No (20) $7,802,000 $2,000,000 Yes (2) 
Portland, Ore..... . No (21) $12,275,000 $8,159,000 Yes $746,000 
ee Ee ee No None $12,000,000 $1,500,000 Yes $1,110,000 
Rochester, NW. ¥...<cecvee (22) None $12,000,000 $9,413,000 Yes $642,000 
Denver, Colo. YD thine No (18) (2) $11,000,000 No $1,375,000 
A EE iiae cece sccas No (18) $5,500,000 $1,205,000 Yes $590,600 
I GE. tn ens spngnee No None $3,843,000 $2,192,000 No $501,700 
Worcester, Mass.........- No (23) $7,350,000 None Yes $529,000 
Memphis, Tenn........... No None $3,785,000 $3,337,000 Yes $450,000 
Ricmeend, Va....<2.00... No (18) $4,500,000 None No $319,200 
Syracuse, N. Y..........- (24) None $5,818,000 $4,435,000 Yes $389,000 
Hartford, Conn, ......... No $2 (4) (17) $5,758,000 $1,375,000 Yes $398,000 
Se OT No (2) $6,000,000 $1,923,000 Yes $500,000 
a | eee (25) None $8,803,000 $7,500,000 Yes $556,000 
Grand Rapids, 0 ails No $20 (17) (18) $3,428,000 $1,561,000 Yes $314,000 
Paterson, N. J. (1)...... No (23) $5,000,000 $4,264,000 No $545,000 
Dayton, Ohio ............ No None (2) (2) Yes $262,000 
Spokane, Wash. ......... No (26) $4,771,000 $2,488,000 Yes $694,000 
REPOS TIGERS obec cccceces (28) (29) $4,580,000 (3) y $410,000 
San Antonio, Tex. (1)... No (30) $4,500,000 $2,500,000 No $450,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... No None $6,958,000 $2,075,000 Yes $300,000 
New Bedford, Mass...... No (18) $4,731,000 $1,960,000 Yes $350,000 
Cambridge, Mass. ....... No None $6,700,000 $852,000 Yes $396,600 
ae No (18) (2) $1,000,000 Yes $212,000 
Tacoma, Wash..........++ (31) $43,850 $4,747,000 $4,030,500 Yes $406,000 
LOR, MBREcccccoscccsees No None $3,880,000 $1,440,000 Yes $356,000 
Duluth, Minn............. (32) $50(17) (18) $3,372,000 $2,480,000 Yes $326,2 
OO, Biicsnsceceeaces No None $4,238,000 $590,000 Ye $272,000 
Springfield, Mass.... ‘ (2) (18) $5,630,000 $2,191,000 Ye $395,000 
Trenton, N. J......- . No None $2,201,000 $1,314,000 Yes $340,000 
Peoria, Ill. (1)........+- No 51,600 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Youngstown, Ohio....... No None $2,428,000 $600,000 Yes $255,000 
Waterbury, Conn. ., ae No None (2) $1,700,000 No $350,000 
Ronanantedy, . No None $2,500,000 $446,000 Yes $230,000 
Yonkers, No $20 (17) $3,953,000 $2,885,000 Yes $294,500 
Tacksonville i No (34) $886,000 $315,000 (3) $135,000 
ortland, Me. No None $5,400,000 $5,365,000 Yes $336,700 
San Diego, Cal Yes (18) $7,000,000 $6,183,000 No $378,700 
Somerville, Mass........+ No None $1,050,000 $16,000 Yes $250,000 
Evansville, Ind..........- No (35) $1,751,000 $398,000 Yes $181,600 
Harrisburg, Pa..........+ (36) None (3) (3) (2) $176,000 
St. Joseph, Mo. (1).....- No (17) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Manchester, N. H....... (37) (17) $2,490,000 $200,000 Yes $164,500 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.........-. No None $1,271,000 $196,000 No $104,000 
Troy, N. cules ds ssuekes No None $4, 620,000 $3,086,000 Yes $275,000 
Sacramento, Cal........++ Partly None $2,000,000 $1,117,600 No $180,000 
Brockton, Mass........++ No (18) $2,327,000 $1,769,700 Yes $160,000 
Mobile, Ala..........+++++ No None $1,250,000 $742,000 Yes $128,000 
South Bend, Ind......... No None $1,250,000 $190,000 Yes $130,000 
Covington, Ky........+.-- No None $3,500,000 $1,555,000 No $160,000 
Terre Haute, yad.. seeeee No $40 (17) (18) (2) $1,056,000 (2) $170,000 
oo Ii.. = No None $1,000,000 $500,000 No $135,000 
Holyoke, Mass.......---- No (18) $1,400,000 $439,000 Yes $133,400 
Galveston, Texas........- No None $1,850,000 $52,000 Yes 206, 


For explanation of numerals in parentheses, see page 462 
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, — ; 
1) Privately owned system, 20) One-half regular rate | 
(2) Questions not answered 21) Interest on $1,250,000 bonds 
(3) Question evidently misunderstood (22) Vacant property, 3c. per front foot 
(4) Per year 23) Thec. per 100 cubic feet. 
(5) From taxes. (24) 6c. per front foot on vacant lots 
(6) Sealed or metered (2%) SOc. per front foot. 4 
(7) For extension. (26) $25,000 per year. 
(8) Other water at meter rates. (27) Included in flat rate 
(9) Hose lines only (28) General bond issue 
(10) No rates established (29) $50,000 per year. 
(11) Building metered, hydrants $15, flushing $1,000 (30) $60,000 per year. 
(12) All metered 31) Abutting property assessed. 
(13) Cost of laying 6” mair (32) Abutting property guarantees 8% for 15 years 
(14) Interest on bonds from taxation (33) Being considered 
(15) $1.25 per front foot (34) 1%ec. per cubic feet. 
(16) Distributing mains er 8” by taxation (35) Greneral fund pays interest 
(17) Fire hydrants (36 Frontage tax. 
(18) Regular rate (37 a% of extension costs 
1%) Street flushing &%) «Interest on bonds 
(From The Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, April 18, 1917) 
AR engulfs the world. Make that women and children who have been done 
war the birth pangs of world-wide to death. It is not enough that we fight for 
peace and perhaps you can justify a few women and a few children. There is 
it. Make it simply an incident in the cen- a greater battle than that. It is the battle 
turies and it will stand unjustified. It is for the childhood and the womanhood not 
not enough, if we must fight, that we simply only of this country, but of the world. 
protect our rights. We must have thought Just now we can fight for the world peace 
concerning the rights of those who come idea. But what will we gain if we establish 
after us, political peace in the world as the result ° 
here has been much said concerning the of economic war in our own land? It has 
necessity of fighting so that our sons may been said, and well, that peace and democ- 
not enter the valley and the shadow thru racy walk hand in hand with justice. Let 
which civilization is struggling in this day us battle for world-wide peace. Let us bat- 
If we are to fight, let us fight as the pacifist, tle for those international laws that guar- 
let us fight for peace—for ourselves and for antee the stability of society. But in the 
mankind. If peace can come to us only thru end, of what avail will all our strivings be 
war, then let there be war—not for a day, if out of the wreck and the carnage there 
hut for as many weary years as are neces- does not emerge a nation that rises in its 
sary to clear the world of the enemies that wrath at the story of the women and chil- 
have thrust war upon us. If peace comes dren who die as a result of the exploitation 
- . . . . 4 
only thru democracy, then democracy must of Industrial Junkers, just as we rise in our 
rule, not this nation, but the world. wrath to-day when there comes to us the 
And it is not enough to talk of world- story of those who have sunk beneath the 
wide democracy. Before we fight the final waves of the Atlantic as a result of the 
; 


battle for it we must establish it in our own onslaught of the Militaristic Junkers from 
land, in the hearts of our own citizens . 
Sefore this nation can enter the lists as the 
White Knight it must have resolved to es- 
tablish for its own people what it proposes 
to establish for the peoples across the sea. 
Human rights mean more than events upon 
the sea that have caused civilization to 
shudder. The women and the children who . 
have perished as a result of the lawless at- its scabbard until out of the union of reason 


tacks of submarine boats are not the only and justice peace has been born. 


abroad ? 

In the end reason must prevail. In the 
end justice must be established. Then there 
will be peace. If to restore Reason to her 
throne, to seat Justice in the councils of the 
nation, it is necessary to fight, then let the 
sword, once unsheathed, be not restored to 
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American Cities Are Awake! 


HIN war was declared last month, 
an instant and patriotic response 
on the part of municipal officials 

and commercial and civic organizations 
thruout the United States might have been 
predicted with certainty. But there was 
naturally a feeling on the part of many 
leaders in civic activities that the attention 
of the nation might be concentrated on 
measures of military preparedness to the 
exclusion of problems of equal or greater 
importance relating to economic resources 
and social welfare. If any doubt still exists 
on this subject, there is now documentary 
evidence to refute it in the responses al- 
ready received to the following letter. This 
communication was sent on April 13 by the 
Editor of THe AMERICAN City to the mayor 
and to the leading commercial or civic or- 
ganization in some twelve hundred cities 
thruout the United States: 


“The war with Germany has brought to 
everyone of us an opportunity to render patri 
otic service in promoting economic prepared- 
ness and social welfare. 

‘The importance of these activities in the 
present crisis is generally realized. People 
thruout the nation are showing their willing- 
ness to codperate, but few of them know just 
how to proceed. 

“To help in meeting this situation THE 
\MERICAN City volunteers to act as a clearing 
house on ‘what to do and how to do it,’ 

“Will you codperate with us by telling just 
what your city has done, is doing or is plan 
ning to do along any of the lines covered 
the enclosed blank? 

“We are sending a similar letter to mayors 
and commercial organization secretaries in 
other cities. From the replies received a series 
of articles will be compiled for publication in 
our May number. 

“One thing more. If you desire information 
on any of the subjects covered by the enclosed 
blank, please indicate that in the right-hand 
column when you return it. We shall be glad 
to see that you get the data you ask for 
promptly and without charge.” 


Accompanying this letter was a question- 


naire headed “War Time Measures of kco- 
Preparedness and Social Welfare,” 
containing a 


nomic 
request for information as to 
activities already under way in the various 
cities, of the kinds indicated by the follow- 
ing list: 


1. b'acant lot cultivation 

2. Care of families of soldiers and sailors 

3. Codrdinating and Ranetina of local chari- 
fies. 

4. Plans for Independence Day receptions to 
encourage naturalization of altens 

5. Promotion of increased production in ag- 
ricultural areas adjacent to your city. 

Improvements in marketing methods 

7. Training school children in gardening. 

8. Vocational training in night schools. 

9. Teaching English to adult foreigners 

10. Physical preparedness thru iwmproved 
housing conditions. 

Baby Week campaigns and other child 

welfare work. 

12. Increased attention to public health and 
sanitation, 

13. Safeguarding moral conditions in camps 

14. Enlistment of emergency forces by fire 
departments. 

15. Increased attention to road building and 
maintenance, 

16. Enlistment of emergency forces by 
departments.* 


poli e€ 


To this questionnaire 526 responses, rep- 
resenting 454 cities, have been received up 
to April 30, the date of sending to press this 
issue of THE AMERICAN City. On the fol- 
lowing pages will be found a list of the 
cities from which these replies have come, 
there being given in each case the name and 
title of the person responding, and numer- 
als indicating the activities reported as be- 
ing already under way, these numerals cor- 
responding to those in the foregoing list. 

Replies are still being received in every 
mail, and there is little reason to doubt that 
similar measures of economic preparedness 

*No. 16 did not appear in the original questionnaire; 
but in responding to several cities indicated 
special emergency work by police departments, and 


such yespenens have been designated as No. 16 in the 
list on the following pages. 


— ae 
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WAR TIME MEASURES OF ECONOMIC 
PREPAREDNESS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 





The 
American 








are under 
greater or extent by patriotic 
women and children in almost every city, 
town and village thruout the United States. 

There will also be found on the following 
pages a series of articles compiled from the 
answers received to the questionnaire or 
specially prepared for [ue AMERICAN City, 
which it is hoped will prove of practical 
value to the men who are guiding the des- 


welfare way to a 


men, 


and social 


less 


tinies of municipalities and of commercial 
and civic organizations in the present crisis. 
lhe short time which has elapsed since the 
declaration of war has obviously made it 
impossible to cover these subjects in an ex- 
haustive manner, but THE AMERICAN CITY 
hopes to contribute further to the desire of 
its readers for information and assistance 
by the publication of other articles on war 
time problems in future issues, and by the 
furnishing of special reports and informa- 
tion on request. 


A List of the Responses 
ALABAMA 


ot Commerce 


Anniston—l, 5, 15 
P Chamber 


L. C. Watson, Secretary, 
Birmingham—l, 5, 7 

Horace C, Bennett, Assistant to the 

( hamber of Commerce 

Dothan—1, 5, 15 

Rotary Club 
Mobile—1, 5, 6-8, 11-13, 15 

H, Pillans, we : 
Montgomery -1-3, 12, 13, 15 ; 

Bruce Kennedy, "Seceeta ary, Chamber of Commerce 
Talladega—l1, 3, 5-7, 12, 15 ; 

J}. W. Vandevir, President, Board of Commissioners 
Henkel, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Secretary, 


W. E. 


ARIZONA 
Pheenix—2, 4-6, 15, 16 
Harry W elch, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Tucson—2, 3, 5, 11, 12, 15, 16 
John F, Myers, ‘Secretary, 


ARKAN 


Arkansas City—1, 5, 7, 12, 15 
W. H. Nelson, 4 om 4 cu mm Club 


Chamber of Commerce 


SSAS 


Fort Smith—1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 15 
Ray Gill, ga | 
Helena—1, 5-7, 11, 12, 15 


L. J. * thay Secretary, Business Men's League 
Hot coringe—3S, 1 7, 8, 11-13, 15 
Walter M. Ebel, Secretary, Business Men's League 
Texarkana—l, 5, €é7 7, 15 : ? 
. R. Cavanagh, Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade 


CALIFORNIA 


“4% 1-3, 7-9, 12, 15 
R. Bosshard, City Clerk 
Baw ard J. Silver, Secretary, 
Eureka—l, 2, 5, 8, 9 : 
George A, Kellogg, Secretary, 
of see 
-13 
oy von Hasslocher, Managing Director, Commer- 
cial Club 
Marysville—%, 5, 12, 15 
Chamber of Commerce 
= 5-7, 
" - An R Roberts, Acting Secretary, Chamber of 
en, 3.4, 5, 7-10, 12, 15 
=~ Av 
ak E. Caine, Managing Director, Chamber of 
Cc semeres 
iy 1-1 
_ L. Hamilton, Mayor 


Chamber of Commerce 


Humboldt Chamber 


City 


John T. Sumner, Secretary, Merchants’ Association 
Sacramento—1-15 

G, C, Simmons, Acting Mayor and President of the 
City Commission 

5. Glen Andrus, 
Commerce 

E, C. Rutherford, Secretary, Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation 

1, 2, 5-7 


San Bernardino 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Secretary-Manager, Chamber of 
y 


H. 3, Kneedler, 
San Diego—l, 2, 4-9, 12, 14, 15 

li. W. Sumption, Executive Secretary, Chamber of 

Commerce 

San Francisco—1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 11 

Edward Rainey, Secretary to the Mayor 
Santa Ana—1-7 

J. C. Metzgar, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Monica—1-, 7-9, 

S. L. ag ei Mayor 
Stockton- 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15 
eS A D’ FE velyn, Pub. Mgr., 

W hittier—1, 7, il, 12, 15 
M. J. Haig, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 








Chamber of Commerce 


COLORADO 


1-3, 5-7 ( 


Canon City 
A, Bradbury, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Boulder—1, 3, 5, 7, 12, 5 


Frank E. Eckel, Secretary, Commercial Association 
Denver—1-3, 5-15 

Robert W. Speer, Mayor 

Arthur J. Dodge, Business Manager, Civic and Com- 


mercial Association | 

Grand Junction—1-3, 5-7, 12, 14, 15 

Charles E, Cherrington, Mayor 

M. R. | ts Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Greeley—l, 3-7, $ 

J. F. MeCrery, —_— Commercial Club 
“eee 25 o, 74, 2, 5 

P, A, Gray, General Secretary, 
Trinidad 

D. L. Taylor, Mayor 


Commerce Club 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport—1- 12, 15 
George Gove, Executive Secretary, Chamber of Com- 


merce 
Hartford 1, 2, 5-9, 11, 12 ° 
Frank A. Hagarty, Mayor 
W. D. Mead, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce : 
Meriden—1, 14 
Joseph A. Cooke, Mayor 
New Britain—1, 3, 5, 7-12, 14, 16 
George A. Quigley, Mayor 
A. H. Andrews, Executive Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce 
\. H. Andrews, Secretary, Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce 
New Haven—1-12, 14, 15 
Hubert M. Sedgwick, Mayor's Secretary 
Charles E. Julin, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
New London—1 
John mart ae f poaretany, | Chamber of Commerce 
Norwalk—1-3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 4 
Carl A. Harstrom, Mayo 
Norwich—1, 3, 5-9, 11, 12, TS 
i Branche, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
sy al gy T™ 5 
A Lister, First Selectman 
Patna 5, 7, 12 
} 4 Harriman, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
South Manchester et \. 
Herbert B. mows, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


“Frank Mt -1, 3, 5, 7-10, 12 
Fran efirey, Secretar , Chamber of Commerce 
Kibbe, President, The Employers’ Association 


er Litchfield County 
W insted—1 
George F,. Drake, President, Chamber of Commerce 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington—1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 15 
Clarence C, Killen, Secretary, Chamber of Com- 


merce 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—1-13, 16 
Thomas Grant, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville—13, 5-8, 11, 12, 15 
City of acksonville 
B. R. Kessler, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
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Miami—l, 2, 
Guy W. Livingston, 
ot ¢ ommerce 
Orlando—l, ¢ , 15 
Fred M. pea Secretary, 
lampa—1l-3, 6, 8 


I 


5-7, 10-12, 14, 15 : 
Managing Secretary, Chambe 


Board of Trade 
GEORGIA 


Mayor 


OO. J Id, 
vahn F Tibbetts, President, Chaml 


er of Commerce 


Asa G. "Candler, Mayor 
Augusta—1 

James R, Littleton, Mayor 
Brunswick—1, 2, 5-7, 12, 15 

Albert M. Smith, Secretary, Board of Trade 

H. R. Brown, aor, ‘ —T Merchants’ Associati 
Columbus—1, 3, 5 14, 15 

S. A. Spivey, Acting jy Chamber of Commerc« 


Cordele—1-7, 12, 14, 15 

T. Gordon Tones, Mayor 
Dahon 1, 3, 5-7, 12, 14, 15 

B. : Tyler, President, Chamber of Commercs 
Dublin oe 5-7, 12, 15 


P. S. Twitty, Mayor pro tem 

N. G. Bartlett, Secy.-Mgr., Chamber of Commerce 
Fitzgerald—1, 3, 5, 6, 12, 15 

Drew W. Paulk, Mayor 
Griffin—1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 

J. Woods Hammond, “a 

Griffin and Egg. County Board of Trad« 

12, 15 


Macon—l, 3 5 
Bridges Sinith, Mayor 
W. H. C. Johnson, General Secretary, Chamber 


Commerce 
Waycross—1, 3, 5-7, 11, 12, 15 
Scott T. Beaton, Mayor 


, IDAHO 
toise—1-3, 5-7, 9, 13, 
S. H. Hays, Mayor 
W. D. Fisher, Secretary, C 
Twin Falls—1, 5, 7, 15 
Stuart H. Taylor, Secretary, Commercial Club 


ILLINOIS 
Alton—1-3, 5, 6, 10-12, 15 
Harry Herb, Manager, Board of Trade 
. Rose, Secy., Retail Merchants’ Association 
Relieviile 1, 3, 9, 11, 15 
F. S. Burns, RB hn Commercial Club 
Bloomington—1, 3, 5, 7, 3, 15 
J. H. Hudson, Secy., 
Cairo—1, 3, 5, 7, 10-12, 15 
W. F. Vanderburgh, Secretary, Association of Com 
merce 
Retail Merchants’ Association 
Champaign—1-3, 5, 7, 12, 15 
Edwin S. Swigart, Mayor 
C. W. Murphy, Managing Secretary, 
Commerce _ 
Charleston—1, 
Harold C. Welch, Pace. 
( a, -1-9, 11-13, 
™ F. Miller, Tran Manager, 


erce 
Danville: 2, 5-7, 12, 15 
P. L. Wills, Secretary. Chamber of Commerce 
Decatur—1, 3, 12, 15 
Harold a, "Pogue, Secy., 
Elgin—1-3, 
E 1. Secretary, 
Freeport—1, 2, 7, 15 
R. Holmes, Secretary, 
Galesburg- 1-8, 7-9 
L. Conger, Mayor 
Herries 9, 11, 15 
R. O. Greer, Mayor 
Joliet F 3-12, 14, 15 
William C. Barber, Mayor 
La Grange—l, 5, 7 
Vernon Nickless, for Business Men's Association 
ae? 1, 15 
H. Edmund Bullis, Secy.-Megr., 
Marion—7, 9, 11, 15 
Oldham Paisley, 
ciency eee 
Melne~ 1, 
} Buryea, _Puecative Secy., 
wnt BR. 5 1-3, 5, 7, 11, 15 
George C. entice: Secretary, Commercial Club 
Peoria—1-3, 5-12, 14, 1 
Association of Commerce 


ymmercial Club 


Association of Commerce 


Merchants’ Association 


Association of Commerce 
Commercial Club 


Chamber of Commerce 


Commercial Club 


Secretary, Business Men’s Effi 


Commercial Club 


Chamber of 


Association of Com- 





) 1-: 12, 15 

c. Fw. rel Secre ( 
R 7, 9-12, 1 

I D> 3 I cock, S¢« ( 
St gheld—l 5, 7, 9-1 

( arles | I man M 
Williar H. ¢ h g, © 
Sterling—3 1 

M. D. J Secre \ 
Streator—l, 3 -12, 1 

Max Murd Secre ( 
Urbana—1 15 
Commercial Club 
Waukegan—1, 3-5, 7-12, 1 

Paul Willis, Se tar ( 

INDIAN 

I nington—l, 3 7, 11, 12, 1 
C. G, Creighton, Sec Meg 
Brazil—1-3, 5-7, 10, 12 

John J. Jones, May 

Terome Bogle, Sec y, ( 
Columbus—1, 5-7, 11, 12 





Ernest N. Smith, | 
Kokomo—1+, 7, 9, 12, 15. 

W. H. Asnett. Secretary, C} 
I ifayette—1, 5, 7 


rt ymas a Mayor 
Lebanon- , 5, 7, 8, 12, 15 
ohn B. "Shelby May 


Vina Buntin, Bus. Mer., B 
Madison A, 3, | 5. 7, 10. 12. 15 
Jame: s FE, i 





Peru—1, 5, 7, 12 

Charles Evans Noyes 
South Bend—1-3, 5, 7, 9-12 

Chamber of Commer ce 

re Haute—1-3, 5, 7-12, 15 

W. C. Ball, Secretary, Manuf 

G. C. Neal, 
Valparaiso—1, 





C. Lee Nelo on Secretary, Chan 


Wabash—1, : > 
Walter O y oc 
Washingeton—1., : 
John T. Harris, § 








IOWA 
Audubon 1, 5, 
; resident, ( 
7-9, 12, 13, 15 


Cedar Falls 





G. R. Bliss, County Agent 
Des Moines—1-13, 15 

Tohn MacVicar, Mayor 

R. H. Faxon, General Secy 

Gus Hostetler, Secretary, R 
Fort Dodge—1-3, 5-7, 15 

R. O. Green, Secretary, ( 
Iowa City—1, 5, 7, 15 

Commercial Club 
Mason City—1-12, 14, 15 

Ear an A. Potter, M 


Charles 1 Barber Se y., Merc 


Ottumwa " a, 
M. L. Te oP St ry, ( 
Waterloo 1, 2, 5 7, | 8 
Charles Van Vleck, Secretary 
KANSAS 
Atchison—1, 5 , 10-12, 15 


Louis Wei nmann, Mayor 


\ 
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Canute—1, 3, 5, 12, 15 
First National Bank 
Hutchinson—s, 15 
F, Tyler, Secretary, Commercial Club 
Independence 1-3, 5, 7, 10-12, 14, 15 ; 
James G. Adam, Secy. Commercial Association 
Leqvenworth—t, 3, 5, 12, 13 
Y. Blum, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Oates 1, 7, ll 
A. M, Spears, Acting Secy., Chamber of Commerce 
rere 1-5, 7-9, 11, 13, 15 
G. Kidder, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Wisaeld 1-3, 5- 7, 1l- 13, 15 
Salina—1, 5, 7, 8, 15 
oS Jamieson, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Dr. C. A. Martin, Chairman Civic Committee, Com- 
mercial Association 
iy KY 
Ashland—1, 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 
W. C, Hollister, a 1a Chamber of Commerce 
Bowling Gooee —l, 
Eugene I Hyman, , Manager, Chamber of 
Cc and dh 
Frankfort—1, 3, 5-7, 12, 15 
G. F. Dunn, Secy. -_' he Chamber of Commerce 
Hopkinsville—1, 3, 5-7, 12, 
John W. Richards, , tL Secretary, Business 
Men’s Association 
Owensboro—l1, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 
Owensboro- Devites County , Club 
Paducah—1-3, 5, 6, 15 
Cc, W. Craig, Secretary, Board of Trade 
—_. 8, 12, 15 
J. T. Hinton, Mayor 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria—1, 3, 5-7, 12, 15 

A. Felt, rae’ Chamber of Commerce 
Monroe- 1, 3, 5, 12, 15 

H. D. Apgar, Mayor 
Morgan City—1, 3, 11, 12 

M. P. Palmer, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
New Iberia—1, 3, 12, 15 

E Buffurton, “Gaoselary, Chamber of Commerce 
New Orleans—1, 3, 5-9, 12-15 

Association of Commerce 


Stock Exchange 
MAINE 


Bath—1-5, 7-10, 12, 14, 15 

John A, Small, mayer 
Brewer—1-8, 5, 8, 15 

Charles W. Core Mayor 

Eden—1, 5, 12 

Julien Emery, Chairman, Selectmen 
Portland--1-3, 5-7, 10, 12-15 

W. B. Moore, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Rockland—153, 5, 7, 12, 15 

A. L. Orne, Secretary, Merchants’ Association 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—1-12, 14, 15 
Horace E. Flack, Executive, Department of Legis 
lative Reference 
H. Wirt Steele, Secretary, City Club 
A. S. Goldsborough, Director, Civics and Indus- 
trial Bureau, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 
Cumberland—1, 3, 5, 6, 10-12, 15 
George G. Young, Secretary. Chamber of Commerce 
Frederick—1-3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15 
Leurs H. Fraley, Mayor 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol—1-3, 5, 7, 9, 13, 15 
W. W. Woodward, Chairman, Board of Selectmen 
Brookline—1, 5,7 
W. D. Allen, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Cambridge—1-3, 5, 7-9 
Wendell D. Rockwood, Mayor 
Perens, 5-9, 
W. F. Welch, Gake Ddetenn of Framingham 
Edgar Potter, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Franklin—1, 5-9, 12, 14, 15 
W. C. Buchanan, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Haverhill—1, 5 
Greenfield—1-3, 5, 7, 9, 12 
G. H. Kelleher, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Daniel N. Casey, eoacretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Holyoke—13, 5, 7, 8 11 
Charles FE. C “x ; Chamber of Commerce 
Lawrence—1-3, 5, 7, 9, 
Tames E. LAS ‘Secretary, Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety 


Leononee-t, 2, 5-7, 9 
J. F. McLaughlin, Secy., Merchants’ Association 
Lynn—-1-3, 5, 7, 9, 12 
William H. Day, Jr., General Secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce 
Malden—1-5, 7-9, 11-15 
Charles M. Blodgett, Mayor 
H. G., yomacen, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Needham 1-3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 15 
N. E. tetany Secretary, Board of Trade 
North Adams 1-3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15 
Ezra D. W hitaker, Mayor 
Northampton—1, 5, 7, 9, 11 
Philip Witherell, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Nerwoes 1-5, 7-12, 14, 15 
A. Bingham, City Manager 
Peabod ly—1-3, 5, 7-9, 12 
F. W. Penman, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Plymouth—1, ‘ 
A. S. Burbank, ‘Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Ouincy—1-4, 7-12, 14, 1 
.. & poe, Secectery to the Mayor 
Revere—1, 2, 5 , bb 
Alfred S. init, Mayor 
Andrew A, Casassa, President, Board of Trade 
Southbridge—1-3, 5-10, 12, 14, 15 
Herman T. Hyde, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Springfield—1, 2, 5-9, 11, 12, 13 
George E. Foss. Secretary, Board of Trade 
Waltham- 1, 5-9, 
M. Lowe, Clerk to the Mayor 
Weilesicy—1- 3, 5, 7 
Benjamin F, Curtis, Secretary, W ellesley Committee 
on Public Safety 
Westfield—1, 2, 5, 7, 12, 13 
Robert C. Loomis, Secy., Merchants’ Association 
C. FE. Holmes, Pastor, Sec. Congregational Church 
Worcester—1-7, 12 
William J. Conlon, General Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce 


7) 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian—1, 2, 5, 6, 11, 13 
R. M, McClure, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 
Albion—1, 5, 9 
E. Floyd Hoaglin, Mayor 
Battle Creek—1, 5, 7, 12 
E, Clarke Austin, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Boyne City—1, 5, 7, 15 
EW Abbott, President, Chamber of Commerce 
md, 2, 4-12, 15 
Walter C. Cole, Secretary, Board of Commerce 
Escanaba—1, 3, 5-7, 
. L. Clemons, Secretary, Commercial Club 
Grand Haven—1-9, 12, 13, 15 
Charles B. Wagner, Secy., ceed of Commerce 
Grand Rapids—1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 1 
ee TH. Bierce. Secretary, 1 of Commerce 
Jackson—1-7, 9-12, 1 
Ww. Sparks, Mayor 
C. F. Holland, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Kalamazoo—l, 16 
James B. Balch, Mayor 
©. B. Towne, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Lansing—1l, 5, 7-12, 14 
J. G. Reutter, Mayor 
Ludington—2, 3 
George Abair, President, acter of Commerce 
Manistee—1, 3, 5-9, 12, 14, 
Charles E. Ruger, Acting a Board of Commerce 
ey yo 7 . 12, 15 
L. Middlebrook. Mayor 
+ dF... 18, 11, 12, 15 
F. S. ocere City Clerk 
Poster 1-3, 7, 9, 15 
& i. Reid, ” Secretary, Board of Commerce 
Port Huron—1-3, 7, 9 
John L. Black, Mayor 
Saginaw—14, 7-9, 12 
H. F, Paddock, Meyer 
Sault Ste. Marie—1 7, 12, 13, 15 
Civic and Commercial Association 
Three Rivers—1, 3, 5, 7 
William H. Shumaker, Publisher, Daily Commercial 


MINNESOTA 
Austin—1, 2, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15 
J. H. Anderson, Mayor 
Denis. 2, 
Ne: FE. Geier, Secretary, Commercial Club 


A. Paxton, Ci ity Clerk 
Brinerdot 3, 5-8, 10-12, 14, 15 
Fred T. Lincoln, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
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Cloquet—1, 3, 5-7, 9 NEVADA 
Hanford F. Cox, Chairman, Board o: Directors of Reno—1, 4, 5-7. 9. 11. 12. & 
the Commercial Club G A Bevmec Mae Prone . 
Crochtten 4 LE £2 2S ’ Nay me anaging-Secy., Commercial ( 
H. W. Misner, Mayor : . , 
1. M. Catheart, Secretary, Commercial Club Keene—1. 5-7 NEW HAMPSHIRI 
Dulut 1, 2, 5-9, 15 “Y I lordas Secretar Commercial ( 
George D. McCarthy, Assistant Secretary, Commer . pee : 
x ey NEW JERSEY 
ergus alls > 6 -~, » . 2 > 1 
Leor Ay wrk, Mayor \sbury Park 13, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15 
L. H. Higgins, Secretary, Commer: Club Board . oma — ee 
Hibbing—1-6, 8, 9, 11-15 Garheld wy Sy | 9, 12, 14, 15 
‘ Victor L. Power, Mayor Ernest B. Dahnert, Mayor 
a aie a's Gloucester City—1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 14 
R. B. Millard, Secretary, Commercial Club Board of Trade P P 
Machen. Sa T. 22 16 Hackensack—l, 2, 9, 12, 14, 1b 
sae < ts Coes clal Club Community Council 
Red Wing-13-5,72,5 . Jersey City—1, 2, 6, 1, 14, 15 
nD. M. Neill. a ¢ loinen H. Harrison Fuller, Assist Manage Cha 
' St. Paul—1, 3-7, 9, 11, 12 pete ce 
, Montclair—1-5, 7-9, 12, 14, 15 





:. Fredburg, Assistant Secy. to the Mayor b 
R. E. Hilton, Association Commissioner, St. Paul Louis F Dodd, Mayor 


on Newark—1, 5,7, 8, 12, 14 
Thief River Falis—1. 5 lames M. Reilly, Secretary, Boar f Trace 
i] ' New Brunswick—1-3, 5, 7, 8, 12, 14 


Scott Laird, Secretary, Commercial] Club 
. F. M. Yorston, Secretary, Board of Trade 


Passaic—1, 4, 5,7-10, 12, 14, 15 





MISSISSIPPI George N. Seger, Mayor 

Brookhaven—1, 5-7 Phillipsburg—l, 7 

Charles Heuck, "‘Mavos George W. Smith, Secret I 1 of , 
Columbus—1, 5-7, 15 Princeton—1-3, 5-7, 15 

S. B. Street, Jr., President, Chamber of Commerce Charles Browne, Mayor 
Gulfport—1, 5-7, 15 Ridgewood—-1-3, 5, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16 

Geo. M. Foote, Mayor Wilbur Clerk 
Vicksburg—l, 12 somervi 

\. M. Paxton, City Clerk W. \ 


Ruford E r rahi. Mayor 


MISSOURI Fred W. Clift, Secretary, Board of Trade 


Chillicothe 1, 3, 5-7, 15 Trenton, N. J.—1-4, 7, 9, 11-14 
Harry W. Graham, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce Leon D. Hirsch, City Clerk 
Columbia—1, 11, 12 : 
James E. Boggs, Mayor on ’ 
Hannibal—1, 5, 7, 15 Albar 1-3. 5-12 NEW YORK 
1. A. S« wax. , Secretary, Commercial Club Walt “' H ‘ ee M 
lo »plin 1 3. E et 15 be 4 or ® — hins, oecretary ‘ the ay« 
Comm sreleh ( sab \msterdam—1, 2, 7, 9 
Poplar Bluff—1, 5, 11, 12, 15 William H. Hart Secretary, Board of Trade 


\uburn—1l, 2, 5-9 


i 
Ww. W aze, Secretary, Commercial Clut : , ' 
Maze ecre y, \<« ercia ib Charles Adams, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
3 














St. I seph 1, 5, 8 ’ 
ai Brooklyn—1-1é 
Elliot Mars! 7 Mayor . — _ eee 
St. Louis—14, 7-9, 11, 12, 15 anon IN. pez, Secretat fidentiz cia 
Harry M Cretcher, Secretary to the Mayor Ps —_ ae 
Scott R. DeKins, Secy. Charities Com., Chamber of = ~~ ~ > 4 oe a 
Commerce EEE N. ~ssel, Assistar cretary amb 
Sedalia—1, 3-9, 11, 15 comers * 
i. ‘me Hackett, City Clerk 7 . i a ae 
Springfield—1, 3 7, 15 o or. 
William H Seed, Secretary, Young Men’s Busine ' J; _ ~~? er Chamber of Comme 
Club lto » oy Dy 2 
lrenton—1-3, 5, 12, 15 \ ictor C, Le wis, May 
W. F. Gill, Mayor reneva—2, 3 


E. 7. Cook, Secretary, Chamber { Comme 
Glens Falls—1-3, 5, 7-9, 11, 12, 15 

Edward Reed, Mayor 

L. W. Walter, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


A. O. Ginn, Secretary, Commercial Club 
Webb City—1, 3, 5, 7, 10-12, 15 
0. E. Beaman, for Retail Merchants’ Associatio 








‘ Hornell—1, 5, 7 
MONTANA 1. A. Nicholson, Act’g Secy , Chamber of Commerce 
Bozeman—1, 5, 11, 12 > - Har - . r 
J. Harody, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce vovedead «atid tn 
Great Falls—1-13, 15 Jamestown—14, £6 5,9, 2 
Albert J. Tousek, Mayor , B A. L — ‘Assist _ . cy., Board t (Commerce 
A. J. Breitenstein, Secretary, Commercial Club ‘ a —_— \ 
‘ Helena—1-3. 5-7, 11-18, 15 P, almer Canfield, Jr layo 
, 4 ° ~ si Secretary hamber of on nerce 
L. M. Rheem, Secretary, Commercial Club | ro Toe S Ts 10 on Ube aS , 
Kalispell—t, 5, 7, 10, 15 ockport—1, 5-7, ay , 
Chamber of Commerce Raymond B. Gibbs, Secretary, Board of Commerce 
: a 9 Malone—1, 2, 11, 15 
Missoula—1, 3-5, 7 C. A. Oak becrete Chinn of Comm , 
D. D. Richards, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce mi. Vanes, cece Smver Cs Vommerct 
Mechanicsville—1, 5, 7-9, 11, 14 


George F. Hall, Superinte ndent of Schools 


: NEBRASKA Middletown—1, 2, 5-7, 11, 15 
q Beatrice—1, 5, 7, 14 15 G. D. Theleen, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
E. C, Salisbury, Secretary, Commercial Club Mount Vernon 3, 7, 11, 12, 15 
Grand Island—1-3, 5, 8, 9, 13 Edwin W, Fiske, Mayor 
T. M. Hansen, Secretary. Commercial Club Newburgh—1, 2, 4-6, 11, 15 
Lincoln—1, 3, 5-9, 11, 16 Dr. Henry Wilson, City Manager 
W. S. Whitten, Sec rary, Commercial Club Charles W. Haensel, Secy., Chamber of Commerce 
Norfolk -1, 6-7, 9, 12, 15 Norwich—1, 4, 7, 8, 14 
S. H. McClary. il Commercial Club Robert J. Doran, Secretary, Ch amber of Commerce 
Omaha 1, 3-12, 15 Oneida—1, 5 a 
James C. Dahiman, Mayor R. L. Croc ett May: 
W A. Ellis, Assistant Commissioner, Commercial Oneonta—1 


Club Charles E. Westervelt, Secy., Chamber of Commerce 





al 
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Peekskill—1, 2, 5, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15 
Leverett F, Crumb, President of the Village 
Port Chester—1, 5, 12, 14, 15 
Warren J. Martin, “Village 
Poughkeepsie 1-3, 5-9, 13, 
Cc, A, Simmons, Secretary, r h amber of Commerce 
Rochester—1-12 
B. J. Haggarty, Secretary to the Mayor 
Roland B. Woodward, Secy., Chamber of Commerce 
Salamanca—1 . : 
W. A. Oakes, Chairman, Home Defense Committee 
Schenectady—1, 2, 5-12 _ 
Horace W. pageeee, ‘Secretary, Board of Trade 
Syracuse—1-6, 8, 9, 11, 
Walter R. Stone, — 
Tonawanda—l, 2, fo, 12 a 
F. C. Butler, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of 
the Tonawandas 
Troy—1, 2, 5, 8,9 
Chamber of Commerce 
U =1, 2, 5-9, 16 


dD. Howe, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Ww ~¥ A. 1-3, 11, 12, 14 
R. ecg Mayse 
Waverly—1, 12, 15 


Secretary, Renuten Men’ s ¢ ‘ee 
White Plains—1-3, 5, 7, 12, 14, 
Harrington M. Thompson, M. ayor 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Cypeont-— 
Ww. Hargett, Secretary, Merchants’ Association 
Elivabeth City—1, 3, 5, 6 12 
. G. Sawyer, Mayor 
Goxtenia 5-7, 12 
W. Roberts, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Greencboro—3, 3, 5-7, 10-12, 15 
J. Murphy, Mayor 
C. Forester, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
ti. Joyner, Secretary, Merchants’ Association 
High Point—1, 11, 12 y 
Miss Bessie Hackney, Secretary, Industrial Depart- 
ment, w aXe Club 


Raleigh—1, 3, 6, 7 15 : 

Alan T. Bowler, , Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce 

Rocky Mount—1 

G. R. Horne, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Salisbury—1, 5-7 

T. D. Brown, ew 4 Chamber of Commerce 
Washington—1, 5, 6, 12, e fs 

Charles A. Flynn, een. Chamber of Commerce 
Winston-Salem—1, 3, 1 

©, B, Eaton, Mayor 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Minot—1-3, 5-7, 9, 11, 15 
Will E. Holbein, Secy., Association of Commerce 


OHIO 


Alliance—1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 15 
C. H. Bleich, cone. Chamber of Commerce 
Ashtabula—1, 5, 7, 9, 15 
Theodore Hall, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Bellefontaine—1, 5, 7, 11, 12, 15 
U are Mayor 
Canton—1, 3-5, 7-10, 15 
L. euble, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Chillicothe—1- 3, 5-8. 
J. C. Anderson, iia Chamber of Commerce 
Cincinnati—1, 3, 5, 7-11 
Chamber of Commerce 
Cleveland—1-10, 12, 13 
Chamber of Commerce 
Columbus—1-3, 5-10, 12, 13, 15 
James L. Fieser, Manager, Social Service Bureau, 
Chamber of \ ee 
Dayton—1-8, 5-12 
Clerk of the Commission 
J. M. Guild, Executive Secretary, Greater Dayton 
Association 
Defence 8, 5, 7, 10, 12, 15 
A. Goller, Secretary, Commerce Club 
Pas eo 2, 5. 
, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Flys ria 186, “29 ll, 12 
Ww il - Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Fieéey—.! 
<- Piebengh, fe Rocretery,, Commerce Club 
Hamition 1 9, 11, 
John A Titibeenee. Mayor. 
Marietta—1, 3, 6, 7, 12, 1 
ys ee Chamberlain, * Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce 


Masies 5 

R. M. McClure, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
M a s Ferry 1, 5, 7-9, 12, 15 

Fallen, Sec airy, Board of Trade 

New “Philadelphia 1, 5, 

C, L. Mclivaine, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Niles—1, 4-6, 12, 15 

W. F. MacQueen, of the Board of Trade 
Norwalk—1 

George F. Titus, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Paine ane —l, 3, 

oJ - Huntington, Mayor 
Pique ~ * 15 

E. M, Bell, ns 

Chamber of Commerce 
Portsmouth—l1, 3, 5-7, 10-12, 15 

H. H. Kaps, Mayor 

R. E. Thomas, Secretary, Board of Trade 
Sandusky—1, 5, 11, 15 

George P. Chambers, Managing Secretary, Fed- 

erated Comnareics Clu 

Springfield—1-3, 5, 8-12, 15 

Don R. Sidle, Secy.-Mgr., Chamber of Commerce 
Toledo— 1-3, 5-12, 14, 15 

Charles M. Milroy, Mayor 

W. A. Phelps, Secretary, Publicity and Conventions 

Department, enn Commerce Club 

Wapakoneta—1 

Fred A. Rliptel, to 
Youngstown—14, 7, 9, 11, 12 

Robert Wadsworth, Secy., Chamber of Commerce 
Zanesville—l, ,, 2 

F. Geiger, Jr., Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha—1, 3, 5-7, 11, 12, 15 
William W. Clark, Secretary, Commercial and Farm 
ureau 
Desa 1, 5-7, 15 
B. Davis, Secretary, Commercial Association 
E na —1-3, 
Luther W ieee. Secretary, Merchants’ Bureau 
Mc: Alester—1, 3, 5, 7, 15 
H. Gosman, Jr., Secretary-Manager, Pittsburg 
County Business Men’s Association 
Muskogee—1, 3, 5-7, 10-12, 15 
E. D. Bevitt, Secy., Greater Muskogee Association 
Oklahoma City—1, "6, 7, 9, 15 
Leroy M. Gibbs, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Sapulpa—t, 5-7, 12, 14, 15 
J. H. N. Cobb, Secretary, Commercial Club; also 
County Commissioner 


OREGON 

Baker—1, 3, 5-7, 10, 12-15 

C. L. Palmer, Mayor 

Commercial Club 
Medford—6, 7, 12, 14, 15 

A. Latta, Secretary, Commercial Club 

Portland 18, 6 

H. R. Albee, Mayor, Cranier of Commerce 
Rosebur —1, 2, 6, 5, 16 

John W barker, ‘Bectetary, Commercial Club 
Salem—1-8, 5-6, 1 

Ivan G. MeDaice Manager, Commercial Club 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mienowe 36, 11, 12, 15 
B Huntress, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 

aed B. Ruhe, ee Morning Call” 
Altoona—1, 3, 5-9, 11, 12, 15 

H. Bodine, ‘Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
Beaver Falls—l 

Paul E. Harvey, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Berwick—1, 5, 15 

F. R. Kit chen, Chief Burgess 
Bethlehem—1.3, 6-12, 15 

James MacFeakle, Sag ¥ Burgess 
Bradford—1, 

Herman i” ge or 
Corry—1, 2, 5, Hy "0, ." 1 

James ’P. Drown, Secretary, Board of Commerce 
Doagcone 1. 3 . 4, 7-12 2 a 

. Cox, ‘ommerce 

Erie—1, 5, 7-9, 12, 

W. J. Stein, Secretary Board of Commerce 

Theodore ie dsberg, Manager, Commercial Club 
indione-s, ® 4, = Pe 

. Miller, retary, r of 

Johnstown—1, 5, b li 16 a4 

Louis Franke, Mayor 


, 








K. , Secretary, 
Janina 49, 8, re a ne S Gene 
3. Ee Bardine, raed Burgess 
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Lancaster—l, 2, 0, 6, 9 | nt 
Charles Newbold, Secy., Chamber of ( ‘ ( ana 2 
McKeesport—l, 4-9, 12 : L. H ‘ Mayor 
George H. Lysa, Mayor K R. W s t | ‘ Leag 
‘ : H. A. Davidson, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce Da 1-8 12. 1 
Meadville—1-5, 11, 12 I N Scott, D Vepartment . 
John E, Reynolds, Mayor V elfare 
Monessen—l, 5, 7-9, 15 >. h S xas t ( g 
Lorrin Culler, Secretary, Board of Trad n—1 7, 12, 15 
Mount Pleasant—1-, 7-9, 12, 1 oy &- nd, S _ Retail Mer = Ae . 
john L. Shield, Burges ! l l, ¥ l-] 
New Brighton—l, 5, 6, 1 \ ter dS. | l I Me I 
Robert C. Weeber, Secretary, Char 1 ( ‘ t \ 
New Castle—1-12, 15 i Wor l, ¢ 
e Wilha Kennedy, Cor ne | ( er ( 
(nl City—1 6, 9, 15 i ec 1 i, j 
G. W. Lemon, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce F. D. Hende S ( e ( c 
Philadelphia—1-12, 14, 15 ( ton—l 2 
Board of Trade H,. H. Haine I fic M g \ 
Pittston—1, 3, 7, 15 I l, 3, 5-7, 12, 14 
O. M. Wintermute, Superintendent K t ( RK. ¢ be t \ Me l 3 
‘ larentum—1, 3, 5, 7, 9, LI, 12, I ague 
Clay White, Burgess HH ie 
lyrone—l, 4, 5 G. C. Re s to G Manager, 
Richard Beaston, Burgess  ( 
Uniontown—l, 7, 12 1 5 2, 14, 15 
Geo. M,. Baily, Mayor I H. McCuistior May 
Wilkes-Barre—1-3, 5, 7, 8, 15 ( Bracken, Secretary, ( r of Cor 
R. W. Ferrel, Secretary, Chamber of ( . t Arthu 1, 4-5, 7, 12, 16 
York—143, 5, 14 V. H. Richards S« t I ‘ 
Eugene F. Weiser, Secretary, Chan ( € 5 Antoni l, 3-7, 14 l2 
5. Carrington, Se ( Cor € 
RHODE ISLAND Sher 1, 2, 5, 6, 12, 1 
Newport—l, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13, 15 Cole, Mayor 
Clark Burdick, Mayor . Surratt, Secretary, ( mber of Com1 
Secretary, Board of Trade A, 9 
F, Stollenwerck, Secre ( q al ¢ 
SOUTH CAROLINA o- i 
’ ° H. D. Dr Se t ( ( r 
Charleston—l, 5, 10, 13, 15 | at > 
A. V. Snell, Secretary, Chamber of Cor ‘ ee xii ~ Pha ieedl ( an etd 
( umbia—1l, 3, 5-8, 11-13, 15 . 4 
I \. Griffith, Mayor " \] 
H. S. Kealhofer, Secretary, ( mber of Commerce —e : 
Florence—1, 5, 6, 11, 12, 15 be ey halle 
W. R. Barringer, Mayor \. R. Heywood =e 
Georgetown—l, 3, 5, 12, 15 : A, D, f, Ske, J 
Olin Sawyer, M. D., Mayor J. bt Dani ’ M ayOr 
R. | iel, Managing Secretary, Chamber of Salt Lake Cit i‘, 3, 10, 1e 
Commerce , Larson, Secretary, Commer ( 
Greenville—1, 3, 5-8, 11, 12, 15 
Chamber of Commerce VERMONT 
Rock Hill—6 1 it 1 5 ae 
William R limmons, General] Secreta ( sé y, Boa l 
ot Commerce 7 ns 2 oe 2. oe 
Sumter—l, 2, 5-7, 12, 14, 15 Art F. Stone, Secreta ( ( 
I I Reardon, Managing Secretar Cha ! f 
Commerce VIRGINIA 
SOUTH DAKOTA Bristol—1-3. 5-7, 10, 12, 13, 1 
Aberdeen—1, 2, 4, 5, 7-9, 11, 12, 14, 15 N. B. ReMine. Secretary, Bos Tradk 
F, W. Raymond, City Auditor Charlottesville—1-3, 5-8, 10, 12-1 
M. W. Williams, Secretary, Commercial Club \. J. Burnet, Secretary, Chamber of Commer 
Huron—1, 5, 7 12, 15 | lericksburg—1-2. 5-7. 12. 16 
O, M. Phelps, Secretary, Commercial Club 1. P. Rowe, Ma 
Watertown—l, 5, 7, 12, 15 E. M. Young. Pres ( ; ‘ 
George Schlosser, Secretary, Chamber of Com ‘ I rg—l, 3, 5-7, 12 
RK Jester, Ji Mi 
P rTENNESSEI I A. Scott. S ( f ( erce 
tristol—1-3, 5, 7, 12, 15 N t News—1-10, 12 
J. H. Faucette, Mayor 4. A. Moss, Mayor 
Chattanooga—1-3, 5-7, 10-13 B, Locke, Secret ( ( er 
Hal F. Wiltse, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce \ k—1, 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 2 
H. E. Olsen, Secretary, Manufacturers Associatior J. Winkler, Secreta B Trade i | 
Clarksville—1, 3, 5-7, 11-13, 15 ness Men’s ciatior 
; W. B. Young, City Recorder | mouth—1-3, 12, 14, 15 
P. J. Atkinson, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce ryrrell B. Sher City Manage 
Greenville—6, 7, 12, 15 k ke—l, 8, 12, 15 
E . Lancaster, Secretary, Commercial Clul John Wood, Secretar ( ber ( 
Jackson—1, 5-7, 10-12, 15 Rotary Club 
zawrence Taylor, Mayor Sutfolk—l, 3 


Johnson City—1, 3, 5, 7, 11 ( W. Holland, Secretary, Chamber of | 
William G. Mathes, Secy., Chamber of Commerce ; 
Knoxville—1, 3, 5-7 WASHINGTON 


Board of Commerce I gham—1, 5-7, 1 
Nashville 1, 5, 7, 12, 15 Pp. I Magrude I ve Secreta ( 
William R. Manier, Secretary, Commercial Club erce 
Se —1, 5-7, 1 
TEXAS S. Wight. Seer: ( p al ( 
Amarillo—1, 5, 12, 14, 15 ] 5-9 


Porter A. Whaly, Secretary, Board of City Devel 
ment 
Austin—1, 4-10, 12, 14, 15 . Slade, Secretary, Commercial Club 
W. E. Long, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce North Yakima—l, 5, 7, 9, 11 
Retail Merchants’ Association Joseph F. Barton, Mayor 


Blain, Managing Secy., Commercial ( 
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Seattle—1-3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 14, 15 
James Crehan, Secretary to the Mayor 
Clancy M. Lewis, Mfrs. Association 
Gordon C. Corbaley, Secy., Chamber of Commerce 
Spokane—-1-9, 11, 12, 15 
C. A. Fleming, Mayor 
J. A. Ford, N anaging Dory , Chamber of Commerce 
Tacoma—l1, 4-9, 11, 13, 
Harold King Rockhill, ueiinns to the Mayor 
E. P. Kemmer, Managing Secretary, Commercial 
Club and Chamber of Commerce 
Walla Walla—1-10, 12, 15 
. Toner, Mayor 
©, C, Soots, Secretary, Commercial Club 


Ww EST VIRGINIA 
( ete , 6 
G Bodice § Secretary, Board of Trade 
E kine 4, 3, 5, 8, 15 
dD. Talbott, President, Commercial Club 
Fr | dls 1-3, 5-7, 9-13, 15 
Anthony Bowen, Mayor 
Huntington—1-3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15 
E, Sehon, Mayor 
Morgantown—1-, 6 5, 7 
E. M. Grant, Secretary, Board of Trade 
WISCONSIN 
Ashland—1, 2 
Clarence Dennis, Mayor 
Byestee -1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 15 
E, Baringer, Secretary, Commercial Association 
Faw Claire—1-3, 5-8, 10, 12, 15 
E. Barron, _ 
Grand Rapids—1, 5 
E. W. Ellis, Mayor 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 


Janesville—1, 2, 5, 7-9, 15 
oY A. Fathers, Mayor 
V. Kuhn, General Secy., Commercial Club 
s ‘Crosse—1-9, ll, 12, 15 
\. A. Bentley, Mayor 
James R, Kinsloe, Executive Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce 
Madison—1, 7, 8, 11, 12 
Edward J. Samp, Secretary, Board of Commerce 
Manitowoc—1-3, 5, 7-12, 15 
Chamber of Commerce 
Marinette—1, 10, 12, 15 
& ohnston, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Marinette—1, 10, 12-15 
F. J. Smith, Mayor 
Milwaukee—1-15 
Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor 
Hornell Hart, Civic Secretary, City Club 
Fetterly, Associate Secretary, Wisconsin 
_ Manufacturers Association 
Neenah—2, 11 
E. B, Clark, Mayor 
Oshkosh—t1-3, 5-12, 15 
Edward S. Smith, Secretary, Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association 
Racine—1, 5 
Walter H. Reed, ey a Club 
Rhinelander—1-3, 5, 7, 8, 12, 
Grant V. Clark, Mayor 
Superior—1, 7-9, 11 
S. C. Sivertson, Acting Secy., Commercial Club 


WYOMING 
Rock Springs—3-5, 12, 15 
Dr, E. S. Lanzer, Mayor 





Coordinating and Financing Local Charities 


ANY inquiries have come to THE 
M AMERICAN City during the last 
month as to the best methods of 
strengthening local charities and of continu- 
ing the social welfare work of normal times, 
besides making adequate provision for the 
families of soldiers and sailors and for 
meeting other war emergencies. Probably 
the most significant movement of this kind 
undertaken since the declaration of war is 
the campaign which, as the present issue is 
being printed, is under way in Baltimore. 
The object of this campaign is to raise a 
large sum of money pledged for three years, 
to be known as “The Baltimore Fund.” The 
movement has the backing of Mayor James 
H. Preston, the Board of Trade, the Alli- 
ance of Charitable and Social Agencies and 
the Baltimore Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. An intensive campaign is being con- 
ducted thruout the city, with the slogan 
Peace or War, Home Preparedness for Bal- 


timore. The main objects of the fund are: 

To make adequate provision, as a mat- 
ter of patriotic duty, for the families of sol- 
diers, sailors and others called into govern- 
ment service, until the state and Federal 
governments assume this responsibility. 

To care for the poor, the sick and all 
who cannot provide for themselves, whether 
because of the stress of war conditions or 
for other reasons. 

3. To continue constructive work to pre- 
vent sickness, poverty and suffering in the 
community and to improve living and work- 
ing conditions. 

Tue AMERICAN City expects to publish 
for the benefit of other cities an outline of 
the methods developed in the raising of the 
Baltimore Fund. It is hoped to have the 
article in type by May 15, and an advance 
proof will be sent on request to any reader 
who may be interested in starting imme- 
diately a similar movement in his own city. 
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an Unprecedented Crisis 


Lot and Home Gardening Idea Towards Solving the Problem Presented by 
the Present Food Shortage 


By Ralph G. Stoddard 


Epitor’s Note.—As a war time measure, gardening has suddenly become a 
municipal function of the first importance. The following article is based on 
reports made to THe AMERICAN City from scores of cities thruout the United 
States, and on information from the Department of Agriculture and other 
sources. It ts believed to be the most definite, practical outline yet prepared of 
the steps essential to success in local campaigns for vacant lot and home gar- 
dening. 

Altho in most cities preliminary steps will have been taken before this 
issue reaches our readers, there are few localities where more intensive efforts 
are not possible as a patriotic duty, and there is none where intelligent effort 
will not be needed to sustain the enthusiasm of spring thru the heat of sum- 
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Mobilizing Unused Land and Forces to Meet 


An Outline of Some of the Methods That Are Being Used in Applying the Vacant 








mer. The author has had this idea especially in mind in compiling the article. 
The providing of adequate markets for surplus products is another problem 
needing prompt consideration. It will be treated at some length in the June 


number. 
The Crisis 
HE nation—in fact the entire world— 
T is to-day face to face with a very 
definite crisis. The world’s food 
supply is beyond any question dangerously 
low. If there had been no war, there would 
have been serious shortages in many crops 
last year and the year before, due solely to 
unfavorable climatic and soil conditions. 
These natural shortages were, of course, 
tremendously increased by the withdrawal 
from productive work of millions of men 
for the armies and munitions plants of 
Europe. 

There are clear indications of a further 
decrease in food production during the com- 
ing year. The Department of Agriculture 
predicts that the winter wheat crop in this 
country will be 52,000,000 bushels less than 
that of 1916—243,000,000 less than the crop 
of 1915. Also with the entry of the United 
States into the world war, from one to two 
million more men seem likely to be with- 
drawn from productive work—and these 
men will not stop eating, nor will their 
families. 

Added to all these circumstances is the 
fact that the nation has, by aligning itself 
on the side of the Entente Allies, assumed 


new responsibilities. It cannot “live unto 
itself alone.” It is morally bound to give 
its friends in Europe the help they need 
to win—and it begins to be apparent that 
what they need most just now is food. 

No one can tell how long the war, and the 
abnormal demands it has developed, will 
last. In any event, however, normal con- 
ditions of food production and distribution 
cannot be restored until long after the war 
has ceased. Many months will be required 
for readjustment to the activities of peace 
and for planting new crops and raising 
them. No relief of the strain is in sight. 

The seriousness of this crisis is too ob- 
vious for further comment. It is a situa- 
tion, too, that involves a seemingly impos- 
sible achievement—the securing of greatly 
increased crops in the face of a steadily 
decreasing supply of farm labor. While 
means may be found to check somewhat this 
decrease in farm labor, such measures can- 
not completely solve the problem, and they 
cannot be made immediately effective. In 
the meantime the seasons are advancing, 
and with their advance goes the opportunity 
for crop production. Nature will wait for 
no one. 
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The Vacant Lot Gardening Idea 


This peculiar situation can be met more 


effectively by vacant lot gardening—and by 
home gardening—than in any other way. 

In every city and village there is within 
the city limits a great deal of unused land, 
much of it very fertile land which, properly 
tilled, could be made to grow splendid crops 
of vegetables. In every city there are man 
men, women and children with the time and 
willingness to work land, who do not have 
the land to work. Che vacant lot garde ning 


In connection with this last source of 
labor, it is a fact that there are at the 
present time living in cities, towns, manu- 
facturing villages and suburban communi- 
ties in the United States approximately 13,- 
000,000 minors between the ages of six and 
twenty. While more than two-thirds of 
these become engaged as bread-winners by 
the time they reach fourteen years of age, 
an enormous quantity of produce could be 
grown by the work of children between the 


is 


ages of six and fourteen, and there still re- 

















THE CORN FIELD OF GENE AND JACK DARNALL, IN DANVILLE, ILL. 


The Civic Federation of Danville is 


idea provides for bringing these people and 
the land together. 

Any effort along these lines should also 
be accompanied by vigorous efforts to in- 
duce people who own land, and also are in 
a position to till it, to do so. This is the 
home gardening idea. 

Vacant lot and home gardening brings 
into play new labor resources which in the 
aggregate are enormous. They utilize the 
“spare time” of men who work in the city’s 
shops and offices, and of women, and what 
is one of the greatest of our unused re- 
soures, the work of children 


behind the gardening movement in that city 


mains a large army of potential workers 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
whose time is practically free during the 
summer months. In calling attention to 
these facts, we have, of course, in mind the 
fact that children must not be asked to work 
for as long hours or as steadily as adults, 
and that prior to the summer vacation they 
would be able to give to the work only the 
time they could spare from school.* Even 
with these allowances, however, there re- 


* See article by Owen R. Lovejoy, ““A Warning from 
the Experience of England,” on page 501 of 


this 
issue, 
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mains a tremendous labor resource that 
heretofore has not been used. 

The general application of the principle 
of vacant lot and home gardening must 
mean a material reduction in the cost of 
living as well as a decided increase in the 
world’s food supply. It does away with 
much of the expense of transportation and 
distribution which forms far too large a 
part of our food costs at the present time. 
The importance of these elements in the 
cost of living will be apparent from the fact 
that yearly expenditures for vegetables and 
small fruit foods outside of large cities 
average $138 per family of five persons. 

Local production for local needs also 
tends to make communities agriculturally 
independent. This will be of vital impor- 
tance in case the demands of war make it 
necessary for the government to use tem- 
porarily all of the railroad facilities in any 
localities for the transfer of troops, military 
equipment, etc. In some instances it might 
easily prevent a condition approaching 
starvation. 

Incidentally, the vacant lot gardening 
idea helps towards the solution of another 
problem that has grown out of city life— 
the problem of providing for the healthy 
physical development of the people who live 
in cities. The experience of army and navy 
recruiting stations has shown with unmis- 
takable clearness that the physical condition 
of the average city-bred man is far below 
what it should be. Giving these people an 
opportunity for gardening means giving 
them an opportunity to secure healthful, in- 
vigorating outdoor exercise, which will 
make them better citizens as well as add to 
the joy of living. 

All of these statements apply with par- 
ticular force in the case of children. This 
work by children, if it is not overdone—and 
it need not be—is bound to result in the de- 
velopment of more vigorous bodies, and also 
of healthier minds. Gardening has none of 
the abnormal, stunting tendencies of shop 
work. From a moral and mental standpoint 
it is also the best kind of a substitute for 
idleness. And it is good business training 
and is a most effective way of arousing the 
interest in agriculture that the development 
of this nation is demanding. 


Putting the Vacant Lot Gardening Idea 
Into Action 

The special object of this article is to out- 

line the essential steps involved in putting 


the vacant lot gardening idea into action, 
and the further steps necessary to keep in- 
terest alive and make results count. By the 
time this issue of THe American City 
reaches its readers, the initial steps should 
have been taken, and in most communities 
probably will have been. However, if they 
have not, it still is not too late to com- 
mence. Suggestions of value may be found 
in the following references to the things 
that are planned or under way in various 
communities. 

1. Secure the aid of the local agencies 
whose codperation is needed to make the un- 
dertaking a success. 

This is simply a question of personal 
work—enthusiasm and persuasion—on the 
part of the group of men in the community 
who get the vision first. The combinations 
of forces in a number of cities have been 
as follows: 


Dayton, Onto.—Public Welfare and Park 
Departments, public schools and the Dayton 
Playgrounds and Gardens Association. Here, 
too, the National Cash Register Company has 
instituted gardens for N. C. R. employes and 
their families on lands belonging to it. 

Vicxspurc, Miss.—City administration and 
Vicksburg Civic League, an organization com- 
posed largely of women. 

Cotumsus, Miss.—Chamber of Commerce, 
Civic League, the public schools, various 
women’s clubs, members of Y. W. C.:A. 

Brunswick, Ga.—A body of progressive 
citizens and the local real estate men. 

Attoona, Pa—Chamber of Commerce, Ro- 
tary Club and others. 

LAFAYETTE, Inp.—A Home Gardening Asso- 
ciation organized for the purpose. 

Pittspurc, KAns.—Chamber of Commerce, 
Women’s Federated Clubs, President of Labor 
Temple Club, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Presidents of all the Parent Teachers’ 
Association organizations in each ward school 
district. 


2. Ubtain the necessary financial support. 

Money will be needed to pay for expert 
supervision and for plowing, fertilizer and 
seeds. These expenses are taken up in 
more detail under steps No. 5 and 6 in this 
plan of action. Expenses have been borne 
in the following manner in several cities: 


Dayton, Onto.—Entirely by the city. This 
amounted to about $600 last year for plowing 
and harrowing the land. 

Attoona, Pa—The Chamber of Commerce 
donated $500 and the Rotary Club pledged $150. 

GosHEN, Inp.—The city is assisting those not 
able to meet the expenses. 

Turee Rivers, Micu.—The work is being 
financed by private subscription. 

NASHVILE, TENN.—The work here is financed 
by voluntary contributions from citizens. 
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Hardware and implement houses have given or 
loaned agricultural implements. While the 
bulk of seeds and plants are being purchased, 
some have been donated by seed houses. 

ASHTABULA, Onto.—Funds were raised by a 
committee appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mitwaukee, Wis.—City and county authori- 
ties cooperated in appropriating $1,000 to be 
used in carrying on a campaign to get school 
children as well as others to plant back yards 
and vacant lots in potatoes and garden truck. 

3. Secure the loan of vacant plots in the 
city. 

It has been found that a great deal of 
land can be secured in this way by simply 
presenting an appeal forcefully and clearly 
thru the local press. Usually newspapers 
are more than willing to give free space to 
such appeals. Quite frequently a blank 
similar to the one shown on this page, 
ready to fill out and mail, has been made a 
feature of such appeals and has been found 
very effective. Often this free space has 
been supplemented by paid advertisements. 

The following appeal, which is character- 
istic of others, appeared daily during April 
in The Newark (N. J.) Evening News: 


HAVE YOU OFFERED YOUR VACANT 
LOT YET? 

Planting time for some vegetables will soon 
be over. And before they can be planted by 
scores of vacant lot gardeners, the lot must be 
located, the owner’s permission gained and the 
ground plowed. For plowing by the Yard and 
Lot Improvement Committee there is a long 
waiting list. 

To do any good your vacant lot must be 
offered right away to the committee, which 
then will not have to look you up when a gar- 
dener, bent on hitting the high cost of living. 
finds it is just the plot he wants. 

Fill out the blank and send it to the com- 
mittee, Room 709, Firemen’s building. 





re 

I hereby offer to lend my vacant lot (lots) 
to the Newark Yarp ann Lot IMPpRovEMENT 
Com™itter, Firemen’s Building, until Novem- 
ber 1, 1917. 
Location of lot 
Your name 


Address 


ee ee es 
ee ee es 
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In Charleston, Ill, the local merchants 
got behind the campaign very vigorously 
and donated their advertising space in the 
newspaper for this purpose most gener- 
ously. One issue of the paper is filled with 
advertisements of this character appearing 
under such headings as “Patriotism Com- 
mences at Home,” “Make Use of Your 


Waste Land and Be Patriotic,” “Just Your 
Plain Duty,” “Grass and Weeds Won't Feed 
an Army,” “Be Patriotic—Use All Your 
Waste Ground,” and others of the same 
sort. 

It is usually necessary, however, to rein- 
force such methods as these by a more di- 
rect appeal in order to secure as much land 
as will be needed. It is always desirable 
to make a close survey of the city and to list 
all vacant lots and gardens. In some in- 
stances this has been accomplished by as- 
signing a committee to each ward for the 
purpose. In Brunswick, Ga., the codpera- 
tion of the real estate men was enlisted. 
In Springfield, Ohio, the police force helped 
in securing the names of owners of vacant 
lots. In Indianapolis the work of listing 
vacant lots was carried on by committees 
of citizens assisted by the Police and Fire 
Departments. In this way every lot in the 
city was recorded. In Centralia, Wash., 
this work was accomplished thru a canvass 
conducted by the Civic Improvement Club, 
a women’s organization. 

After securing the names of the owners, 
the next move is a direct approach by per- 
son or mail or telephone. Owners have 
been found almost without exception very’ 
glad to coéperate in the movement by plac- 
ing their land temporarily at the disposal of 
the committees. In Cloquet, Minn., one of 
the wealthy men of the city donated a large 
tract of land for garden purposes which it 
had been planned to devote to a golf course. 

4. Find the people who are willing to cul- 
tivate the lots and see that they get the op- 
portunity. 

Any campaign designed to give people 
who are willing to cultivate land the oppor- 
tunity to do so, should also be designed to 
urge people who have the opportunity to 
take advantage of it. Vacant lot gardening 
and home gardening are coérdinate under- 
takings which work towards the accom- 
plishment of the same end. Essentially the 
same arguments may be advanced in pro- 
moting each. 

Such a campaign must then be designed 
to reach the following groups of people: 

(a) Adults with home gardens 

(b) Adults who have no home gardens but 
will cultivate vacant lots 

(c) Children who have home gardens 

(d) Children who can cultivate vacant lots 

The following forms of approach are be- 
ing found effective: 
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(a) Newspaper publicity 

(b) Circulars delivered by mail aad by 
messenger 

(c) Posters 

(d) “Movie” slides 

(e) Instruction of children at school 

(f) Pamphlets given to children to take 
home to parents 

(g) Appeals by ministers in foreign churches 

(h) Parade 

\ campaign to promote increased vege- 
table growing within city limits can usually 
be effectively extended to the farmers and 
farmers’ families in the surrounding terri- 
tory. In carrying out such a plan it should 
be borne in mind that truck gardens on 
farms are almost always cultivated mainly 
by the farmer’s wife and children. 

All that has been said of the use of news- 
paper publicity to secure the use of vacant 
lots may be said of its use in securing men 
to till them. In this connection it should be 
borne in mind, however, that the people it is 
desired to reach are frequently of another 
nationality and consequently the reading 
notices must often be presented in more 
than one language. 

The advertising space donated by the 
merchants in Charleston, IIl., was used in 
reaching possible tillers of vacant lots and 
home gardens, as well as in reaching men 
who owned vacant lots. 

Circulars with regard to available vacant 
lots may be most effectively placed in 
the right hands by simply distributing them 
from house to house by messenger. The 
text of one circular which was printed in 
English and Italian and distributed in this 
manner in Madison, N. J., is as follows: 





Do you want to raise your own vegetables 
for next winter? 

Plowed and harrowed ground furnished free. 

All vegetable seeds (including seed potatoes) 
and fertilizer sold at cost. 

You or your boys or your girls do the work 
and reap your reward. 

Fill out blank before Tuesday, April 10, and 
send to garden committee of Home Defense 
League at the Settlement House on Main 
Street, 

0 a ee 


How many in your family?.. aa 
How much ground required?....... 
How much fertilizer required?....... ed 
What quantity of each seed required?.. 











In Boston, posters have been placed in 
the street cars bearing such headings as 
“Double the Food Supply,” “Plant a Garden 
This Spring,” “The Planting Line Supports 
the Firing Line,” etc. 

In Flushing, N. Y., the Flushing Home 


Gardens Committee has issued a forceful 
series of posters, of which two are here re- 


produced: 


The Nation, the Army, the Allies will need more 
food. If the men fight in the trenches the slay- 
agence must work in the fields. Every vacant 
ot, every yard must be planted. Flushing Must 
Lead in this War Work. Will YOL Help? Full 
Information from 


Flushing Home Gardens Committee 
Eighty-Nine Main Street 


TELEPHONE FLUSHING 546. 


Patriots to Arms Shoulder Your Hoe 


PLANT $1 REAP.$10 


You Can Do It in Your Yard or on a Vacant Lot 
which We will Plow and Fertilize For You 
Flushing Home Gardens Committee 
Eighty-Nine Main Street 


TELEPHONE FLUSHING 546 


We Will Start You and Teach You FREE How 
to Feed the Family for Almost Nothing 


























In Macon, Ga., the ministers in foreign 
churches have, at the request of the Mayor, 
told the people of the need for intensive and 
intelligent cultivation of all vacant land 
within their reach. This appeal has met 
with splendid response, 

At St. Johnsbury, Vt., a great parade 
was held with the purpose of arousing in- 
terest thruout the city in the cultivation of 
land. This was followed by a mass meet- 
ing addressed by an agricultural expert. 

Motion picture slides are being used in 
Oklahoma City to stimulate home garden- 
ing. One of them is reproduced below: 


[ARROTS 
SALSI/F Y 
PARSNIPS 


, 


h furnish best veoetable > 
LATE SUMMER-FALL «x2 WINTER 


IC/ 





While this form of advertising has been 
used here simply to reach the home gar- 
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dener, it can be used just as effectively in 
reaching the prospective vacant lot gar- 
dener. 

Many schools have teachers who deal 
with agriculture and are in the best position 
to arouse enthusiasm among the children 
for this work and to guide them in it. In 
Oklahoma City 3,000 children were enrolled 
in a garden contest thru the schools. 

In Madison, Ind., the names of a good 
many people who were willing to till vacant 
lots were secured thru questionnaire blanks 
distributed to public school children with 
the request that they take them home to 
their parents. It was intended that one such 
questionnaire should reach each family. Its 
form was essentially as follows: 





1. Names of Children 


Dy cciscbesveunyebincceee ve Scr 
Dibueshetinesbeusvisenrces BR idd cain» 
Bove cdsun gesvevercneasane BRsssccaee 
en ee er eee 


. Did you do any gardening last summer?... 
: Would you like to do gardening this sum- 
mer? 


» Gree aime ten wpmete Benhe cscs, ccccvcvcescs 
. If you do not intend to use your garden 
would your parents be willing for some 
SEE SEE CEE aviseurenensesarsees.s 


so no moore 











In Holyoke, Mass., and Alton, Ill, a 
charge of $1 is being made for each plot 
assigned. There is something to be said in 
favor of this, inasmuch as people who would 
be perfectly willing to till land are reluctant 
to place themselves in the position of ap- 
pearing to accept charity. 

This same plan is being followed in 
Waterloo, lowa. There the money secured 
in that way, as well as money raised from 
another source, will be used at the end of 
the year for prizes for the best gardens. 

The Boy Scouts of America are getting 
behind the vacant lot gardening and home 
gardening ideas with enthusiasm. Their 
slogan is “Every Scout Feed a Soldier.” 

5. Arrange for plowing of vacant lots, 
furnishing fertilizer and seeds. 

The usual plan in this connection appears 
to be to have the plowing done without 
charge in every instance and to furnish 
fertilizer and seeds wherever the gardeners 
are unable to provide these themselves. 
Plowing is the principal item for which 
finances will be required. 

The following outline shows what a num- 
ber of cities are doing along these lines: 


Dayton, On10.—Plowing done by city with- 
out charge. The families in most instances 
cleaned the vacant lot of tin cans and rubbish 
and the Street Department removed these to 
the dump. In some instances the Welfare De- 
partment of Dayton used workhouse labor in 
preparing the lots for cultivation. Seeds are 
sold thru the public schools and parochial 
schools to children at one cent per package. 
In normal times about 75,000 packages of seed 
are sold to the children annually for use in 
their home gardens. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Here the plowing prob- 
lem was taken care of by the representatives of 
twenty-seven tractor companies with factories 
or agencies located there, who offered to plow 
the land free of charge. Arrangements were 
also made whereby the gardeners could obtain 
seeds at wholesale prices. 

PHILapeLtpHiA, Pa.—The work here is car- 
ried on under the direction of the Philadelphia 
Vacant Lot Cultivation Association. This or- 
ganization plows and harrows the land and 
furnishes sufficient fertilizer and good seed to 
insure a successful start. It is found that 
these services and materials cost the Associa- 
tion about $5 per garden. For them a charge 
is made of $1 for the first season, $2 for the 
second season, and so on, so that such families 
as continue to cultivate the gardens to the fifth 
season pay by that time the full cost of what 
they receive. 

Santa Monica, Cat.—The city plows and 
harrows free of charge and furnishes water at 
one-half regular rates. 

Denver, Coro.—The local water company 
furnishes free water sufficient for a lot 25 by 
100 feet to each gardener. Seed companies 
here sell seeds at the wholesale price of 11% 
cents per package. Plowing is being done by 
private individuals for 75 cents to $1.50 per lot. 
Where the gardeners are unable to meet this 
expense, however, the city is prepared to do so. 

DututH, Minn.—City has made available a 
plowing outfit which will be used on gardens 
at nominal expense. 


6 Provide for expert instruction and su- 
pervision. 

A very large proportion of the “gar- 
deners” who undertake this work will neces- 
sarily be amateurs. Unless they are prop- 
erly instructed and guided, there will be 
many failures and disappointments. The 
country cannot afford such wastes just now, 
nor can it afford the reaction which failures 
would exert on the development of the 
movement in years to come. The need of 
guidance and instruction is particularly im- 
portant in the case of children. 

Generally speaking, this need is being 
taken care of in essentially the following 
ways: 

(a) Thru inspectors who visit the gardens 
and advise the gardeners concerning their in- 
dividual problems. 

(b) Thru lectures. In the case of children 
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PREPARING THE GROUND FOR A CHILDREN’S GARDEN IN DAYTON, OHIO 
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devoted to quickly perishable products. 
Following is what a number of cities have 
done to provide for this need: 


New Orveans, La.—Three garden experts 
have been engaged to lecture to people who do 
not know how to plant gardens and show them 
how to do it. 

Boston, Mass.—Here there are at least fif- 
teen grammar school districts where the chil- 
dren are giving afternoons and Saturdays to 
vacant lot and home gardening. In each dis- 
trict the best fitted teacher has been selected 
to supervise the gardening in that district 
\rrangements are being made to provide for 
supervision during the summer months. 

LaFayette, Inp—Here Purdue University 
has furnished supervisors 

Dayton, Ou1o.—There are 29 model school 
gardens in Dayton, established mainly on bor- 
rowed ground, in connection both with public 
and parochial schools. On these school gar- 
dens about 700 children are instructed twice 
each week in the science and practice of vege- 
table gardening. A trained garden instructor 
is in charge of the work. Each child is taught 
the entire subject from the preparation of the 
ground to the harvest and sale of the products 

There are also in Dayton about 1,800 chil- 
dren’s home gardens which are cultivated un- 


der the direction of the Dayton Playgrounds 
and Gardens Association. The association 
provides some seven inspectors, who visit home 
gardens once every two weeks after planting, 
and grade children according to their faithful- 
ness and success. 

Turee Rivers, Micn.—An agricultural 
teacher has been employed for the entire 
twelve months in the year to instruct children 

Hotvoke, Mass.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce has engaged an agricultural expert to 
take full charge of the vacant lot gardening 
project. 

Orvanpo, FLra.—The work of instructing the 
gardeners is carried on by the Board of Trade. 
Here the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
happens to be an agricultural man. 

Oi Crry, Pa—Two garden experts have 
offered their services without charge. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—An agricultural expert 
from Purdue University has been appointed 
Superintendent of the City Gardening Depart- 
ment, recently organized. The city is divided 
into thirty districts with a supervisor over 
each district. The supervisors are persons 
with knowledge of practical gardening. Their 
duties are to offer suggestions to the amateur 
gardener and help him in solving his problems. 

OxLAHnoMA City, Oxta—The Chamber of 
Commerce employed an expert horticulturist 


MOBILIZING THE FIRST LINE OF “HOME GUARDS” 
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ITS GOING TO BE UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR THESE ANYWAY 
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FROM THE NEW 


as garden supervisor. In addition to person- 
ally supervising gardening work, he prepared 
information of benefit to amateur gardeners 
which was disseminated by means of daily 
articles in the “Garden Section” columns of 
the two leading dailies, thru a special number 
of the Chamber of Commerce News devoted 
entirely to gardening, and thru slides shown 
twice nightly in the five largest motion picture 
houses in the city. About twenty men and 
women who are especially interested and espe- 
cially qualified by experience are being ap- 
pointed “neighborhood inspectors” to oversee 
the gardening in their respective residence 
sections. Each evening they visit and inspect 
gardens and encourage and aid the gardeners 
in solving their individual problems. Bulletins 
on sweet potato growing and home gardening 
published by the State Agricultural College 
are distributed at the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, newspaper offices and drug stores to all 
asking for them. Daily suggestions based on 
current conditions, such as rains, etc., are made 
thru newspapers and on theater screens. 

New Caste, Pa—Here the “field agent” 
has been hired by the Board of Trade. 

Denver, Coto.—Here gardening experts se- 
cured from the State Agricultural College 
have tested the ground and made statements 





YORK TRIBUNE 


as to which portions are adapted to garden 
truck. 

Macon, Ga.—Supervision is supplied by the 
park superintendent and assistants. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The general supervision 
of and instruction in the gardening work of 
school children is being carried on by the 
Knapp School of Farm Life. A member of 
the senior class of that school is detailed to 
each “regiment” of children. The method of 
organization along military fines in effect here 
is explained later in this article. 


Plans Used to Stimulate and Maintain 
Interest 

In gardening, as in everything else that 
involves real work, means must be provided 
to stimulate interest and maintain it. The 
people behind the movement will find that, 
during the hot summer months particularly, 
the competition will often be pretty keen 
between the needs of the gardens and “a 
cool place to sit down and rest.” Every de- 
vice that can be employed should be used to 
induce a spirit of rivalry and pride in re- 
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sults among the gardeners, whether adults 
or children. 

Cash prizes are frequently offered to 
keep the children’s interest alive, but Mr. 
O. H. Benson, in charge of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, suggests that “patriots’ 
medals,” to be awarded with fitting cere- 
mony at the end of the season, would be 
more effective and desirable. 

In one instance it has been proposed to 
place in front of a plot that is being tilled 
by Boy Scouts a sign reading as follows: 





BOY SCOUTS’ 
HOME DEFENSE PLOT 


We, the Boy Scouts of ————., by culti 
vating this plot of land, are doing our share 
towards helping the Nation meet the present 
food crisis. 

Are you doing yours? 











This ‘sign will unquestionably have a 
stimulating effect on many men reading it 
who own a plot of land that could be cul- 
tivated. It is also bound to react favorably 
on the boys, for it would be distinctly hu- 
miliating to have a sign of this sort call the 
public attention to a poorly kept garden 
overrun with weeds. For the plan to be 
most effective, a good central location 
should be secured, where the notice and the 
garden would be seen by as many people as 
possible. 

Following are some schemes for stimu- 
lating and maintaining interest that are be- 
ing tried out in a number of different com- 
munities : 


Sauissury, N. C.—The element of competi- 
tion is introduced among the children gar- 
deners by marking them by points in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Size of garden, 1 to 5 points 

Time spent in working, 1 to 5 points 

Appearance of garden, 1 to 10 points 

Net profit obtained, 1 to 40 points 

Record of expense and sales, 1 to 20 points 

History of work, including diagram of garden, 

1 to 20 points 

The total if the student secured the highest 
mark attainable under each division would be 
100. 

Water.oo, Ia—Prizes are being awarded 
here. In making the awards the greatest atten- 
tion is being given to the value of the crop, 
rather than to beauty, altho every effort is 
being made to have the gardens as beautiful 
as possible. The point that is being driven 
home most strongly is the need for raising 
successful crops. 

Om City, Pa.—A decided impetus was given 
to the movement by an offer on the part of the 


Oil City Trust Company of a cash prize of 
$200 for the ten best gardens put in by ama- 
teur gardeners within the limits of Oil City. 

DURHAM, N. C—A “Home Garden Con- 
test” has been started which will apply to 
vegetable gardens in the yards of residences 
and in vacant lots within the city’s corporate 
limits. The contest provides that not more 
than two-thirds of the work of planting and 
caring for the crops may be done by a hired 
gardener, that contestants need not be owners 
of the ground they cultivate, and that not 
more than one prize may be won by a com- 
petitor. Quite a variety of prizes has been 
provided for. The first prize is $15 for the 
best garden of at least six different vegetables 
whose condition at July 1 is deemed best. The 
prize is determined 50 per cent by the quality 
of the crop, 25 per cent by cost of production, 
15 per cent by arrangement, 10 per cent for 
neatness. There is also a prize of $10 for the 
second best garden and $5 for the third best 
garden. There is a fourth prize for the best 
garden judged June 1, the award being based 
on the utilization of available space, condition 
of growing vegetables and cost. There are 
prizes for the largest watermelon, the largest 
cucumber, the best potatoes, the heaviest beet. 
the heaviest tomato, the largest head of cab- 
hage, the largest cantaloupe, for the best as- 
sortment of vegetables. This last must con- 
sist of six different varieties. There are also 
prizes for the largest ear of spring corn, the 
largest Irish potato and the heaviest dozen 
onions. 

BirmMIncHaM, Ata.—The children’s ey 
ing work is carried on under the direction of 
the Birmingham Department of Home and 
School Gardens. Each child is impressed with 
the fact that his garden is a business for which 
he is responsible. He is furnished a daily rec- 
ord book in which there are blanks that pro- 
vide for: 

A sketch of the ground 

A sketch of the garden 

Record of vegetables planted with dates of 

planting and of harvesting 

Record of work done 

Cost of garden 

Vegetables used at home and their value 

Crops sold and their value 

Canned products used at home and their value 

Canned products sold and their value 
Instructions are given for filling out these 
blanks. 

MaAnKato, Minn.—The Commercial Club 
offered prizes for the best gardens raised by 
boys of ten to fifteen years of age. The mer- 
chants have supplemented these with other 
prizes. 

Macon, Ga.—The Fourth National Bank is 
offering two sets of prizes of $15, $10 and $s. 
One set will apply to vacant lot gardens, the 
other to home gardens. Awards are based on 
production and food value in proportion to 
area planted, absence of parasites and weeds, 
utilization of all space designated, and other 
considerations. 

Derrance, Onto.—A prize is offered for each 
ward and a grand prize for the entire city. A 
penalty is also provided in a provision that gar- 
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dens will be taken over by the supervising 
committee if not properly kept. 

Newsurcu, N. Y.—A camera squad has been 
organized which photographs each garden in 
the city every week. This work is districted 
and divided among enough people so that there 
are two or more assigned to each plot of any 
size. Awards of merit in the form of blue 
ribbons are given periodically to the gardeners 
having the best kept plots. Also the photo- 
graphs of the best plots are reproduced in the 
local dailies and shown in the motion picture 
theaters. Photographs of the gardeners who 
get the prizes are also shown on the screens. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—A mass meeting was 
held of the boys in the city schools between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen years, and a 
movement started to enlist them into the 
“Army of the Furrows.” A similar mass meet- 
ing of the girls between the same ages was 
held for the same purpose. The army of boys 
is divided up into regiments according to 
school districts. The colonel of each regi- 
ment is the principal of the school in that dis 
trict. Each regiment is subdivided into squads 
of fifteen, and these squads are officered by a 
captain and two lieutenants elected by the boys 
themselves. A similar system of organization 
has been followed in the case of the girls 
Here one of the women teachers is placed in 
command of the regiment and is given the title 
of “Lieutenant-Colonel.” Each squad will re- 
ceive one-fourth of what is raised for their 
own use. The remaining three-fourths will be 
under the control of the committee having the 
movement in charge. 

The work done by students is allowed to 
count in their scholarship standing in place of 
the manual training work they have been do- 
ing. Each boy and girl is asked to sign the 
following pledge: 


Army of the Furrows 
PLEDGE 

» HEREBY PLEDGE MYSELF never to bring disgrace to this, 
m my Country, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, and never to 
dezert my comrades in the rank; | will strive for the ideals and the 
sacred things of my Country both alone and with many; | will revere 
. &) and obey my Country's law; | will honor my Country's flag. | will 
de my best to incite a like respect and reverence in these about me who are prone 
fo annul or set them at Aaughi; | will strive unceasingly to quicken the public 
sense of patriotic duty. Thus I shall always strive to transmit this, my Country, 
not less but greater, be/ler and more beautiful than & wes tran:milted to me 

In carrying out the above pledge, | ask to be enlisted in the Army of the 
Furrows, and | promise to assist, so far as | am able, in the cultivation of idle 
acres in the City of Nashville for the purpose of assisting the Government of the 
United States in the conservation of food products. I will hold myself subject 
to the orders of the officers of my company, of my regiment, in the Army of the 
Furrows. , 
Name Residence 
Telephone — Age School 
Parent or Guardian ——___—_—_—_—_ 





As an additional means of holding the in 
terest of the boys, each district is provided 


48) 


with a baseball diamond and each squad is al 
lowed to devote one afternoon 
game. 


a week to this 


Pamphlets for the Instruction of Gardeners 

Some very excellent pamphlets have been 
published for the specific purpose of in- 
structing amateur vegetable gardeners. 
lhree of these, which are available for dis- 
tribution, are: 


“Garden Primer.” Published by Mayor 
Mitchel’s Food Supply Committee, 71 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

“Grow Your Own Vegetables and Save 
Money.” Published by the Garden Club of 
America, care of League of Catholic Women 
for Civic and Social Reform, 154 East Thirty- 
Fighth Street, New York. 

“The Vacant Lot and Backyard Gardener's 
Handy Guide.” Published by the Agricultural 
College Extension Service, of the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fitting and Planting Small Gardens.” Pub- 
lished by Connecticut Committee of Food Sup- 
ply, 30 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Che following publications issued by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of 
the Interior, Wash., D. C., may also be of 
value: 

“School and Home Gardening.” 


“Instructions for School Supervised Home 
Gardens.” 


These bulletins issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, Wash., D. C., may be found 
useful: 


“Organization and Instruction in Boys’ 
Corn-Club Work.” Form No. B. P. I. 803. 

“The Small Vegetable Garden: Suggestions 
for Utilizing Limited Areas.” Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin, 818. 

“Home Gardens. Vegetables to Grow and 
How to Grow Them.” Form No. NR, 3 (S. R. 
S. Doc. 49, Ext. N.). 

“Seed and Plants for the Home Garden. To 
Supply Vegetables for a Family of Four Per- 
sons.” Form No. NR, 2 (S. R. S. Doc. 46, 
Ext. N.). 

“Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. Hints to Po- 
tato Growers.’ (S. R. S. Doc. 10, Ext. N.) 
Form No. 0-6. 

“Plan for a Square Rod Home Garden.” 
Form No. NR, to. 

“How to Grow an Acre of Corn.” 
Bulletin, 537 
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DISGRACEFUL IN TIMES OF PEACE, SUCH A ROAD IS ALMOST TREASONABLE IN 
rIME OF WAR 


Road Building and Maintenance as a 
War Time Measure 


By Logan Waller Page , 
Director, U. S. Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering 


AMERICAN City for my views on the 

subject of road building and mainte- 
nance aS a war-time measure. It is not 
within my province as an official of the civil 
branch of the Federal Service to enter into 
a long discussion bearing upon the military 
aspects of this subject, but | feel that a 
suggestion concerning the question of road 
building and maintenance from the stand- 
point of the general welfare may not be 
out of place in this crisis. 

As to whether or not there should be a 
marked increase in the construction of pub- 
lic roads, it is well to bear in mind the fact 
that the annual outlay for public roads in 
the United States is already in excess of 
$300,000,000. A great deal of this huge 
expenditure is wasted because our road 
building and maintenance forces are not 
uniformly well organized and trained, and 
our systems of road management are ex- 
ceedingly faulty. It would seem that our 
efforts could be very well devoted toward 


| HAVE been asked by the Editor of THe 


obtaining more and better results for our 
present outlay. Politics should be put aside 
and an earnest effort made to place road 
management on a sound economic 
rather than to put great increases in men 
and money into our road building program. 
Che feverish hastening of new road con- 
struction would, to my mind, have little or 
no bearing upon the outcome of the war 
and might withdraw from other occupa- 
tions engineers and laborers sorely needed 
in the places where they are now employed 

The importance of producing and con- 
serving an adequate food supply cannot be 
overestimated, and I believe that we should 
be serving our country best by so arranging 
our road building projects as to interfere 
in the slightest possible degree with the 
labor supply needed on the farms. Many 
of the states are continuing the antiquated 
practice of calling out the taxpayers semi- 
annually or annually to work the roads. 
The operation of this system should, in my 
judgment, either be modified so as not to 
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interfere with farm labor, or should be dis 
continued altogether, except where there is 
urgent need for road repair, and other 
means are not available for doing it. The 
inauguration of new road building projects 
should be given most careful thought as to 
the possible effect of withdrawing the labor 
from other occupations to which it is essen- 
tial. 

Convict labor, while not always econom- 
ical for road construction, should be care- 
fully considered as a possible means of re- 
lieving labor scarcity. Wherever the con- 
victs can be withdrawn from occupations 
which are not now of genuine economic im- 
portance to the country and utilized in such 
road work as to release free labor for the 


farms and other needed fields of 
this should be done. 


activity, 


In general, my comment on this question 
is that, so far as the military considerations 
are concerned, we may confidently trust the 
judgment of those who are responsible for 
the conduct of military affairs. So far as 
the economic considerations are concerned 
we should so conduct our road work as to 
interfere in the slightest possible degree 
with other economic activities of more im- 
mediate and pressing importance to the peo 
ple, thereby conserving our labor supply, and 
should strive for greater efficiency in the 
present handling of road work and 


exacting care in the selection of roads for 


1 


more 


improvement and maintenance 





Convict Labor On Nebraska Roads 


By George E. Johnson 


State Engineer, Nebraska 


Epitor’s Nore.—The value of carrying out the suggestion made by Mr. 
Page in the preceding article, as to utilizing convict labor in road work, is em- 
phasized by the following account of such an experiment in Nebraska. In these 
times when every man’s working day should count toward national protection 
and efficiency. what could be a better policy than to increase the working 
strength of a body of men who need the wholesome stimulus of helping the 


community ? 


And what better choice of work for them could be made than 


the building of roads which shall serve the mobilization of the country’s re- 


sources? 


OR the first time in the state’s history, 
Nebraska has used convict labor for 
the construction of paved roads. As 

the subject of roads and road building is a 
live topic at the present time, it may be of 
interest to many to know how the work was 
conceived and carried out, and what results 
have been obtained. 

The summer prior to the meeting of the 
last session of the State Legislature, a 
movement was started in the city of Uni- 
versity Place, which is about a mile from 
the city limits of Lincoln, to pave the road 
between University Place and Lincoln. 
The city of University Place and the county 
controlled only 50 per cent of the frontage 
on the proposed pavement. The state, by 
virtue of the State Agricultural College, 
controlled the other 50 per cent. A _ bill 
was introduced by the Lincoln Representa- 


tives which called for the necessary appro- 
priation to pay for one-half the cost of the 
abutting pavement. By the terms of the 
bill the Governor was empowered to con- 
struct the state’s share by 
vict labor, if he saw fit 


the use of con 
The bill carried 
and became operative at once. 

The contract for the city and county's 
share of the work was let in July; and, by 
agreement, the contractor took the east half 
of the district and the state the west half. 

Contracts for the supply of the necessary 
material were entered into by the Governor, 
with the aid of the State Engineer, and the 
writer was selected to take active charge 
of the work. 


The Building of the Road 
The road was to be 32 feet from curb 


to curb; 6- by 20-inch concrete curbs were 
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specified, as well as a 5-inch concrete base 
with a repressed brick surface, filled with 
asphalt placed on a sand cushion. 

Work was started on the 27th of August, 
with seven convicts, two of whom were car- 
penters; the others were used to unload 
cement and store it in a nearby barn, which 
was prepared for that purpose. Four cars 
of cement were placed in this storehouse, 
ind were held for emergency work. 

The following week thirty more prisoners 
were received, and the construction work 
was started. 

The concrete was all mixed at a central 
plant and hauled to the work in the regular 
grader’s dump wagon. This method proved 
very satisfactory and economical. Wood 
forms were used for the curb. These were 
made by the convicts and served their pur- 
pose very well. 


The Men and Their Work 


The men chosen for the work were not 
all short-term men, as would be supposed; 
the majority were short-term men, but there 
were several who were under life sentence. 
They were selected on account of their 
ability and willingness to work, their relia- 
bility and trustworthiness. On leaving the 
penitentiary they gave their word of honor 
not to attempt to escape, and they were in- 
formed that there would be no one to stand 
guard at night, except their day guard, who 
was there to see that all rules were ob- 
served, 

I accepted the men on the work as I 
would any laborers on any other job, and 
told them that all I expected was an honest 
day’s work, and if I did not get it there 
were plenty more men at the institution who 
would appreciate the open life. 

During the ninety days, there was only 
one man who broke his parole, and only 
one whom I had to send back. The first 


was a colored boy with four months to 
serve, and the other a white man who was 
just naturally lazy and made the others dis- 
satisfied, as he did not do his share. On the 
whole, they gave me just as satisfactory 
service as any set of green men would on 
similar work. 

The hardest thing I had to contend with 
was ignorance. Only three men, out of 
thirty to fifty, had ever seen a paving job 
before, and, with the exception of three 
others, had never worked at any kind of 
construction work, their line of endeavor 
being the reverse. 

The boys were willing and faithful, and 
felt it as keenly as I did that they were just 
becoming efficient in laying curbing when 
the curb was finished, and the same was true 
of the other divisions of work. Every man 
seemed to take a secret delight and private 
satisfaction in the fact that at the end of 
the day he could look back and see that he 
personally had accomplished something 
that would benefit someone. On Sundays 
| frequently found them examining the ad- 
joining contractor’s work and comparing it 
with their own. 


The Results . 


Whatever might be the motive that 
caused the conception of the law that the 
Legislature passed, which made it possible 
to employ these men on the work, it did a 
great deal of real good, irrespective of the 
value of the 13,000 yards of paving to the 
immediate community. 

Most of these convicts have been re- 
leased and are again in civil life, and as far 
as I can learn are employed at useful, hon- 
est work, 

Financially, also, the work was a com- 
plete success, as a net saving was made to 
the state of $5,624.28, using the adjoining 
work as a basis of estimating the probable 
cost of the pavement laid by the convicts. 
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NEW YORK FIRE BOAT IN ACTIVE SERVICE H 
I 
Emergency Measures Adopted by the New i 
York Fire Departmen | 
partment | 
By Robert Adamson ; 
Fire Commissioner, New York City | 
. NUMBER of measures have been roads entering New York City, Jersey Cit | 
adopted in the New York Fire De- and Hoboken, as well as those of the Sta {{! 
: partment to meet possible emergen ard Oil Company, the Bush Terminal Co i 
5 cies due to the war. pany and the Jay Terminal Company 
7 One of the most important is the organi The water-front has been divided into te 
“| zation of am auxiliary fleet of fire boats. zones, to each of which certain of tl 
lhe greatest fire hazard in New York is on _ tugboats are assigned. When a fire occur 
the water-front because of large shipments the Fire Department operators call up th 
of munitions and supplies to Europe and be railroad tug dispatchers in the zone af 
d cause of the wooden piers. Last year our fected. It is then the dispatcher’s duty 
5 shipments to Europe increased $1,000,000, locate not less than two tugs and direct 
000 over the previous year. The biggest them to proceed to the scene of the firé 
: fire in the city was the burning of a pier dropping their tows at the nearest piers if 
‘ in Brooklyn. necessary hese boats have already don 
4 The auxiliary fire boat fleet consists of plendid service at fires, and in case I 


; 143 powerful tugboats belonging to the rail emergency would be invaluable n ord 
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to make this volunteer service more effec- 
tive, the tugboat captains are given tech- 
nical instructions in fire-fighting at Fir¢ 
Headquarters. 

In connection with the water-front haz- 
ard, we have also been in touch with the 
Secretary of War, with a view to having 
more stringent regulations adopted for the 
transportation of explosives. The shipping 
points for munitions in New Jersey oppo 
site New York constitute a grave danger to 
the city. The War Department should ex- 
ercise supervision over the handling and 
transportation of explosives at these points 
We may take the most careful precautions 
in this city against explosives being ob- 
tained, but our efforts are of little use so 
long as anyone can go to Jersey City or 
Bridgeport and get all the explosives he 
wants, 

\nother of the steps taken by this De- 
partment in order that it might be able to 
meet all possible emergencies was the or- 
ganization of ten additional fire companies 
for service during the period of the war, 
in important sections of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. The Board of Aldermen has 
authorized the issue of revenue bonds to 
the extent of approximately $200,000 to 
meet the expense of this addition to the fire- 
fighting force. Of this sum, the following 
was for the salaries of the additional of- 
ficers, engineers and men required: 





100 firemen at $666.56..... Rb ae A $66.656.00 
? engineers at $1,133.28 cece 2,226.56 
17 lieutenants at $1,400 : eae 23,800.00 
1 captain at $1,666.56 ; : 1,666.56 

Total ipehanseaenes aii $94,349.12 
Less saving on account of promotions 6,000.00 

Net total........ -. $88,349.12 


\dded to this was $92,650 for hose for the 
new companies. Since it has been neces- 
sary to draw upon our stock of reserve ap- 
paratus to equip these companies, and the 
present situation demands the replacing of 
this stock as soon as possible, permission 
has been obtained to purchase the new hose 
and apparatus in the open market. In this 
way it is hoped some of it can be secured 
immediately. If it were purchased by pub- 
lic letting and manufactured according to 
existing specifications, months would be re- 
quired under present factory and labor con- 
ditions to secure deliveries 

In the event of any serious menace to the 
city, at an hour's notice, day or night, a 
large force of seasoned fire-fighters in the 


business sections can be concentrated where 
they would be most needed. This would be 
done by withdrawing men from the outly- 
ing boroughs and filling their places with 
others who have had fire-fighting expe- 
rience in the past. 

Unlike other departments, the Fire De- 
partment can utilize in an emergency the 
services of only those who have had some 
training and experience in fire-fighting. 
lhe emergency force must know something 
about the handling of hose lines, making 
hydrant connections, climbing ladders, and 
using fire department tools. For these rea- 
sons the emergency fire force which has 
been enrolled is confined to retired members 
of the Department still physically able to 
do fire duty, to members of active and dis- 
banded volunteer fire organizations thruout 
Greater New York, and to young men on 
the eligible list for appointment as firemen. 
Enrollment blanks have been sent to every 
man, and each has been filled out with the 
name of the volunteer, his home and busi- 
ness address, the number of the telephone 
by which he can be reached both day and 
night, his present occupation, past expe- 
rience as a fireman, and other important 
data. About 1,500 men, a number sufficient 
to form about 150 fire companies. have al- 
ready enrolled and indicated their willing- 
ness to serve. Others who have not en- 
rolled but who can be counted upon will 
perhaps shortly bring this number up to 
2,500 or 3,000 men. A large number of 
officers of many years’ experience in the 
Department have been enlisted, including 
several chiefs. 

This force is enthusiastic, trained and 
available for service at an hour's notice. 
\ll of the enrollment blanks have been clas- 
sified by battalion and company districts, 
and by telephone centrals, and the men have 
all been assigned to companies where they 
may be used when needed. All volunteers 
have agreed to serve without pay and have 
shown an eager disposition to give the city 
the benefit of their experience as firemen. 
We have enough men on the volunteer rolls 
to man practically every fire company in the 
city, if necessary. In case of a serious 
emergency, the regular force of firemen 
will be concentrated in the central part of 
the city, where the fire danger is greatest, 
and the volunteers will be used to man the 
companies in the outlying districts, where 
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fires are very few and where the possibility reau of Fire Prevention have been add 
i of extensive incendiarism would be remote. to the force under the control of th ire 
If the situation should warrant it,a number Marshal. These men are assigned t g 
of extra companies may be installed in the duty; they sleep in company he 
; central part of the city, using spare appa- investigate at once all fires occurt 
ratus for that purpose. night They report to the Fir Mars! 
Vigorous measures have been adopted to Whose special duty is the investig 
7 safeguard the city from explosions of dyna fires and the prosecution of cases of 
‘ mite now being used in contract work. The and incendiarism, and who must, therei 
day that diplomatic relations were broken be especially well-prepared for quick 
with Germany, inspectors were sent out to certain action at the present tim It 
investigate the 300 or more locations where — planned to add five more men to this emet 
blasting was going on. Of the magazines gency force, mainly for service in Bri 
yy so inspected, twelve were found to be un In order to keep a maximum fire-fighting 
guarded, and the inspectors instantly com force available, vacations and leaves | 
mandeered the dynamite they found there heen revoked for the time being ( 
It was taken to one of the Fire Department off for the uniformed force has been re 
q magazines and stored. Contractors have luced from one day in five to one day 
heen notified that they must now have two seven. This step was felt to be necessat 
men instead of one engaged night and day in view of the serious nature of the present 
in watching every magazine where dyna- emergency, and the men have show! 
. mite is stored. If contractors fail to ob ready spirit of cooperation and sel 
serve the new regulations, their blasting rifice. 
permits will be revoked. With a view to Closer cooperation with the Police De 
eliminating all who are unfit or disloyal, partment is another of the emergen 
there is a rigid examination of every man ures undertaken. There are arrange 
who applies for a permit to handle dyna- for a special “riot call” which will bt 
mite or act as watchman. The Fire Depart- firemen, with their effective hose and hig 
ment has also arranged to co6perate with pressure water service, to the side of polic« 
the Federal authorities in cases involving men in quelling serious street disorder It 
the storage of ammunition and explosives is believed that a well-directed strea 
| in warehouses, and to notify the Federal water under several hundred pounds’ pr 
authorities when such. storage occurs sure will prove almost as effective as 
here has been a reduction in the number chine guns in breaking up riot, without 
of dynamite magazines along the route of _ risk to the lives of bystanders. To pre 
Lo the subway, one of the most vulnerable the crippling of the city’s fire-fighting 
spots in the city. The number of magazines vice, police will be on guard night and 
was cut down by one-half. The strictest iround the old Fire Headquarters on | st 
kind of regulations are imposed in the mat- Sixty-seventh Street, as well as at the tw 
ter of the sale of dynamite and other hig] high-pressure pumping stations on Gans¢ 
explosives. voort Street and on Oliver Street. Whet 
Similar action has been taken in the case ever the pressure pipes are exposed by sul 
of chemicals. Conferences have been held way excavations, police will also | 
with leading chemists and representatives tioned 
ia of chemical houses in the city with a view In order that the Fire Department 
to closer supervision over the handling and be placed on the most efficient basis | 
e sale of chemicals. A list of all dangerous a request has been made for an is 
chemicals has been made up, and dealers corporate stock sufficient to complete tl 
have been asked to sell none of these chem motorization of the Department. The 
icals to anyone who is without a permit of $451,332.75 is still needed for this 
- from the Fire Department or who is not pose. This sum will purchase the following 
known to the company as a reliable person. apparatus necessary to complete motoriza 
If the situation warrants, it is planned to tion: 45 tractors for steamers, 13 aerial 
have these regulations made more strict by hook-and-ladder trucks, 45 tenders, and 2 
means of a city ordinance. city service trucks. With the complet 
\ score or more of inspectors of the Bu- of the motorization of the Depart: 


DT tne atoge. 
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will be able to meet any emergency prompt- 
lv, would have a large margin of reserve 
apparatus, would be mobilize the 
apparatus at any given point quickly, and 
would make a great financial saving in the 
maintenance of the Department. 

In addition to the above measures, there 
is to be an extension of the fire prevention 
propaganda. This is done with a view to 
President Wilson’s earnest 
plea for the greatest possible conservation 
this time 
Since the fire loss in New York City was 


able to 


carrying out 


of the country’s resources at 


City 


upwards of $8,000,000 last year, and the 
amount the country spends on fires approxi- 
mates $1,000,000,000 annually, it is felt that 
the necessity for understanding and prac- 
ticing the principles of fire prevention 
should be brought home to every citizen. 
Most fires occur in homes and are due to 
careless habits. Since the country’s annual 
fire loss is so large, it cannot but have some 
effect on the high cost of living, and it rep- 
resents a waste of material resources and 
life particularly deplorable at this 

when conservation is so greatly needed. 


time 





Preventive Measures in Police and Fire 
Departments 


[ this time, when cranks and people 
A antagonistically inclined toward the 
local and federal governments may 
seek to damage both municipal and private 
property, two of the most important pre- 
ventive factors are the police and fire de- 
partments. The former aims to protect 
property and prevent disaster, while the lat- 
ter holds impending or spreading disaster 
in check and reduces it to the least possible 
losses of life and property 

\mong the many measures being taken in 
these departments thruout the country to 
protect life and property, the following are 
noted from the East, and show that the na- 
ion is awake and senses keenly the terrible 
possibilities of a lack of preparation to com- 
bat exceptional conditions. 

A general increase in the personnel of 
police forces is apparent everywhere. The 
methods employed are various. In Quincy, 
Mass., a city of 34,000, an emergency force 
of 1,000 constables has been organized as 
volunteer patrols, each man being on duty 
four hours at a time. This relatively large 
force is necessary in view of the fact that 
the great Fore River Ship Yards, where at 
present there are a number of torpedo boat 
destroyers and submarines under construc- 
tion for the United States Government, are 
located within its corporate limits. 

Shortly after the break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, Mayor J. W. Stevens, 
of Albany, N. Y., appointed a committee of 
seventeen prominent and representative citi- 
zens, known as the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 


mittee, to help him in the solution of such 
local problems as might arise. Among 
other activities there has been organized an 
\lbany Defense Corps under the auspices 
of the Police Department. 

The purpose of this Corps is to organize 
citizens who volunteer so that in extreme 
emergency cases, where a large number of 
extra policemen are needed, the members 
will be ready for service as special police- 
men and will have received training to fit 
them for the work. Except in such emer- 
gencies, when they are officially called cut, 
they have no police duties. Membership in 
this Corps carries with it no privileges and 
no badges or insignia are to be worn bv 
members. Similar organizations have 
failed in the past because members thought 
more of what they were going to get out 
of it than what they were going to give. 
The Albany Defense Corps exists simply 
for the patriotic purpose of serving the city 
in case of great emergency, and the differ- 
ent companies meet from time to time for 
the purpose of training themselves in order 
to be ready to answer the call and to per- 
form the service efficiently if a crisis arises. 
The unit of the organization is the police 
precinct, with the captain in full charge of 
all compares in his precinct. Companies 
will consist of about fifty men with one 
captain, two lieutenants and at least four 
sergeants. The qualifications for member- 
ship are United States citizenship, good 
character and good physical condition. 
Members are permitted to resign from the 
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Corps at any time or ma) be dropped trom 
the rolls by the Police Chief. Instruction 
is given to the members in the general put 
poses of the organization, the duties of thi 
police and military drill. 

In Passaic, N. J., a plan has been care- 
’ublic 


Satety whereby there is remarkable co- 


fully worked out by the Director of | 


operation between the fire and police de- 
partments. The police are doing extra 
drilling in riot duty under competent direc 
tion, and the firemen are doing the same to 
a lesser degree ; Lhe plan calls tor one-halt 
the personnel of the fire department to be 
sent out to aid the police in case of severe 
trouble, while the remaining members are 
on duty at the fire stations in conjunction 
with the exempt firemen who have volun 
teered their services. In Passaic as well, 
several semi-military organizations, already 
having uniforms, have offered their services 
for any duties to which they may be as 
signed, 

Many cities have specifically given full 
police authority to firemen at the time of 
fires, which greatly aids in preventing 
trouble due to the inability of the firemen to 
remove undesirable or suspicious characters 
quickly without waiting for the police to 
arrive. 

In some cities, as in Newark, N. J., at 
rangements have been made to augment the 
fre department only to the point where 
there will be enough men to put the two 
platoon system into operation at once, 

lhe question of permitting the members 
of fire departments to enlist in the army or 
navy or to remain members of the National 
Guard has caused discussion in many quar 
ters. Fire Commissioner Grady of Boston 
has made the following statement relative 
to the movement to have ex-service men 
leave the fire department to enlist in the 
naval reserve: 

‘To my mind it is a question of drawing 
from the ranks of one department of publi 
safety to replenish the ranks of another, and 

I hesitate to give my consent to a plan 
that might withdraw a number of good men 
from the ranks of the fire-fighters of this city 

If these men are allowed to go, it would 
weaken our fire-fighting force during a time 
when I think it should not be weakened, and 
we have no provision, financially or legally, to 
fill temporarily any positions that may be va 
cated by enlistment.” 


In Jersey City, Frank Hague, Director 





ot Pubhe Daley, has issued an order fot 
firemen to resign trom the National Guard, 
as he states that it is easier to obtain re 
cruits for the militia than for the fire de 
artment. 

York, Pa., is one of 


a 
nicipalities in which the fire departments 


' 


large group « 


have offered their buildings and 
to the local Red Cross organizations for 


hospital and other purposes. 


In cities where tactories for the manu 
facture of war material are located, there is 
i general activity to more thoroly instruct 


the employes in fire-fighting. ‘This is esp 
tially important where explosives are con 


pounded. Utica, N. Y., makes a special 


point of this training of factory employes to 


supplement the vigilance of the fire depart 
ment in the daytime, particularly when fi 
men are off duty for meals or on leave 

In Baltimore, Md., as in New York, the 
fire boats have been organized with great 
are to combat wharf and water-front fires 
in general. This is of great import when 
it is considered that this nation has been ¢ 
porting tremendous quantities of all the ne¢ 
essaries of life, and war, to Europe for the 
ast three years, and with the more cor 
plete codperation which will exist now that 
we have entered the conflict, the shi 
may be trebled Practically all of tl 
terial must be stored for some time in the 


freight terminals on or very near our watet 
fronts, where it is difficult for the regular 
fire apparatus to go, hence a large fleet of 


tugs well equipped for fire-fighting and 


capable of being quickly mobilized is es 
sential. 


Joliet, lll., realized that its fire ‘ 
ment call system was such that great havoc 
could be wrought by two or more simultane 
ous calls from the outlying districts fol 


lowed by explosions or incendiary fires 
the business section. Because of this con 
dition, the entire call system has been al 
tered and the city redistricted 

[renton, N. J., has formed an auxiliary 
department from the ex-firemen and 
teers and divided the organization thus cre 
ited into companies to aid in cor 
any fires among the manufacturing plant 
\pparatus which had been discarded within 
the last two years has been put into the 
best possible condition and is now ready t 


be used. 














Eprror’s Nore. 
must be kept at its highest point, 


By Francis McSherry 


Superintendent of Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 


Vocational Education in Holyoke, Mass. 






-These are times when the country’s industrial efficiency 
when cach individual can serve 


his country 


best by doing work for which he has been well fitted by training and expe- 


rience. 


An army of workers must be constantly recruited and trained for ser- 
vice in the trades, in the industries and in home management. 


The great basic 


structure on which our prosperity rests—the business life of the country— 
must not only be kept from disruption, it must be strengthened to meet the in- 
creasing demands made upon it in helping to sustain the burden of the world. 
We must not fall below the normal in the activities that provide our living; w 

vays to become more efficient, more skillful, better equipped to serve 
our country’s fundamental needs. 


must find 7 


Such training the Holyoke Vocational School is giving. 


arti le 1 


Mr. McSherry’s 


is so clear and informing that it will be found full of suggestions for 


similar work in industrial centers and in other places where trade extension 
effectively established. 


work can be 


OLYOKE is a busy city of 62,000 in- 
habitants, s i ate .. — 


ling Holyoke.” 


situated on the Connecti- 

cut River in western Massachusetts 
lhe Chamber of Commerce terms it “ 
The 


city 


is widely known 
in the industrial world thru its importance 
as the center of the paper-making industry 


Hust- 


1 New England, 
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thru its wonderful devel- 
opment of water power, and thru its con- 
tributions of silk, alpaca and other textile 
goods to the great world of manufactures. 

Like many other cities essentially manu- 
facturing in character, Holyoke for many 
years has operated a rather extensive sys- 
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tem of evening schools. At first these even- 
ing schools offered courses of study in many 
of the general and commercial subjects usu- 
ally taught in regular day schools. About 
ten years ago, when industrial education be- 
gan its rapid development in the larger 
cities, the tradesmen and workers of Hol- 
yoke, and their employers, expressed the 
hope that the evening schools would extend 
their activities and offer courses in trade 
training for those already in certain indus- 
tries, and perhaps later for the young men 
and women who might plan to enter the in- 
dustries. The school authorities responded 
by adding training in steam engineering, 
electrical work, sewing and cooking to the 
regular courses of the Evening 
School. 

In this action the Holyoke Vocational 
School had its origin. Several years passed. 
Holyoke, like many other industrial centers, 
began to feel the conditions so clearly 
stated by W. M. Fleming, the present chair- 
man of the controlling board of the Voca- 
tional School, in one of his reports: 


High 


“The industrial supremacy of the United 
States depends largely upon the maintenance 
of the skilled trades at their present high level. 
With changing industrial conditions and the 
existing tremendous pressure for production, 
little opportunity exists in the modern manu- 
facturing establishment for the old style, thoro 
training of apprentices. The services of those 
who can be made into machine operators in a 
month or two are in constant demand. The 
employment of labor of this class is tending to 
prevent young men of higher attainments and 
better education from undertaking to learn a 
trade, altho, as a matter of fact, never in the 
history of the country has there been such a 
great demand for actual experts as at present. 
If vecational schools can attract to the trades 
young men of a high grade of intelligence and 
can so instruct them as to make the ultimate 
learning of the trade in a manufacturing es- 
tablishment a matter requiring a comparatively 
small expenditure of time, the schools will re- 
sult in a tremendous economic saving to the 
state and nation and to its industries.” 


Furthermore, group after group of 
tradesmen and workers asked for evening 
instruction along the lines of their day em- 
ployment. So, in September, 1913, the 
Holyoke Vocational School was organized 
by the School Board and in November of 
the same year was turned over to an inde- 
pendent Board of Trustees for Vocational 
Education, created by city ordinance in ac- 
cordance with the state law governing the 
establishment of vocational schools. For 
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the first year the school was housed in the 
basement of the High School building, but 
later was moved to a new, completely 
equipped building, where there is available 
a floor space of about 18,000 feet 


The Aim of the Vocational School 

The aim of the Vocational School is to 
serve two general classes of students: first, 
boys who wish to prepare themselves for 
any of the industries for which the school 
offers instruction; secondly, men and 
women already employed during the day 
who wish to increase their efficiency and 
earning power in their daily occupations. 
The aims of the Vocational School may be 
stated in a particular way, as follows: 

1. To develop a new and effective type of 
apprenticeship training for the skilled trades 

2. To prevent the flooding of the skilled 
trades with half skilled labor. 

3. To raise the low standard of workman 
ship now prevailing in certain skilled trades to 
a higher level. 

4. To discover groups.of tradesmen now en- 
gaged in productive employments and make 
them more efficient by méans of special trade 
extension courses. 

5. To provide opportunities for women en- 
gaged in wage-earning occupations or in home- 
making to increase their efficiency and conse 
quent earning capacity and to develop greater 
interest and ability in the practice of 
management. 

6. To give girls between the ages of four 
teen and sixteen years, who do not intend to 
enter High School, opportunity to train for 
an industrial occupation or to lay the founda- 
tion for a successful home-making career. 

7. To provide boys and girls between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years, who are 
already employed during the day, an opportun- 
ity to extend their general education or to 
develop skill and intelligence in the trade in 
which they are now engaged 

8. To put into operation an effective form 
of vocational guidance for boys and girls who 
do not know how to choose an industrial voca 
tion, and who have no means of knowing for 
which calling they are best adapted. 

The Courses Offered 

The general plan of organization is 
shown in the accompanying chart. The 
fact that the school is partly a state institu- 
tion and partly a city school should be care- 
fully noted. The Vocational School has 
three distinct divisions, each of which has 
several departments. There is the Day 
School for Boys, there is the Evening Trade 
Extension School for Men, and there is the 
Evening Practical Arts School for Women. 

The Day School offers a full four-year 


home 
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e I tudents between the ages of tout Kach department constitutes a small 
een and twenty-hve who can present cet school in itself so far as shop instruction is 
educatiot credentials An optior neern In general, the work of each 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MACHINE SHOP 


Day students at work 


shall be given over to full-time employment tory, Mathematics, Science, Physical Train- 
or which the student has ing, Music, and so on 
rain \ satisfactory record of the work 4 : 

this period shall be submitted by the stu The Organization of the Work 


lent as a requirement to the granting of a Each department is so organized that a 
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chosen the trade he proposes to follow, the 
apprentice enters upon the “first period” of 
his work. This first period involves a large 
amount of shop work, but the length of the 
period varies, depending upon the ability of 
the individual. During this time very little 
class work is attempted, most of the related 
work being given on the shop floor to indi- 
viduals or very small groups as the need 
arises. During the “second period” the 
amount of class work is increased to 50 or 
60 per cent, and the shop instruction is 
given on the basis of the individual appren- 
tice or in small groups. 

When the apprentice enters upon his 
“third period,” the method of instruction 
changes. The work done in the classroom 
is organized without particular reference to 
the work of the shop. The shop work dur- 
ing the latter part of this period is based 
upon the factory method of production. As 
far as possible, the work is not only pro- 
ductive but commercial in its character. 
This independent organization during the 
last period of school training—i. e., the in- 
dependent handling of organized subjects in 
the classroom on the one hand, and the 
ability to produce work under commercial 
shop conditions on the other, has the effect 
of bringing the boy up to a standard de- 
sirable not only from the standpoint of the 
journeyman alongside whom the boy is soon 
to work, but also from the point of view of 
the employer. The particular aim of the 
classroom instruction in technical work dur- 
ing the third period is to organize the shop 
knowledge gained by experience during the 
first and second periods of work. 


Distinctive Features of the Holyoke Plan 

The scheme of training in the Holyoke 
Vocational School has three features which 
distinguish it from plans operated by other 
communities. These features have been in- 
cluded in the general scheme of training, 
because experience has shown that no single 
plan of organization has yet been successful 
in solving all the problems of industrial 
training. It is hoped that experience in 
operating these new plans may solve some 
ot the difficulties experienced by other com- 
munities, and additionally throw new light 
for future methods of organization. 

1. A four-year, all-day, non-cooperative 
course. 

2. As a part of this course, the apprentice 
is required to seek “full-time employment” 
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during the last five months of his fourth 
year, and to furnish a satisfactory record 
of this full-time employment period before 
he can be recommended for a diploma. 

3. The part-time course offered at the be- 
ginning of the third year 1S included in the 
general plan, because experience has shown 
that a large number of boys, tempted by the 
possibility of earning a fair wage at the 
age of sixteen, drop out of school only 
partly prepared to succeed in industry 

These three features, with whatever 
modifications may later be developed thru 
experience, provide: first, thoro training for 
the apprentice in the school; second, en- 
trance to the industry for which he has 
trained; third, a chance to continue the 
school side of his education if for economic 
or other reasons he is unable to spend all 


his time in school after sixteen years of age. 


The Training for Men 

The Evening Trade Extension School 
for Men offers courses that not only rank 
among the chief activities of school life in 
Holyoke, but also have a high place among 
the benefits which the community gives to 
its citizens. These courses are especially 
important to the industrial life of the city 
because they contribute more immediately 
and directly to industry than any other 
courses offered. The following classes 
have been established on the short unit 
basis: 

Carpentry, Pattern-Making, Estimating 
for Bricklayers, Machine Shop Practice, 
Printing, Paper-Making, Electricity, Steam 
Engineering, Drawing for Carpenters, Blue 
Print Reading for Machinists, Decorative 
Plastering, Cloth Construction and Weave 
formation, Loom-Fixing for men in the 
textile trade, and Fine Cabinet-Making. 
The last three are new courses offered for 
the first time during the last year. 

These evening trade extension courses 
are meeting in an exceptional way the 
needs of men in the various trades. It has 
not always been clear to applicants for ad- 
mission that these courses are offered to 
“those seeking improvement in skill and in- 
telligence along the line of the trade in 
which they are now employed.”. There has 
been little opportunity in the past for a man 
to begin a trade in the evening school. It 
is probable that no opportunity will be given 
in the future for beginners. 

At this point a clear distinction should be 
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drawn between this work and the work of 
the Day School. The aim of the Day 
School is to offer the equivalent of an ap- 
prenticeship training in the several trades 
Boys and young men trom tourteen to 
twenty-five years of age may seek admis- 
sion to the school. lhe Evening School, 
on the other hand, admits only men seven- 
teen years of age and over who are em- 
ployed during the day. It is therefore high- 
ly desirable that a boy or young man seek- 
ing entrance to a trade by the Vocational 
School route should make a very careful 
study of the opportunities for promotion in 
the various industries, and make his selec- 
tion in accordance with his probable ability 
to succeed after securing the necessary 
training. Once selected, the evening trade 
courses provide unlimited conditions for 
future development. 

There are few men in the trades to-day 
so well trained that they can afford to allow 
a year to pass without taking one or more 
of the short courses offered by the evening 
school. 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article show evening trade extension classes 
actually at work in the departments of Car- 
pentry and Bricklaying. 


The Training for Women 

lhe Evening Practical Arts School for 
Women is the third division of the Holyoke 
Vocational School. The classes in this divi- 
sion are organized with a view to accom- 
plishing definite work relating to the art 
and science of home-making. The work is 
offered in short courses to women seventeen 
years of age and over. Each class meets 
two nights a week from 7.30 to 9.30 o'clock. 
\s far as possible candidates are grouped in 
classes of fifteen, according to previous ex- 
perience. Work is now offered to any 
woman seeking instruction in sewing, 
dressmaking, cooking, millinery, embroid- 
ery and home nursing. The character and 
value of the work which is done in this divi- 
sion of the Holyoke Vocational School may 
be judged from a brief statement of the 
work done in the department of Home Nurs- 
ing. This class opened with seventeen pu- 
pils and a large waiting list. The first unit 
of eight lessons was devoted to emergen- 
cies, with demonstration and practical work 
in the preparation and use of bandages for 
wounds and fractures, the treatment of 
scalds and burns, the symptoms and treat- 


ment of shock, and the use of medicines 
found in any first aid cabinet. The second 
unit comprised five lessons in sick room 
nursing. The third unit consisted of les- 
sons in the taking of temperature, pulse and 
respiration, the providing of proper diet, the 
feeding of the sick, the making and record- 
ing of temperature charts. Another unit 
was given in treatment of infectious and 
contagious diseases and the study of isola- 
tion and disinfection. The pupils’ ability 
all thru was tested by the teacher and by 
doctors associated with the School Depart- 
ment. The two accompanying illustrations 
show a class in cooking and a class in Home 
Nursing. 
An Original Experiment 


In concluding this article the writer 
wishes to describe a very original piece of 
work which shows how courses of study in 
vocational education differ from regular 
school courses in content and in operation 
In order that the boys of the Carpentry de- 
partment of the Day School might obtain 
actual experience in house carpentry, the 
Board of Trustees planned for the erection 
of a cottage house. Eleven boys of a class 
of twenty-four in House Carpentry com- 
peted in a prize drawing contest and sub- 
mitted sets of house plans. The plans sub- 
mitted by three boys were chosen from the 
group and they were awarded prizes. The 
best elements of the three plans were chosen 
by local architects and by the boys who 
drew the plans and embodied into a com- 
posite plan. In May, 1916, ground was 
broken for the erection of the house. In 
June the frame of the house was com- 
pleted, and at this date the frame is boarded 
in, the house is roofed over and shingled, 
and the partitions are all in place. The 
house will have eight rooms with bath and 
sewing room and in every way will be of 
such construction and finish that it can be 
sold readily at market price. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of this work. 
Just as the training of these boys in car- 
pentry actually functions in the trade, so 
has the work of the boys in the other de- 
partments functioned in the corresponding 
trades. A visit to the Holyoke Vocational 
School in the day or evening and a talk 
with the boys and men and women in the 
school would convince the visitor that they 
are receiving the instruction which they 
wanted to receive and which they feel will 
do them the most good. 
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Americanization in National Defense 
By Joseph Mayper 


Executive Secretary, Immigration Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE declaration of a state of war with 
Germany, followed by the breaking 
of diplomatic relations by Austria- 

Hungary and Turkey, brings to the United 
States the most vital domestic, as well as 
foreign, crisis in its history. 

In Europe, as one nation after the other 
hecame embroiled in the war, each faced 
the stupendous task of raising, training and 
maintaining a huge army and navy. All 
national resources in men, equipment, muni- 
tions, food, supplies and labor reserves 
were mobilized for the visible military re- 
quirements and needs of the moment, such 
as recruiting, maximum production in 
strategic industries, intensive agricultural 
development and keeping open the lines of 
communication. And it has taken from one 
to two years to harmonize the conflicting 
agencies involved and to coordinate the 
necessary administrative machinery for ef- 
ficient national service. 

In the United States, we must not only 
go thru this whole soul-stirring process of 
military preparedness for foreign service— 
in itself a most telling test of efficiency in 
a free democracy which is constitutionally 
and temperamentally opposed to entangle- 
ments in the aspirations and intrigues of 
European politics—but we must also face 
the much more delicate internal situation 
resulting from the very consistency of our 
democracy. From the time of its indepen- 
dence, the United States has been the haven 
of the oppressed, the persecuted and the 
impoverished peoples of foreign lands. “All 
men are created free and equal” was the 
first bold stroke of this experiment in de- 
mocracy, which is now rapidly becoming 
the watchword and battle cry of the entire 
civilized world. The government which 
ruled only with the consent of its people, 
and which announced that it would be the 
land of liberty and of equal opportunity for 
all, attracted the dreamers, the hopeful and 
the needy from the four corners of the 
earth. Unlike the homogeneous nations of 
Europe, we became, as years passed on, a 
nation of many peoples, many of whom, 


thru lack of a national policy of Americani- 
zation, we now find unassimilated and with 
an unknown national status. 

This “open-door” policy resulted in an 
heterogeneous population the significance of 
which becomes evident in this time of na- 
tional crisis, when we find that out of a total 
of 33,000,000 persons of foreign birth and 
foreign or mixed parentage, Germany is the 
country of origin of over 25 per cent and 
Austria-Hungary of over 8 per cent. W< 
also find that out of our 13,500,000 foreign 
born alone, Germany is the country of ori- 
gin of 2,500,000 and Austria-Hungary of 
1,670,000. Of still greater significance is 
the fact that nearly 390,000 males of voting 
age from Germany and nearly 679,000 from 
Austria-Hungary are unnaturalised. The 
latter therefore officially still owe allegiance 
to the enemies of the United States. 

These facts, however, are not evidence 
of disloyalty on the part of such a large 
number of our residents. On the contrary, 
the very great majority of these have al- 
ready openly aligned themselves with the 
country in which they live, while the Presi 
dent, in his message to Congress, frankly 
assumed their loyalty when he said: 

“We shall still have an opportunity to prov 
that friendship in our daily attitude and actions 
toward the millions of men and women of 
German birth and native sympathy who live 
among us and share our life, and we shall be 
proud to prove it toward all who are in fact 
loyal to their neighbors and to the Government 
in the hour of test. They are most of them as 
true and loyal Americans as if they had never 
known any other fealty or allegiance.” 

This does not mean, however, that we can 
complacently assume, as time goes on and 
bitterness is engendered by actual armed 
participation in the conflict, that all will go 
well here. Already we have had the Eddy- 
stone explosion, the Springfield arsenal tie- 
up, Governor Holbrook’s warning of armed 
alien activities in Connecticut, summary ar- 
rests of alien enemies by the Department of 
Justice and similar indications of what may 
develop as enemy propaganda becomes more 
insidious and the minds of the simple and 
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ignorant become inflamed with passion and 
distorted with prejudice. 

With England, France, Russia and Italy 
—all of them homogeneous countries—the 
problem of handling alien enemies was a 
comparatively simple one. A plan of regis- 
tration and search was put into effect, a vig- 
orous policy of internment was adopted, the 
dismissal from employment without serious 
interference with plant productivity was 
achieved, and hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of alien enemies were sent to detention 
camps. The adoption of the policy of in- 
ternment was the vital thing—its execution 
was more or less readily achieved. As the 
number of alien enemies in proportion to 
the total population was not large, the drain 
on the labor supply was scarcely perceptible 
and the effect on social and economic life 
was of minor importance. 

Here, however, we cannot intern all our 
alien enemies. We have too many of them 
and it would be a stupendous task to open 
detention camps for the millions of aliens 
and members of their families and support 
them more or less in idleness. As a matter 
of fact, we do not want to intern them, as 
we cannot take them out of productive ac- 
tivity without crippling our industries. 
Moreover, we cannot assume general dis- 
loyalty when the great majority are, in fact, 
“true and loyal Americans.” 

We must remember that every time we 
win the loyalty of an alien we can dispense 
with the patrol duties of a soldier or police- 
man, The National Guard has been called 
out in a number of states, not for service 
abroad, but to guard bridges, tunnels, vital 
industrial plants and other strategic points 
from possible activities of alien enemies 
within the boundaries of our own country. 
Home Defense Leagues are springing up 
everywhere for similar purposes. 

Can we not lessen these possible dangers 
from within and anticipate the discontent, 
restlessness and uncertainty that fill the 
minds and hearts of these aliens, by utiliz- 
ing every agency at our command to coun- 
teract effectively the practices of enemy 
agitators and sympathizers and to reassure 
all aliens—whether enemies or friends—of 
our understanding of their present difficul- 
ties and of our interest in their welfare? 
We have long neglected the national task 
of Americanization. Can we not begin im- 
mediately—to-day—to conserve what we 
can of their loyalty and codperation ? 
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State Military Policy Towards Aliens 


New York State has adopted a military 
policy toward aliens which is replete with 
suggestions of what can be done by govern- 
mental agencies to promote their loyalty and 
remove possible temptation to do injury. A 
Division of Aliens has been created in the 
Resource Mobilization Bureau of the Ad- 
jutant General's office to keep in touch with 
the state’s alien population and anticipate 
discontent and misunderstanding. A census 
of aliens in war industries and in railroad 
maintenance work is being taken to deter- 
mine how they are distributed near the vul- 
nerable points within the plant and to sug- 
gest methods of shifting to non-strategic 
departments. 

The wholesale dismissal of aliens from 
factories not engaged in war materials is 
being discouraged on the theory that 
“it is a destructive policy to dismiss a man 
whose disloyalty is not proved just because 
he is a German or Austrian and set him at 
large with nothing to do, with a hungry fam- 
ily, and bitterness in his heart—a prey to anti- 
American influences, when with a little fore- 
thought he can be shifted to industries where 
he can do no harm and will be of service.” 


Orders vitally affecting aliens are being 
daily issued and will be constantly violated 
unless they are translated in simple terms 
into languages they can understand. To 
prevent the resulting unnecessary and irri- 
tating arrests for such violations, this State 
Division will bring to the attention of aliens 
exactly what is required of them in matters 
relating to respect for the flag, correspond- 
ence abroad, conduct of meetings, employ- 
ment, etc., thru foreign language news- 
papers, employers, racial clubs, immigration 
and other civic and social societies. 

Disturbances and unrest among alien 
workmen will be investigated and sugges- 
tions will be made for the installation of 
educational and employment activities in the 
plant which would enable direct communi- 
cation between employers and alien work- 
men in the American language and carry 
assurance of a square deal and treatment 
identical with that accorded native work- 
men. Loyalty to the plant in this crisis is 
but a step removed from loyalty to the 
country, and every effort to create mutual 
good fellowship will be made. 

Similar action is being taken in other 
states. In Massachusetts the State Com- 
mittee on Public Safety has just appointed 
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sub-committee to organize these activities, 
while in Rhode Island the State Committee 
on Public Safety, thru its sub-Committee on 
Citizenship, has carried on active work in 
the plants and has organized public Ameri- 
canization meetings for foreign-born resi 
dents. 


Municipal Altitude Towards Aliens 


Cities and towns having large numbers 
of alien residents should adopt a somewhat 
similar attitude of mutual confidence and 
good-will. The intense feeling brought 
about by the war will no doubt frequently 
result in hasty action that is both unwise 
and pregnant with future difficulties. Per- 
sons having German or Austrian names, on 
some pretext or other, will be dispossessed 
by misguided landlords, dismissed by en 
plovers, delayed in the collection of just 
debts and irritated and antagonized in many 
minor social and economic relationships 

lo permit such aliens to harbor their 
grievances cannot but result in the develop- 
ment of a state of mind made ripe for the 
commission of unfriendly overt acts. Every 
such person should be able to turn at once 
to some local official agency where his 
grievances can be aired, his mind cleared 
of its dangerous attitude and his complaints 
adjusted without undue loss of time. With 
the rapid disposition of difficulties which 
such an official agency, maintained prefer- 
ably under the direction of the mayor or 
other local officer, will make possible, the 
individual alien will be reassured and the 
first step will have been taken to induce his 
loyalty. 


Chambers of Commerce and A mericanization 

Sixty-four Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade or similar commercial or 
ganizations, foreseeing the internal difficul 
ties a state of war might create, appointed 
within the year special committees or are 
working thru existing committees to act as 
the clearing house and coordinating agency 
for city-wide Americanization work 

Practical activities to secure the alien's 
intelligent participation in the life of his 
community are in actual operation in many 
of the following cities: 


California—Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco. 

( rado—Denver 

Connecticut—Bridgeport, Hartford, South Man- 
chester, New Britain, New Haven. 

Tilinois—Chicago. 

Indiana—Elwood, Evansville, Indianapolis, South 
Bend 

lowa—Des Moines. 
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Four broad fundamental principles 
| 1 


\mericanization are being developed thru 
these committees: a common languag 
united citizenship, an American standard 

living and a “home stake” in America. A 
survey of the local immigration conditions 
is first made and practical work for the year 
is based upon the facts disclosed. Phe 
methods employed to secure the desired re 


sults include 


1. A publicity campaign, thru the American 
press, to secure popular support and the 
peration of all the official, industrial, 
social agencies, and thru the foreign press 


racial societies to dispel suspicions ind en 
ize participation in the work 
2. Conferences with employe superi 
lents and foremen, for the analysis of plant 
nditions of employment, transfer, promot 
lischarge, physical facilities, langu 


enship requirements and the housing and 





ng conditions of alien workmen ind the re 
tion of each to labor stability and efficienc 
Creation of facilities f educatior 
ituralizati thru the co6peration of | 
f education and naturalization courts. 
the adjustment of classes t “A rking shift t! 
uuragement of attendance ind assistance: 
ling naturalization papers and in distri 
uting leaflets on civics and American ideal 
1. Stimulation f wmvestments / 
thru the enforcement ( f health ind sanit it 
standards in the immigrant districts. and th 
erection of small houses to conserve the { 
ily relationship and to discourage the kee 
f a large number of boarders 


Where such practical interest in the wel 
fare of the alien on the part of the business 
men and leaders of the community has been 
taken, it has brought about a more whol 
some fellowship and better understanding 
between the native and foreign groups and 
has promoted the efficiency and earning 


power of the workman in the plant 


Home Defence Leagues and Alien 
Residents 


\lmost every county, town or other simi- 
lar political unit has already appointed or 
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is about to create a Home Defense League 
to centralize patriotic activities and prevent 
or suppress disturbances. It is in the pre- 
vention of disturbances that the greatest 
amount of good can be done. Eliminating 
friction between native and foreign-born 
and between different racial groups, con- 
serving the immigrant labor supply, which 
is already inadequate to meet the in- 
creased and urgent demands on_ indus- 
try, and stimulating patriotism among alien 
residents thru sympathetic understanding 
and intelligent direction, are preventive as 
well as constructive activities of the great- 
est moment, if we are to secure internal 
unanimity of purpose in the prosecution of 
a war in which freedom and democracy for 
the races of the world are the objects 
sought. 

Home Defense Leagues are offered an 
unusual opportunity for national service in 
securing the intelligent /oyalty and whole- 
hearted support of alien residents. With 
the influence and support such Leagues will 
naturally attract, they should experience 
but little difficulty in securing the active co- 
operation in this work of every agency in 
the community. Each League should ap- 
point a special Americanization Committee 
composed of leading native and foreign- 
born citizens to organize and direct these 
activities thru the following agencies: 

1. Industrial Plants—Can take a_ census 
showing the naturalization status of all for- 
eign-born employes and their ability to speak 
and read the American language. Alien en- 
emy workmen may be transferred from the 
vital section of the plant to a less important 
department where little, if any, damage can be 
done. All alien workmen should be encour 
aged to learn to speak and read the American 
language, so that the employer can communi 
cate with them directly in an emergency 

2. Public Schools—Can teach adult aliens the 
American language and the ideals of Ameri- 
can citizenship and secure the attendance of 
every non-English-speaking and unnaturalized 
resident. 

3. Public Officials and Patriotic Organiza- 
tions—Can hold Amerizanization celebrations 
on the Fourth of July and patriotic meetings 
more frequently, at which newly naturalized 
citizens and their relatives and friends may be 
the guests of honor and be welcomed into the 
official and social life of the community. 


4. Women’s Clubs and Neighborhood Asso- 
ciations—Can send their members and visitors 
to the homes of aliens, to promote neighborly 
interest in, and the welfare of, alien wives and 
mothers and to introduce American standards 
of living in their homes and give practical aid 


in American housekeeping methods and sani- 
tation. 

5. Racial Societies—Can urge their members 
to be loyal, to learn the American language 
and to share in the community activities. 

6. Churches—Can preach the need of “break- 
ing down the lines” between the American 
and foreign-born residents and organize parish 
activities for the social “mixing” of Americans 
and aliens. 


Americanization Celebrations on Indepen- 
dence Day 


Our cities and towns need the emotional 
stimulus which would result from a citizen- 
ship celebration on the anniversary of our 
national independence. The Fourth of July 
celebration this year should mean something 
more than the repetition of an annual holi- 
day, old-fashioned oratory, bonfires and fire- 
works. Facing the most critical period in 
our national existence, this is a time for se- 
rious thought and for unity of action. The 
“hyphenate” and his obnoxious activities 
must be eliminated from national considera- 
tion. We are either friends or foes—we 
can brook no others. We must assume that 
all are friends, and we must emphasize the 
bond of a common citizenship imbued with 
common ideals and devoted to a single pur- 
pose. This sense of duty must be quick- 
ened and expressed in some tangible form. 

This year the Americanization Day cele- 
bration should be a clarion call to national 
service and national allegiance of foreign- 
born and native-born alike, in which every 
racial element in a community can partici- 
pate. 

Home Defense Leagues, municipal of- 
ficials and chambers of commerce should 
take the lead in organizing these celebra- 
tions. In 1915, more than 106 cities cele- 
brated the Fourth of July as Americaniza- 
tion Day; in 1916 nearly all of these and 
many others held similar celebrations; this 
year all cities having foreign-born or alien 
residents should hold such celebrations. 
\mericanization Committees, representing 
all important organizations in the commun- 
ity with any means of reaching the foreign- 
born, should supervise arrangements and 
prepare programs. 

In the organization of such a celebration 
every effort should be made to obtain the 
attendance of the foreign-born residents 
thru codperation of the foreign press and 
the issuance of special invitations to those 
recently naturalized and to racial societies 
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and clubs. A strong patriotic appeal should 
be made at the same time to the native 
\merican citizens thru the daily press to 
back up the celebration by their presence 
Poster advertisements in public places, 
slides in moving picture houses and notices 
in factories can be employed. 

Che features of the celebration should be 
so arranged that all the flag raisings, pag- 
eants, special exercises and parades would 
impress upon both native and foreign-born 
the significance of our institutions, the 
value of our citizenship, the contributions 
to our civilization made by European 
groups, and our duties and obligations to 


( Tt count ] eg 
is a citizenship reception at which rece 
naturalized citizens may be welcomed 
the new relationship by natiy orn At 


cans, and there be given 


that the action they have taken is of OT ¢ 

import in their lives, of deep concer: 

their fellow citizens, and full of meat 

to the government and the 1 ms ite 
\mericanization means loyalty, and 

alty means unity, and with unity the ef 

ficiency of democracy is assured and th 


future of our great world experiment ca 
faced with confidence—for “the world 


must be made safe tor democracy 





A Warning from the Experience of England 


By Owen R. Lovejoy 


General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


N proposing a plan for supervised agri 
cultural war service for children, th« 
National Child Labor Committee is 

simply applying the lesson of England's 


-~ 
experiences to America and endeavoring to 


prevent in this country a repetition of the 
well-intentioned but disastrous mistakes ot 
lurope. 

At the outbreak of the war there was an 
immediate breakdown of child labor re- 
strictions and a general release of children 
from school in all belligerent countries. [1 
both England and Germany schools wer« 
taken over for military purposes and the 
children either forced to go to other schools 
on half-time or turned out on the streets. 
\t the same time there was a demand for 
child labor; children were formally ex- 
empted from school to go to work, espe- 
cially in farmwork; and in England, to re- 
duce school expenses, the compulsory lim- 
its were changed to exclude about 300,000 
little children five years old and under, who 
had been attending school, and to excuse 
children between eleven and thirteen. It 
has been estimated that about 200,000 chil- 
dren, eleven to thirteen, were thus excused, 
and that about 500,000 children, twelve to 
fifteen—45,000 in excess of the normal 
number—left school for work in 1915 alone. 

The results have been such that already 


I:ngland is struggling to get her ch 


back to school and to restore indus 


standards too recklessly lowered at the « 


set of the war. In 1915 juvenile deli 


quency in England increased 34 per cent 


in Manchester alone it increased 56 pet 
cent, and in Edinburgh 46 per cent. Ceci 
Leeson, president of the Howard Associa 
tion, London, says of this situation, “Ha 


we set out with the deliberate intention ot 
manufacturing juvenile delinquents, could 
we have done so in any more certain way 

Thousands of children were out of scl 
and on the streets; thousands of them went 
to work, received abnormally high wage 
and were practically without supervisio1 

home discipline was lax because father 
were enlisted and mothers worked in 

tion factories; child welfare work was i: 
terrupted; the police force was reduced and 
detailed to military duties; street lightin 

was restricted, and “the war spirit” wa 
abroad Is it any wonder the childre: 


turned into delinquents? The same thi 


Zs 
are true of Germany, where in Berlin juve 
nile delinquents doubled in the first year 
the war, and in Munich the number « 
juvenile delinquents in the first thi 
months of 1915 equaled the total of 1914 
Even more serious, however, have beet 
the effects of increased hours of labor ind 
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lack of supervision in munition factories 
and other industries. The Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee, appointed because 
of complaints of conditions in the factories, 
said in regard to juvenile workers, that 
they were “drawing on their strength,” that 
young girls showed almost immediately 
symptoms of lassitude and exhaustion un- 
der the influence of night work, and that 
boys working on alternate night and day 
shifts were “so spiritless, so dull, so dead 
in look, so woebegone and attacked with 
weariness to a dulling of their spirits as to 
compel attention.” The Committee recom- 
mended that weekly hours for boys under 
sixteen and girls under eighteen be kept 
within sixty, and that night work be pro 
hibited for these children except when no 
other labor was available. In France they 
have gone even further, absolutely prohibit- 
ing night work for girls under eighteen and 
recommending that girls between eighteen 
and twenty-one be employed at night only 
in emergency and temporarily. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this connection, that in 
l'rance, even in the midst of war devasta- 
tion, they have passed a regulation to the 
effect that all unemployed children between 
thirteen and eighteen must attend school or 
industrial classes or be apprenticed, and 
there has been a strong movement to en- 
courage continuation schools. In Rheims, 
even under siege, teachers held classes in 
cellars, and pupils were occupied with relief 
work where school books were gone, in 
order to keep the children under control 
and safeguarded. 

That children were rushed into service 
in England in agriculture as well as manu- 
facture is evidenced in the story of the 
North Wilts farmers who refused to em- 
ploy women because they were not strong 
enough, but at the same time asked for 
school boys eleven years old. The authori- 
ties tried to convince them that, as a rule, 
an eleven-year-old boy is not stronger than 
a full-grown woman, and said it looked as 
if the farmers wanted children because 
they were more docile and would work 
longer and under harder conditions. In 
1915 it was estimated that at least 3,000 or 
4,000 children of eleven had actually been 
released from school to work on English 
farms. When Sir James Yoxall said in 
Parliament, “A large portion of our ele- 
mentary school system is in ruins—I will 


City 


not say as desolate as the ruins of Louvain, 
but there is to some extent a likeness,” and 
Sidney Webb wrote, “Peace will involve al- 
most the remaking of the nation’s educa- 
tional machinery,” they expressed the feel- 
ing of the British people that they had made 
a dreadful mistake in so blindly using their 
children, a mistake from which it would 
take years to recover. The Health of Mu- 
nition Workers Committee sounded the new 
note of English feeling on which is based 
the present attempt to restore standards of 
labor and education. “At the present time,” 
said that Committee, “when war is destroy- 
ing so much of its best manhood, the nation 
is under special obligation to secure that the 
rising generation grows up strong and 
hardy both in body and character. It is 
necessary to guard not only against imme- 
diate breakdown, but also against the im- 
position of strains which may stunt future 
growth and development.” 

It is in the desire “to prevent the imposi- 
tion of strains that may stunt future growth 
and development” that the National Child 
Labor Committee has issued the plan for su- 
pervised farmwork for children. There 
must be no general release of children from 
school attendance. There must be no break- 
down of our child labor standards. The 
Council of National Defense has already 
advised the country to leave laws protecting 
the labor of women and children intact, and 
any attempt to relax them is short-sighted 
and dangerous to the future welfare of the 
nation. But there are kinds of directed 
farmwork which would not be harmful and 
should be encouraged so that the children’s 
desire to help may not fail of expression. 
The emphasis, however, must be on super- 
vision. The younger children must be di- 
rectly supervised; the work of the older 
children must be subject to restrictions like 
any other form of child labor. As we 
stated in a letter sent with our plan to 
school superintendents: “We believe that 
the plan outlined will not only utilize prop- 
erly the human resources of the country and 
enable the children to do their bit, but will 
regulate their work for the best interests 
of themselves and their employers, protect 
their health and education, and at the same 
time help supply the country with food. It 
can be carried out upon sufficient local in- 
itiative and will bear abundant fruit without 
hazard to the future of the Republic.” 
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A WAR MEASURE 


Children in Farmwork and School Gardens 


If they are needed in your state, here is a plan that will make the best use of them, 
little and big, without harm to any of them. 

It is offered after conference with the Directors of the Playground Association and 
Boy Scouts of America, the New York Commissioner of Education, the President of 
the New York City Board of Education, and the Agricultural Committee of the Mer- 


chants’ Association. 


WILL YOU PUSH IT IN YOUR VICINITY ? 


It applies to two classes of children: 


Boys 14 years old and over, who may 
be hired out to farmers or sent away from 
home in groups to work in farm districts. 


No girls under 18 should be sent to farms under 
any conditions. 


Those under 14, who would be a burden 
to farmers because of inexperience and 
youth, but may be used at home, trained 
and supervised in school gardens. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


1. Organize teachers, Boy Scout leaders, 
playground directors, and others interested in 
child welfare, into a Summer Agricultural 
Faculty. 


2. Call upon holders of vacant properties 
to dedicate them for the summer to school 
gardens for the raising of vegetables, suitable 
to soil and location. 

Your state agricultural department will codperate 


with you, if need be, to secure seeds and implements 
or these may be provided by local subscription 


3. Raise a small fund to hire these plots 
ploughed and roughly prepared for use. 


4. Geta special resolution from your School 
Board providing that all children who register 
for this agricultural service under supervision 
of the Board and perform the work regularly, 
shall be given credit for it as a part of regular 
school attendance. But allow no exemption 
that will turn children out of school. 


5. Organize the children in classes and put 
them on these home plots under direction of com- 
petent supervisors, the Summer Agricultural 
Faculty mentioned above, who will appreciate 
the limits of a child’s strength and will not 
permit him to be overworked or school atten- 
dance to be interfered with. 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


To send any boys to farms without knowing the 
actual need for them or without regulation would be 
wasteful and a hindrance to the farmers, who do 
not want a horde of inexperienced laborers on their 
hands 


THEREFORE 

1. Create and appoint a state committe: 
of school officials to confer with the state agri 
cultural department and organizations of 
farmers to find out whether there is a real need 
of school boys on farms. 

2. If the need exists, the committee should 
draft a set of regulations, to meet the need and 
at the same time protect the boys, such as 
these: 

a) Boys 14 and over, only, to be permitted to 
work on farms for others than their parents and 
excused from school for this purpose from June 
1 to October 1. 

(b) Boys thus excused not to be permitted to work 
more than 8 hours a day, or more than 6 
days a week 

i Boys thus excused must have special work 
permits, issued by the committee of school 
officials or persons authorized by them, showing 
that the child has been examined by a physician 
and is physically fit for work, permits to be issued 
only for farms known by the committee to be 
uitable places for them to work 

3. The state committee of school officials 
should be responsible for the enforcement of 
regulations and for transporting, feeding and 
housing the boys. 

As to housing 
It is advisable that boys sent to farms to 
work should not be housed with the farmers 
It has been suggested that the Boy Scouts, for 
instance, may establish camps in a given farm 
district under scout masters Local authoritie 
will be glad to provide transportation from 
camps to farms, and the boys may work in gangs 
in one field one day, in another the next, and 
return to camp after work. In this way bo‘h 
work and living conditions will be supervised 
and farmers will not have che responsibility 
and cost of housing them. Similar camps may 
be established under playground and Y. M. € 
A. directors, probation or school officers 
But be sure you know where the children 
live and how. 


England is already wishing she had not used her children so recklessly at the beginning of the war 


The plan outlined here has already been endorsed by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
the Secretary of Labor, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, Governors and state 


school officials. 


Ask us for our pamphlet 276 on children in war time 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 


LEAFLET OUTLINING PLAN 


FOR SUPERVISED FARM WORK 








“Where There Is No Vision the People Perish” 


By George A. Johnson 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer, New York 


I:prror’s Note.—Public health is all-important to the success of personal, 
municipal, state, and national undertakings. With the tremendous mobilizing 
of men and materials in the United States to-day, in preparation for this coun- 
iry's part in the present conflict, public health must be most zealously protected. 
We can afford to leave no lines of defense unguarded. The gathering of great 
masses of men into training camps, the possible concentration camps which 
may appear shortly—these are both likely to prove breeding places for disease 
unless the activities in sanitation are continued with unabated zeal. To econo- 
mice in health work is to invite disaster. England realized this at the begin- 
ning of the war when the Local Government Board gave permission for the ex- 
penditure of huge sums of money for the continuation and completion of neces- 
sary health work and sanitation. To-day the money for vast new undertakings 
of this type in England is not available, but the work which was done when 
junds could readily be secured is now a permanent defense against pestilence. 
Will our local and national governmental leaders practice unwise economy and 
lower the whole nation’s resistance to disease, or will they take pattern by the 
forethought which England displayed? Let us as a nation permit no dulling 
of our viston, let public health activities and sanitation progress thru the 
months or even years in which we may be engaged in war, with no lessening 
but rather with an increase of the energies employed in this essential activity. 

















est asset. Yet in the United States 

quite 650,000 people die annually 
from preventable causes. The courts have 
ruled that the average value of a human 
life is $5,000. Taking this figure as a bass, 
the nation’s most important asset is thus 
depreciated in the total sum of $3,250,000,- 
000 annually. 

Were the Great War to end to-day, the 
battling nations would be saddled with a 
debt bearing interest in the sum of $2,000,- 
000,000 per year. The United States when 
at peace squandered nearly two-thirds as 
much more money in preventable deaths. 
This stupendous annual wastage is about 
equal to the total amount of money in cir- 
culation in this country. It would cover ten 
times over the property loss in the greatest 
conflagration of all time, the San Francisco 
fire of 1906. It would build 200,000 miles 
of the best bituminous-macadam roads, and 
is equal to over one-third of all the money 
on deposit in United States national and 
savings banks. 

The question might well be asked, “Who 
is responsible?” The correct answer is, 
“Public ignorance.” When the public be- 
comes intelligently cognizant of the causes 


T- public health is the nation’s great- 


of disease and of the measures whereby 
they can be prevented, there will be a great, 
upheaval in health department administra- 
tion. Instead of appropriating cents per 
capita annually for such work, dollars 
would be devoted to it; men of the highest 
caliber would be placed in administrative 
charge of health departments; the health 
laws would be revamped, made definite in 
their meaning, and—what is even more im- 
portant—they would be enforced. Then. the 
desired result would follow swiftly. 

Last year an epidemic of typhoid fever 
broke out in a thriving city in Illinois. 
The head of the health department was 
a harnessmaker, a citizen of high stand- 
ing in the community, but possessing lit- 
tle knowledge of sanitation. Independent 
of official authority the cause of the epi- 
demic was investigated and located, as is 
more often than otherwise the case, in an 
impure drinking water supply. Had the 
health department been on the job, the epi- 
demic would not have occurred. 

The average citizen makes no protest 
over annual appropriations of several dol- 
lars per capita for the maintenance of the 
fire department, realizing the need of ade- 
quate protection against property loss by 
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fire. He knows that he is being taxed for 
the protection not only of his own property, 
but that of his neighbors, but complacently 
pays the bill, realizing that his property 
may catch fire from his neighbor’s burning 
buildings, and knowing also that he is pay- 
ing his share toward greater all around fire 
department efficiency. 

With health protection it is a different 
matter. When the average citizen is threat- 
ened with illness, he will take practically 
any available step to prevent it. Money is 
no object where his individual health is 
concerned. But it would take a wise phil- 
osopher to convince him that he should con- 
tribute his mite toward the protection of 
his neighbors against disease, even tho 
if he stopped to think, he might understand 
that in a material measure his own health 
is but a reflection of the general health of 
the community. 


Health Department Appropriations 


The appropriations for health department 
work are always far too small. City appro- 
priations are proportionately greater than 
those for state health departments, and 
quite naturally should be. Congestion mul- 
tiplies the danger from the poisonous refuse 
of human and industrial development, but 
at that there is great need for better rural 
sanitation, and it is here, particularly, that 
education of the individual will do even 
more good than it will in the cities. The 
city dweller is a beneficiary of a system; he 
is outrageously careless in his observance 
of the common laws of decency: yet the 
facilities at his hand and the system of 
protection which surrounds him serve to 
safeguard him without his being aware of it. 

The close relationship of politics and the 
public health is one of the chief reasons for 
the unsatisfactory condition of health gov- 
ernment in this country to-day. A certain 
number of the Journal of Outdoor Life has 
a biting editorial on this subject that is well 
worth quoting: 

“Politics pervades the police departments 
and fire departments of our cities, to be sure, 
but our American municipalities have come so 
to recognize the vital necessity for protection 
of property that, in spite of the ambitions and 
activities of political bosses, these departments 
can be kept up to a reasonable degree of ef 
ficiency. Where is the health department, 
however, that is on a par with the fire and 
police departments of the same city? One 
could count such upon the fingers of one hand 
and still have fingers to spare. Efficient public 


Sos 


health administration, so far as adequate back 
ing of the public purse and keeping free from 
political jobbery are concerned, is practically 
unknown in this country 

“It is high time that our American munici 
palities awoke to the fact that their health is 
worth more than their property, and that in 
order to protect the public health two things 
are needed: first, adequate finances, and se 
ond, administrative facilities which can be 
grounded upon efficiency and not upon spoils 
ind rewards to faithful political adherents 
The people of any city may buy protection 
from disease just exactly the same as they buy 
protection from fire, from flood and from 
criminals, provided they are willing to pay the 
price.” 

In the cities of the United States having 
populations of 25,000 or more 





there art 
over 200 in all—the appropriations for all 
the uses of the health department range 
from 2 cents to 98 cents, and average about 
30 cents per capita per year. With an ur- 
ban population in the United States of 
50,000,000, the city health department ap- 
propriations, at 30 cents per capita, total 
$15,000,000 per year. It may not be out of 
place to point out that the typhoid fever 
toll paid by the people of the United States 
amounts each year to ten times this amount 
And typhoid fever is an entirely preventable 
disease which, with suitable sanitary con- 
trol, could be utterly stamped out. 

Small and inadequate as the city health 
department appropriations are, those of the 
state health departments are proportion- 
ately far less in amount and more inade- 
quate. The people of the state of New 
York, constituting one-tenth of the total 
population of the United States, with an 
exceptionally energetic, efficient and act- 
ually enthusiastic health department, appro- 
priate the majestic sum of 2.8 cents per 
capita per year for all the uses of this de- 
partment. Now let us see what the people 
of the state have received for their money. 

In the 1914 report of the department the 
following statement is made: 

“Twenty-five thousand lives can be saved in 
New York State within the next five years 
This is a clear and definite and attainable goal 
It will be reached if the state and the local 
authorities do their part.” 

“The question now. is simply whether the 
Legislature will provide the funds necessary to 
secure this saving. The amount required an- 
nually is not more than two or three per cent 
of the sum which inevitably will be lost to the 
state unless the experience of the past is def 
initely changed 


As the writer figures it, the upper amount 
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asked for represents an appropriation of 
about one cent more per capita per year 
than the department received in 1914; that 
is, three and three-quarter cents instead of 
two and four-fifths cents per capita per 
year. 

Since 1905, as nearly as such things can 
be figured, health department work has 
saved an average of 3,334 lives in New 
York each year. In 1914 the death rate in 
the state was 14.7 per 1,000 population, as 
compared with 15 per 1,000 for 1913. This 
is the equivalent of 2,970 lives saved in 
1914 over the saving in 1913. If 2,030 more 
lives can be saved by increasing the health 
department appropriations by one cent per 
capita, these lives would have been saved at 
a cost of about $50 each. Almost any kind 
of human being would seem to be worth 
that much to somebody—even to the state. 

Professor Fisher showed * that the pre- 
ventable economic waste in the United 
States is from $1,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,- 
000 annually. He said: 

“We feel safe in concluding that at least half 
a billion dollars could be saved from the pres- 
ent cost of illness. This, added to the loss by 
preventable deaths of potential earnings of a 
billion, gives at least a billion and a half of 
preventable waste. The actual economic sav- 
ing annually possible in this country by pre- 
venting needless deaths, needless illness (se- 
rious and minor), and needless fatigue, is cer- 
tainly far greater than one and one-half bil- 
lions, and may be three or four times as great.” 

Such a stupendous annual waste, which 
could be prevented by better sanitation, is 

‘a big target for health departments to shoot 
at; but when the public provides them with 
a pea shooter in the form of an appropria- 
tion certainly not exceeding in the total one 
one-hundredth of the preventable economic 
loss, they are forced to labor under difficul- 
ties. If the state health department of New 
York, with a state population of 10,000,000, 
can save 2,000 lives annually at an expense 
of $50 each, we may perhaps be justified in 
the conclusion that thruout the entire coun- 
try, with ten times as great a population, 
20,000 lives can be saved annually by in- 
creasing the health department appropria- 
tions in all the states by one cent per cap- 
ita per year. The results would depend 
chiefly upon the competency of the various 
health departments, but it would be worth 
while to make the trial. It also might cast 





* Report on National Vitality, Sul’. 30, National 
Conservation Commission, Washington, 1909. 


some light on the relative ability of the va- 
rious state departments of health. 


A Note on the Revision of Health Laws 


All health laws, or at least such of them 
as are directed at questions of stream pol- 
lution and the purity of public water sup- 
plies, to be workable must be founded 
largely on common sense, In inter-city con- 
troversies arising from stream pollution, 
there is often a strong tendency to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between tweedle- 
dee and tweedledum. The aggrieved party 
too often fails to take an unbiased view of 
the case, to regard the equity of others, or 
to consider what deleterious effect his sew- 
age may have on the water supply of his 
down-stream neighbors. 

Practically all of the existing public 
health laws require liberal combing and re- 
wording to make them applicable to the sci- 
entific status of the present day. Many of 
the existing laws are replete with what the 
editor of the American Journal of Public 
Health calls “archaic phraseology,” and ab- 
surdly emphasize matters but remotely re- 
lated to health. Many of them are not 
broad enough, some are too general, while 
precision and clarity of expression are timid 
strangers in the vast majority of public 
health manuals. 

No law of any kind is worth much—ex- 
cept perhaps for its slight moral effect out- 
side of the courtroom—unless it is capable 
of enforcement, and is actually enforced 
when violated. The collective public, how- 
ever, when it obeys the health laws does so 
with reluctance, protestingly, and without 
sincerity. The blame for this lies chiefly in 
the lack of understanding on the part of 
the public and the failure to act on the part 
of the officials in whose hands the enforce- 
ment of the law is placed. Fear of popular 
indignation, accompanied by claims of dis- 
crimination and persecution, causes them to 
hesitate. Then the damage is done and the 
law becomes a mockery. 

The average individual in this country 
regards most health regulations as an un- 
just attempt to curtail what he considers his 
sovereign liberty. In the interests of the 
public it is imperative that such people 
should be taught the stern difference be- 
tween liberty and license. There is no 
doubt that there is crying need for general 
revision of public health laws in this coun- 
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try, and inevitably in such revision there 
will result a material restriction in some 
lines of what is so fondly characterized as 
“personal liberty.” An indication of this 
trend of opinion is found in the recent dec- 
laration by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, namely : 

“Measures looking to the public welfare are 
no longer tested by the strict letter of the Con- 
stitution. But public opinion, keeping pace 
with advancing civilization, is the progressive 
factor which calls for an enlarged invasion of 
private rights for the public good, and which 
prompts courts to give greater elasticity to 
constitutional limitations.” 


Educating the Public 


In any constructive policy looking to the 
public welfare, education is the very impor- 
tant agent, and so also is expert advice. 
This is an age of specialists, but cities con- 
templating the construction of extensive 
water purification or sewage disposal sys- 
tems still engage specialists too often on 
basis of price rather than ability. 

It is all too true that the general public 
has to get pretty sick before it will call in 
a doctor. Paralleling this custom is the 
well-known habit of cities to put off the 
construction of water filtration works until 
a water-borne epidemic of sufficiently strik- 
ing proportions drives them to it. If the 
public were educated in such matters, even 
if only as to the profitable experience of 
other cities, it would not be so slow to take 
heed. 

It is the duty of health boards to educate 
the public in matters of health and disease. 
How to do this effectively is not so easy to 
say. Specific placarding does much good, 
as witness the anti-spitting injunction, the 
“Swat the Fly” slogan, and “Safety First” 
which has spread over the civilized world. 
Other messages of the “blazed cross” type 
could well be conveyed to the people in this 
manner. 

It seems somewhat strange that cam- 
paigns against the devil and his works, look- 
ing to the spiritual uplift of the masses, are 
so much more vigorously prosecuted than 
campaigns for better health. It would 
seem that the reason for this lies largely at 
the door of popular acceptance of a manner 





of thinking that one will be healthy or will 
not; that the result is in the lap of the gods 
Izaak Walton opined that “Health is the 
second blessing that we mortals are capable 
of—a blessing that money cannot buy”; 
but while he may be forgiven in that his 
love for angling constrained him to rank 
health as a secondary blessing, he was 
wrong in his latter conclusion. Health cer- 
tainly can be bought for money, and a rela- 
tively small amount of money, too. Dr. 
reeman well said with regard to typhoid 
fever: “When the people of the United 
States wish to pay for absolute protection 
against typhoid fever, it can be bought with 
the full assurance that the goods can be 
delivered.” 

A century ago Babbage wrote: “There 
are few things less subject to fluctuation 
than the average duration of life of a mul- 
titude of people.” This is not so, else the 
admirable motto of the New York State 
Department of Health, “Public Health is 
Purchasable,” would be foolish. Fisher in 
his report on “National Vitality” has gath- 
ered together a mass of sound information 
on this subject, which shows that while four 
centuries ago the average span of life was 
twenty years, at the present day it has in- 
creased to fifty years. 

Thus in four centuries the average span 
of life in Western Europe and America has 
heen lengthened by 150 per cent. What has 
lengthened the span of life? The wider ob- 
servance of body cleanliness; more sanitary 
surroundings effected by prompt removal 
from the premises of the refuse of human 
and industrial development; pure water; 
cleaner foods; better medical treatment; 
better all around understanding of the dan- 
gers of insanitary living on the part of the 
profession and the public. 

The public is becoming educated, but not 
fast enough nor thoroly enough. The fu- 
ture betterment of the material well-being 
of the human race chiefly depends upon the 
public health official. His opportunities for 
civic advancement, for the promotion of na- 
tional prosperity and happiness, are not less 
than those of legislative and judicial bodies 
whose duty it is ta make and enforce the 
country’s laws. 
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Ways and Means of Providing Workingmen’s 
Houses 
By Perry R. MacNeille 


Eprror’s Nore.—To prevent the construction of bad houses and to en- 
courage the building of good ones are functions of prime importance to mod- 
ern commercial and civic organizations. Jn these days of war it would be a 
serious mistake to permit any weakening of the restrictive legislation in the 
form of housing laws and building codes by which evils of congestion and 
insanitary housing have been greatly mitigated in many states and cities. But 
preventive measures alone will not bring to employers that maximum of ef- 
ficiency which the times demand, and to promote which the adequate housing 
of their workingmen is essential. Since the outbreak of the European war, 
industrial expansion in many American cities has created a housing famine. 
In a few notable cases the building of workingmen’s homes on a large scale 
has been undertaken by individual employers, or by industrial housing cor- 
porations organized thru the efforts of local civic bodies. Developments in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Flint, Mich., Kenosha, Wis., and Waterbury, Conn., de- 
scribed in previous issues of THe AMERICAN City, may be cited as examples. 
In many other cities there is recognition of an acute need for more or better 
homes for workingmen—and much uncertainty as to what to do about it. In 
the hope of helping in some measure to solve this problem, Mr. MacNeille has 
complied with THe AMERICAN City’s request for some practical suggestions 
as to ways and means, based on his wide experience as an architect for indus- 














trial housing enterprises. 


l’ a banker is asked to loan money for 
any enterprise of recognized safety, the 
interest return governs his decision and 

not the benefit the enterprise may be to the 
community. It is this same attitude that 
the manufacturer, the merchant or the real 
estate man is apt to bring to any civic im- 
provement whose benefits are indirect. 
Hence it is not surprising that when any 
group of enlightened men seek to provide 
adequate houses in their community they 
should fail to receive the cooperation from 
all the citizens that is indispensable to com- 
plete success. 

It is a case of sink or swim together. The 

banker must facilitate the placing of the 


aie a 


first mortgage, and, having insured the 
proper safeguards, must make the money 
available at a low rate of interest. The 
manufacturer must be willing to take a cer- 
tain risk the banker cannot take, and must 
supply the bulk of the equity, for he benefits 
more directly than anyone else in having 
adequate housing for his labor. The mer- 
chant must contribute for the direct benefit 
he gets from an increased population; lack 
of proper houses keep people from a town. 
He should also contribute from a sense of 
civic obligation to a town from which he is 
taking, but to which, in a sense, he is not 
giving. 

The manufacturer gives to the town in 
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providing employment for large 
numbers of men who are the cts- 
tomers and profit-producers for tne 
merchant, so that while the manu- 
facturer should bear the greate: 
port of the burden of providing 
the necessary funds the merchant 
should render material help. Last- 
ly, the real estate man must put his 
shoulder unselfishly to the wheel, 
for anything which benefits the 
town benefits him directly. 


Taking First Action 

lhe first action that is necessary, 
therefore, for any community wish- 
ing to provide homes for its peopl 
is to educate the public mind to the 
advantages of having and the dis- 
advantages of not having adequat« 
houses. This can be done by hold- 
ing meetings or noonday lunch- 
eons which representative and in- 
fluential men will attend. At such 
a meeting there should be an ad- 
dress by some housing expert and 
an opportunity given to ask ques- 
tions. 

These meetings should be limited 
in number. If a proper newspaper 
campaign can be conducted in ad- 
vance, one meeting should be suf- 
ficient, and at its close a committee 
should be appointed with power to 
employ expert advice, to take op- 
tions on land and to present to the 
public a definite plan showing the 
houses proposed to be built, their 

















cost and the prices at which they 
will be rented and sold 

When this is done, the decks are 
cleared for the crucial action in th 
entire undertaking—the raising of 
the money that is necessary ovet 
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and above a first mortgage. 


Raising the Money 

This cannot be done successfully 
by soliciting money on the basis 
of an attractive financial return 
Where such a return is possible, 
the houses will build themselves 
Energetic and shrewd men are now 
operating along these profitable 
lines in every part of the country 








PLAN OF A HOUSING DEVELOPMENT FOR 
WORKINGMEN, IN MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


If conditions are inviting, there is 


no need to search for these men 
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they will search out the place and will build 
just as many houses, and build them just as 
fast, as the public will buy from them at an 
attractive profit. 

It is not these houses that need the help 
and support of community action, but the 
houses that from their very unprofitableness 
are desperately needed and are never built 
except with the aid of a helping hand. 
Without the unprofitable houses there will 
surely follow room over-crowding, with in- 
creased sickness and death in its wake. Im- 
morality and crime are close seconds. Over- 


loaded poorhouses, overloaded asylums and 
overloaded jails are the penalties for any 
city which permits slum conditions to pre- 
vail. 

The appeal for money must, therefore, be 
made as a civic necessity—a_ whirlwind 
campaign, if you like, conducted by profes- 





provide a house for a man and his family. 
In the majority of cases the loss of work- 
ingmen is due to lack of houses; hence the 
business necessity for the manufacturer to 
provide adequate houses. 

The merchant can be shown the increased 
trade that more houses with their accom- 
panying increase in population will bring. 
The real estate man can be shown the ap- 
preciation in land values that will accrue 
thruout the community that makes itself an 
attractive place to live in thru the elimi- 
nation of slums and the creation of pictur- 
esque dwellings. 

And all of these men can be shown that 
what benefits the community as a whole 
must benefit them individually. 

While adequate subscriptions are neces- 
sary, the money furnished does not need to 
be entirely a gift. Workingmen’s houses 








PLANS OF INDIVIDUAL AND SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES FOR WORKINGMEN, ALONG 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


sionals and with clock dials daily marking 
the thousands raised. Or the campaign can 
be a quiet one directed toward the men of 
vision and of means in the community. 
The manufacturers can be shown the sav- 
ing in their “turn-over” that adequate 
houses will effect. During the last year the 
turn-over in the majority of industries has 
probably exceeded 300 per cent. That is, 
for every man kept steadily employed dur- 
ing the year three men were employed. 
The cost of breaking in a new man runs 
anywhere from $25 upward, so that to 
break in three men would cost at least $75. 
If this amount is capitalized at 5 per cent, 
it amounts to $1,500, or almost enough to 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


can generally be financed so that the money 
is refunded at a low rate of interest in some 
fifteen years. While this would not be at- 
tractive solely from a profit standpoint, it 
is attractive as a benefit to the community 
at no ultimate cost, but with large ultimate 
gains. When this is done, when the money 
representing the equity is raised, the crisis 
has been passed. After this it is downhill 
on all sides. 


The Specialist’s Share in the Work 


The preparing of working drawings, the 
taking of bids, the placing of the first mort- 
gage, the purchase of the land, the award- 
ing of the contracts and the building of the 
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houses—all of this specialists, whose busi- 
ness it is, can do, But beware the semi- 
specialist, the man who says the practical is 
the only consideration and who would build 
drygoods boxes on end or long rows of 
monotonous houses like an interminable 
freight train. Beware equally the man who 
is all artist and who provides the beautiful 
at a cost that is prohibitive to the people 
who must occupy the houses. Beware also 
the man who does a thriving business by 
selling poorly built houses to the ignorant 
and who vanishes before the buyers become 
educated. 

But seek the man who can foresee the 
needs of the future, who can picture your 
town as it should be ten or twenty years 
hence, who knows what can be successfully 
done and what cannot, and who can create 
real values. 


Sil 


To successfully provide workingmen’s 
houses for any community, civic devotion, 
money and expert knowledge are necessary 
he first you must be born with, the second 


you must get, and the third you must et 
ploy. 


But at each progressive stage couple ac 
tion with the preparation for action. Don't 
let action lag. While you are holding meet- 
ings and discussing the need of houses, em 
ploy an expert to tell you what to build. 
While he is studying the problem and edu- 
cating the public, take options on your land. 
When the report and recommendations are 
published, have a vigorous money-raising 
campaign. While plans and specifications 
are being made and bids are being received, 
place your first mortgage, and, lastly, whil 
the houses are being built, rent them 
sell them. 


] 
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Other War Time Plans and Activities 


N addition to the information called for 
on THe AMERICAN CItTy’s question- 
naire, some of the municipal officials 

and commercial secretaries sent statements 
of other activities or plans in their respec- 
tive cities and states. While space cannot 
be found in this issue for more than a small 
percentage of this interesting material, a 
few typical activities of this character are 
briefly referred to in the following para- 
graphs: 


THE ARIZONA STATE COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 

The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Phoenix, Ariz., Harry Welch, writes about 
the formation of the Arizona State Council of 
Defense, created by Governer Campbell. An 
idea of the thoroness with which the state’s 
resources and activities are being organized 
by this State Council can be gained from the 
following list of the committees which have 
been appointed: Public Defense and Security, 
Military Training, Transportation, Highways 
and Routes of Travel, Labor, Public Health 
and Sanitation, Relief, Production, Conserva 
tion and Distribution of Food Supplies, Pub- 
lications, Public Revenue and Finance. Mines 
and Manufactories, Scientific Research, Law, 
Federal and Interstate Relations. The organ 
zation passed a resolution recommending that 
the State Legislature curtail the manufacture 
and sale of all alcoholic beverages produced 
from cereals and other essential food products 


WASHINGTON STATE, COUNTIES AND CITIES 
BEING ORGANIZED 

rhe Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Seattle, Wash., Gordon C. Corbaley, reports 
that a system of state organization with refer 
ence to the production and marketing of food 
supplies has been worked out by the Seattle 
Chamber. The system includes county, city 


and town organization The standard forms 
which he submitted indicate the steps which 


should be taken, in their local order 
THE KANSAS DEFENSE COUNCII 

The Secretary of the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Commercial Club, F. W. Tyler, reports the 
organization of the Kansas Defense Council 
which, Governor Capper states, will work 
‘lose codperation with the National Council of 
Defense in an effort to bring about the most 
effective codrdination of activities and proce 
dure for the general good of the nation and 
the successful prosecution of the war The 
state council will be charged with the safe 
guarding of property, the promotion of pro 
duction, the conservation of foodstuffs, the 
ire of dependents and a general mobiliza- 
tion of the resources of Kansas in the defense 
if the country. 

“THE SOUTH MUST FEED ITSELF” 

President E. N. Farris, of the North Caro 
lina Commercial Secretaries \ssociation 
(headquarters, High Point, N. C.), has made 
a strong appeal to the secretaries in that state 
to cooperate with him in his attempts to for 
stall a food shortage in the South. This, he 
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states, is threatened unless the southern states 
make every effort to produce their own food 
and fodder. The reason for the threatened 
shortage, he states, is that as long as the war 
continues there will be no part of the North 
or West for the South to draw upon, because 
all the surplus will be needed for sustaining 
our army in the field and those of the allied 
countries. He feels that the commercial sec- 
retary, thru his organiz ation, can do more to 
avert such a calamity than any other agent, and 
makes the following suggestion to them: 

“First, organize your force and put these 
facts (mentioned above) clearly before it. 
Second, get three of the most influential farm- 
ers in each township to codperate with you. 
Send two business men and three farmers into 
every township to make a personal call on 
every farmer and lay these truths before him. 
llave your farm demonstrator outline food and 
feed crops for the one-, three-, five-, ten- and 
fifteen-horse farm to sustain these farms for 
a period of one year. Print this information 
and have your workers distribute it when they 
are making their calls.” 


MONTGOMERY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The Secretary of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Bruce Kennedy, re- 
ports that his organization has created a Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare, whose duties will 
be to conserve the supply of food, advocate 
home economy, adopt measures for home pro- 
tection and for the care of soldiers’ families, 
at the same time coérdinating with associated 
charities, increasing production, improving 
markets, training children in gardening, de- 
manding higher respect for the flag, and mat- 
ters of a similar nature. This organization, 
with its Committee on Public Welfare, is tak- 
ing the leadership in such work in Alabama. 
Its members have been called into other coun- 
ties to organize their resources, and the situa- 
tion, especially in the southeastern section of 
the state, is well in hand. 

A COUNTY ORGANIZATION IN CONNECTICUT 

The Secretary of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce. George Gove, reports 
the proposed organization by the Bridgeport 
Chamber of the Fairfield Resource Mobiliza- 
tion Committee. It is the expectation that a 
large committee of men and women, perhaps 
to the number of 500, will codperate in the 
work of mobilizing the county’s resources with 
the Fairfield County Farm Bureau, the 
granges, the local and county medical asso- 
ciations, the charity organizations, the 
churches, the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls. engineering and technical associa- 
tions, the Y. M. C. A., the public officials of 
all the towns in the county and the commercial 
associations. The county mobilization com- 
mittee will be the clearing house for the activi- 
ties of these various organizations, and will, of 
course, guide the work to prevent waste of 
effort. 

The movement will be directed toward en- 
listment, the creation of a home guard, the 
provision of special police protection, and of 


school and training camps, also the taking of 
a military census; in am agricultural way, 
toward obtaining large tilled acreage; in- 
creased attention to the garden movement and 
the securing of farm labor, especially for har- 
vesting, markets and distribution; obtaining 
equipment and supplies, utilizing national and 
state aids; and the making of an agricultural 
survey; in an industrial way, toward the tak- 
ing of a manufacturing census and the mak- 
ing of an industrial survey; the enrollment of 
executives, engineers and other technical skill; 
the classification and enrollment of skilled la- 
bor, and the solution of employment problems. 
The different phases of the transportation 
question will be handled, including steam road 
service, electric road service, county road ser- 
vice, water and air service; the making of a 
vehicle survey, including auto and passenger 
trucks, and all horse-drawn vehicles. The sub- 
jects of Relief and Welfare will be given due 
attention. The committee has adopted “speed 
up” as its motto. 


\ COUNTY FARM EMPLOYMENT BUREAU IN 
IOWA 


The Secretary of the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation at Mason City, Towa, Charles H. 
Barber, writes that the County Agent, Roy F. 
O'Donnell, of the Cerro Gordo County Farm 
Improvement Association, has orgamized an 
employment bureau for the benefit of farmers 
in need of labor. Mr. O’Donnell has asked the 
farmers to report to him wherever there ap- 
pears to be a surplus of farm labor, also 
where the farmers are in need of help. In 
this way he hopes to place the man who needs 
the work with the farmer who requires the 
help. 

THE DUTCHESS COUNTY (N. Y.) HOME 

DEFENSE COMMITTEE 

The Secretary of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce, C. A. Simmons, writes 
that a Home Defense Committee has been or- 
ganized in Dutchess County. There are seven 
members, each of whom is the chairman of 
one of the bureaus, which are the following: 
Finance, Publicity, Defense, Security, Recruit- 
ing, Transportation, Food Production and Con- 
servation, Coéperation with Existing Organi- 
zations, Aliens, Medical and Hospital Instruc- 
tion, Relief, Labor. As an illustration of the 
manner in which each bureau is operating, the 
procedure of the Food Production and Con- 
servation Bureau will serve as an example. A 
chairman is named who is called the County 
Chairman on Food Production and Conserva- 
tion. He is provided with aides and a secre- 
tary, and has an advisory committee composed 
of the chairmen of the committees on Planting. 
Labor, Finance, Distribution, Canning, Gar- 
dens, Patriotic Leases. 

A CONSERVATION AND EMERGENCY COM- 

MITTEE IN SALT LAKE CITY 

The Secretary of the Salt Lake City Com- 
mercial Club, J. David Larson, reports the or- 
ganization in Salt Lake City of a Conservation 
and Emergency Committee, composed of fif- 
teen prominent business men. Under the di- 
rection of this committee are fifteen sub-com- 
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mittees, the chairman of each being a member 
of the executive committee. The several sub 
committees are working out the problems re- 
lating to Labor Conditions and Employment, 
Public Highways and Manufactures, Finance, 
Protection of Families of Men at Front, Pub 
licity and General Information, Medical, Mili- 
tary Training and Preparatory Study, Muni 
tions, Transportation, Secret Service and 
Safety, Conservation of Food Supplies, Re- 
cruiting, High Cost of Living, Agriculture and 
Production of Food. 
FOR THE CONSERVATION OF PAPER AND 
TIN PLATE 

The Secretary of the Providence (R. | 
Chamber of Commerce, Clarence A. Cotton, 
reports the adoption of resolutions by his or 
ganization calling attention to the important 
influence which the soaring prices of paper 
exert on the cost of living, and urging such 
saving and economy as will tend to reduce this 
important item of expense to a more normal 
basis. The resolution is framed especially with 
reference to wrapping paper, which it recom 
mends be used as economically as possible 

The Providence Chamber is also directing 
its efforts toward making sure that the can 
ning industry will have a liberal supply of tin 
‘ans at prices that will encourage the planting 
and conservation of every pound of food prod- 
ucts possible. The Chamber has adopted a 
resolution which states that inasmuch as the 
present apparent shortage of tin plate makes 
deliveries of cans uncertain, results in exorbi 
tant prices for them and discourages the con- 
servation of food, the matter be brought to 
the attention of the proper federal authori- 
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ties with the request that immediat 
vetic action be taker 


THE FUNCTION OF A LOCAL RED CROSS 
CHAPTER 

Che Chamber of Commerce of Indiana, P 
has organized a local chapter of the Americar 
Red Cross. The scope of the work of a local 
chapter, which 1s temporary organization, 
omposed of members of the American Red 
Cross, is defined by the Indiana Chamber as 
follows: making hospital garments and sut 
gical dressings ; organizing classes of instru 
tion in first aid, in elementary hygiene, hom« 
care of the sick, and in home dietetics; secur 
ing members; raising funds and collecting su 
plies in response to an appeal from the Cen 
tral Committee. An auxiliary may be formed 
among the members of a church or a Sunday 
School, among the students of a high school 
rr a college, within a woman’s club, in a town 
or in a given district of the city, and so on 
It is necessary to secure authorization for th« 
formation of an auxiliary from the chapter 
which has jurisdiction over the territory in 
which the auxiliary is formed slank applica 
tion forms to be used in forming auxiliaries 
are furnished upon request 

rO WAIVE ENLISTED MEMBERS’ DUES 

It is reported that the Detroit Mich 
Board of Commerce has agreed to waive the 
dues of its members who are entering the army 
and navy, during the period of service. It is 
the intention to mail The Detroiter and all 
other publications of the Board of Commerce 
to them while they are absent from the city in 
the pursuit of their duties 





Films for Health and Welfare Campaigns 


By E. G. Routzahn 


Associate Director, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation 


ANY people interested in community 
welfare desire to use the “movies,” 
and probably everyone who has 

tried to do so has met numerous difficulties. 

The suggestions which follow were pre- 
pared primarily to aid infant welfare cam- 
paigns, but with slight changes the infor- 
mation applies to health and social welfare 
films in general. 


Three Ways to Get the Films 
1, BUY THEM 
It is possible to purchase them thru the 
manufacturer or the producer, or their 
trade seliing agencies. In most cases the 
producer will only sell, having no films for 
rent. In the case of several films that are 


frequently included on social welfare lists, 
the producers have none for sale or rent, 
the available copies being limited to thos 
in the possession of exchanges, bureaus, etc 
2. RENT THEM 
a. Consult several local picture men; give 
them copies of the list of films desired, ask- 
ing them to try the regular trade channels. 
b. Write to the bureaus and other sources 


listed below, making tentative arrangemen 


for such films as they can furnish for the 
dates selected. 

The most extensive assortment of films 
offered for rent is available thru the Com- 
munity Motion Picture Bureau, 41 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, which prefers to 
supply films for a series of dates, but 
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will endeavor to rent single films as desired. 
A further extensive stock is carried by the 
Sessler Educational Film Company, 71 
West Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

The following bureaus also supply educa- 
tional and social welfare films: 

— Educational Film Company, Chicago, 

Church and School Social Service Bureau, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Educational Film Corporation of America, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

3. BORROW THEM 

The natural places of inquiry are the 
organizations interested in the particular 
subjects one has in mind, such as: 

a. State and national social or civic or- 
ganizations. 

The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, has 
several films. 

b. State departments or universities. 

Health, charities and labor departments 
may have films within their fields. Exten- 
sion departments or universities can some- 
times supply films or give information about 
them. It may be possible to induce the city 
or state health department (or some other 
department) to buy one or more of the few 
good available films. 

c. Local organizations, civic or commer- 
cial, in the large cities of the state. 

d, Business and industrial firms inter- 
ested in showing their methods of produc- 
tion, transportation, etc. 

For lists of educational films and other 
information address : 


National Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





City 


Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Editor Meving Picture World, New York. 

A number of free films from associations 
and firms are listed in “Among Industrial 
Workers,” published by the Association Press, 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
City; price, 50 cents. 

The largest free collection of commercial or 
industrial films, usually “educational” in a 
general way, is accessible thru the Bureau of 
Commercial Economics, Washington, D. C 
This Bureau offers several films picturing 
good dairy methods—films having an educa- 
tional value, tho related more or less to dairy 
advertising. 

Because of the methods followed in mar- 
keting motion pictures, there is no simple 
way of renting or buying any particular 
film. There is no assurance that at any 
given time a particular film can be rented 
or purchased. Again, the educational value 
of many of the social welfare films now on 
the market is questionable. Choices need 
to be made with care, and disappointments 
may be expected. 


How to Help Toward Better Films 


Write to any or all of the motion picture, 
periodicals, telling them of your plans and 
your difficulties. 

Write to motion picture manufacturers, 
telling your needs and asking them what 
they can offer you. 

Write to both manufacturers and period- 
icals to tell why you object to errors, or the 
trivial nature or general ineffectiveness of 
any social welfare films you may see from 
time to time. 





Social Hygiene in 

The dangers to a soldier are not solely 
those from fighting and starvation, for the 
camps on the battlefields in Europe as well 
as those of our own in Mexico last summer, 
have given evidence of an appalling in- 
crease in disease, especially those due to im- 
morality. This fact is emphasized in the 
April issue of The Social Hygiene Bulletin, 
which says: 

It has been shown that firm action by mili- 
tary authorities can reduce prostitution and 
its consequent infections to a minimum, but 
that where commanding officers look with tol- 
erance upon prostitution as a necessary evil, 
commercialized vice in its most degraded 
forms has flourished. The War and Navy 


Concentration Camps 


Departments and the Council of National De- 
fense are now awake to these dangers. Com- 
prehensive plans for dealing with them are 
being formulated, with the codperation of the 
American Social Hygiene Association and such 
national organizations as those of physicians 
devoted to dermatology, urology, and genito- 
primary diseases, and will be put into effect as 
soon as they have been sanctioned by official 
action. These plans include preventive and 
educational activities as well as thoro medical 
organization for diagnosis and treatment. 


In addition, much of the work of actually 
guiding the men will be conducted by such 
institutions as the Y. M. C. A., which is 
making comprehensive plans for this pur- 
pose. 
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For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and 
county officials and heads of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value t. 
others engaged in similar work. Photographs, plans or other illustrative material 
sho uld accompany the articles whenever available 
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increased, about a year 
cent a pound to three and four 
pound. The superintendent of the 








to the City Commissioners 


the city make its own alu ind 
A Municipal Alum Manufacturing cided to give his recommendation 
Plant \ plant for this purpose was erected 

lrentoN, N. J.—During the year 1914, approximate cost of $1,000 Nearly 2 
the city of Trenton placed in operation a tons of alum have been made to date, and 
filtration plant which uses the very latest the city has saved about $4,000 by invading 
development of the refined sand or me the manufacturing field and creating this 
chanical method of filtration. As is well essential product itself instead of paying th 
known by many, this process provides for tribute demanded by the chemical mat 
the utilization of alum as a coagulant to facturers. 
flocculate the impurities in the water prior [he process in use in this city was de 
to the filtering ve — at the Columbus, Ohio water pul 

Owing to the stoppage of importatior cation plant by C. P. Hoover, the chemist 
nd to a rise in the price of sulphuric acid, in charge of that phase of municipal activit 














FRONT AND SIDE VIEW OF THE FILTRATION PLANT AT TRENTON, N., J 
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not objectionable, and so 
a cheaper process can by 
employed. rhe city ol 
lrenton expects to be 
able to make its alum 
regularly at a cost of 
from one-half to two- 
thirds the cost involved 
in manufacturing regu- 
lar commercial filter 
alum. 

This process 1s worthy 
of consideration by the 
many municipalities 
which are still paying 
the high war prices for 
their commercial coagu- 
lating chemicals in use 
at mechanical filtration 





plants. 





ALUM BOILING IN THE CRYSTALLIZING 
TRENTON FILTRATION 


in Columbus. Only two materials are used 
ordinary commercial sulphuric acid and 
hauxite. The latter is a clay found in the 
southern states, containing over 50 per cent 
of alumina. It is the source of metallic 
aluminum. The bauxite is crushed and pul 
verized to about the fineness of cement. It 
is then mixed with about double its weight 
of sulphuric acid in a large steel tank with 
power. After thor 
mixing, it is run into wooden boxes line 
with paving brick 
looks very much like brown paint, but 


paddles operated by 
When first run in, it 


soon gets hot and boils violently, giving off 
clouds of steam. Within an hour the boil- 
ing is finished and the mass cools and crys 
tallizes into alum cake. It becomes so hard 
and solid that a pneumatic hammer is used 
to break it out of the box. 

The alum made by this method bears very 
little resemblance to the product which one 
gets at drug stores. It is of a light brown 
color, due to the iron contained, and, tho 
hard and brittle, is as porous as a sponge 
\s a coagulant, however, it is just as effec- 
tive as the more refined product. This is 
the real reason why Trenton can make alum 
cheaper than those regularly engaged in 
producing a commercial product. 

The removal of the iron and insoluble 
materials is the item that constitutes the 
principal cost in manufacturing alum. For 
water purification work these impurities are 
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Civic Improvement ina Growing 
Town 

HiGHLAND Park, Micu.—The activities 

of this village in civic improvement in the 

last few years have been worthy of note. 

lhe construction of new streets, the repay 





ing of old thorofares, the laying of new 
sewers, and the building of a great storage 
reservoir are among its achievements. 

Hamilton Boulevard, one of the main 
streets, is 24 miles long and has been re- 
paved this past year with creosote blocks. 
\ 34-foot strip has been left in the center 
for a street car line, with park space on 
either side of the tracks. The roadway, 
which measures 100 feet over all, allows 
for two 20-foot driveways in addition to the 
center park. The cost of this work when 
fully completed will be about $241,000. The 
work is all done by the Construction De- 
partment of the village, and if there had not 
been delays in getting materials when 
needed, the work, which was begun in July, 
1916, would have been completed before 
last fall. 

In addition to this work, the Department 
has paved a total of 8 miles of streets and 








owes. 
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constructed a municipal asphalt plant this 
past year. Five miles of sewers were also 
laid, and the intercepting sewer system 
which will connect with the mains of the 
city of Detroit has just been completed al 
a cost of $600,000. Excavation for th 
46,000,000-gallon reservoir has been com- 
pleted, and the concrete work will begin as 
soon as possible this spring. The reservoir, 
with the filtration plant which will also be 
erected this spring, will cost $375,000. Col- 
umn lights are being installed thruout the 
entire village. The installation is already 
completed on Woodward Avenue and Ham- 
ilton Boulevard, and when the entire sys 
tem is finished the village of Highland Park 
will have gone a long way toward being one 
of the best lighted villages in the country. 

In 1912 the population of Highland Park 
was 4,500 and to-day it is over 30,000 
Among the past improvements not included 
in those mentioned above are 35 miles of 
paved streets, 90 miles of sidewalks, 75 
miles of sewers, and 125 miles of water 
mains. The Construction Department, Wm. 
J. Storen, Superintendent, has saved the 
village over $100,000 by its efficient work 
in the last three years 

The accompanying illustration shows th« 
road roller and other equipment of the Con 
struction Department which have been of 
great service in the rapid and efficient con 
struction of the street and boulevard work 
mentioned above. 


E. C. FOSTER 
Superintendent of Public Works 
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A Chart Showing Street Violations 
New York City.—The accompanying 
chart showing street violations is a device 





which is used to instruct the men in the 
[raining School of the Police Department 
upon the many provisions of city ordinances 
with which they must be familiar. It is 
obvious that traffic violations cannot be 
taught adequately by verbal instruction 
alone; the policeman must be just as able 
to see a violation as to understand it. For 
that reason a graphic method has been 
found advisable, and this chart, which 
shows in combined form all the violations 
possible, is really a syllabus of the subject 
[he original chart is a large painted one 
hung in the classroom, and its use was not 
available elsewhere until the department 
had a cut made of it for The Police Bi 
letin, a publication intended for the good 
of the members of the Police Department 
Reprinted in this publication is the key to 
the chart. In the key the salient features 
of the various ordinances are compacted in 
brief notes, grouped in paragraphs num- 
bered according to the corresponding ref 
erence numbers on the chart. In addition 
the numbers 1, 2, 3 at the end of each item 
indicate to the police officer which of the 
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MOTOR TRUCKS USED IN HIGHLAND PARI 
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When you can make one 
pole serve as an ornamental 
lighting standard and trolley 
wire support. 


Why Use Two 
Sets of Poles 


<)> 


HE ELRECO method of mak- 
ing one pole serve a double 


purpose means double service 

at less than one half the cost. 
Compare the ELRECO method 
of converting the ordinary and 
plain trolley pole into a handsome 
lighting standard, with ornamental 
base and lighting fixtures. With 
the old way where there are two 
ets of poles, double expense, ob- 
structed curbs and necessary under- 
ground wiring. Quite a difference 
and saving in expensive equip- 
ment, isn’t there? Underground 
wiring isn’t necessary with EL- 
RECO Combination Poles either. 





KV ELECTRIC RAILWAY Peg RED, ; uIP ) 
ert ; =e bp «2 eMENT company) 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THIS CHART SHOWS VIOLATIONS OF NEW YORK POLICE ORDINANCES 
Used in teaching New York police the numerous violations that they must be on the alert to check 
three courses is the best, viz., arrest, sum- (b) If in tenement house, request 
mons or report. pant to remove encumbrance f1 
. . : . : : same. If not complied with, serve 
The following extracts will give an idea pee = mbelpes bebe 4 yn 
of the way in which the 64 paragraphs are (c) If on any other building, notify 
) presented : cupant, report to commanding 
23. ASHES AND GARBAGE. ficer, giving name of ger 
; (a) Separate receptacles. 2 tified and time of such not 
(b) Not to be filled to within 4 inches = tion. 3 
: of top. 2 59. TREES. 
“7% é& . eee (a) Permit required from Park | 
(c) Garbage cans to have tight-fitting : sae i eeonapea ts 
am. 2 missioner to plant, distur 
as ri } . » hranch or leaf 
(d) Sufficient cans to hold ashes and move, cm, take branch z 
garbage for sixty hours. 2 OF attach guy rope or cable to an} 
24. Evectric Siens. (Illuminated — signs.) tree in a public place 
‘ (Licensed by City Clerk.) 2 ARTHUR W. WOODS, 
(a) Ten feet clear of level of sidewalk Police Commissioner 
3 
(b) Not more than 8 feet from building 
line. 3 r 


ee Ono 
to 
+t 


Swrncinc Sicns. (No permit.) ~F, DA] K | 
(a) Not more than 3 feet from house From 
a DEPARTMENTS 
(b) Eight feet clear of level of side Teeethemmnnel 7 


walk. 
_ __ {¢) Not above second floor. 3 County Forests for Citizens 
26. SIGN IN Front oF Burtpinc. (No per ae ; 
mit. ) Cuicaco, ILt.—The creation of a body 
(a) Not to project more than 1 foot for the sole purpose of preserving the nat 
from house wall. 3 
54. Fire Escapes 
(a) Violation to encumber or pla 
thing thereon 2 and 2 ing the knowledge and love of the present 


- 





ig 


ural forests of a widely extended territory 
is novel and is a great step toward increas 
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HREE wheels of a Duplex Truck drive trucks become stalled even when un- 
sank almost to the hubs in a “‘soft"’ loaded. 
spot on a heavy grade Duplex trucks are not only hauling capa- 
Only one front wheel could get traction city loads but are also pulling two or three 
on firm ground trailers with six to ten-ton burdens. 
Unlike a rear-wheel drive truck, which They are reducing haulage costs to the 
sinks further in the mud as its two drive ibsolute lowest point. 
wheels spin, the Duplex was not helpless The Duplex-Adler self-locking differential - 
The three Duplex wheels, imbeded in is but one of the many exclusive mechancal 
mud, did not spin—because all the motive features of the Original Four-Wheel Drive 
power was automatically thrown by the Truck 
Duplex-Adler self-locking differentials to the Our 1917 catalog gives a complete descrip- 
iront wheel having a “footing tion of the self-locking differentials as well 
And the front wheel, alone, pulled the 8 the powerful motor and transmission, } 
Duplex with its 314-ton load out of the mud internal gear drive with “‘live and ‘‘dead” 
é 2 ; axles, superior spring suspension, pressed 
his is not an unusual incident steel frame, and irreversible worm type 
It is an every-day experience with many ‘Steering gear ; 
Duplex drivers. They are taking their The Duplex is the coming truck. It is ° 
trucks through mud, sand and loam, and up __ revolutionizing haulage work. Write today 
grades and embankments where rear-wheel for our descriptive catalog. ¢ 
| 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO DEPT. 136 
Vv 
LANSING, MICHIGAN ; 
’ 
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+t venerations tor the habits and beauties ot t the nicago Plan ‘ ission 
nature. aughan, a large grower of seeds at 
In June, 1913, the Illinois Legislature sery stock and a leading hortic 
on passed an act creating the Cook County William A. Peterson, proprietor of th 
P Forest Preserve District. Previous legisla eterson Nurseries and widely know: 
tion along this line having been declared — horticultural circles, and Dwight H. P 
unconstitutional, the Board of Forest Pre- kins, one of Chicago's foremos hite i 
serve Commissioners decided to await a for years an advocate of the prese i 
7 decision of the Supreme Court on the valid- of the forests of Cook County, and on { 
7 ity of the new law before entering actively the originators of th in for an outer be 
upon its duties, and the Board was not park system. i 
finally organized until February 11, 1915. The Committee immediately began the it 
lhe Supreme Court upheld the law in its  spection of wooded tracts in different parts 
i entirety, and the first important act of the of the county and set in motion the machin i 
? Board was to adopt an ordinance providing “ery devised fer acquiring them The ger | 
for the issue of $1,000,000 in bonds to carry eral scheme ‘of codperation in executing the 
on its work arious duties of the Board is as follows 
\ Plan Committee was created whos« lhe Plan Committee examines and report ; 
. duty is to inspect all land offered to the Dis na tract, the valuators appraise the land 
trict and to recommend for purchase such ind then the real estate agent of the Bx 
tracts as it may deem desirable for forest i prominent real estate n who se e¢ } 
: preserves. This committee 1s composed of «luring the first year without pay, neg 
< four commissioners, four citizens and the vith the owner on the basis of the va | 
3 President of the Board. The citizen mem tion set by the appraisers ! 
: hers, who are men prominent in business Prior to the 15th day of Apr 1917, U i 
4 and civic enterprises and horticultural Board secured title to extensive tracts 
work, are: Charles H. Wacker, retired capi land at very reasonable price Proubl 
talist and active promoter and Chairman was met at first because « ess 
: 
: 
d 
: 
| 
| 
. i 














GATHERING VIOLETS IN ONE OF THE FOREST PRESERVES NEAR MILWAUKI 
AVENUE, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
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WHITE EQUIPMENT 
Cuts Road Oiling Cost $130 per Mile 


“Relative to the performance of the White 
equipment in use by the City of St. Louis, I 
have just completed the figures for this season 
and am agreeably surprised to note the motor- 
driven equipment is much more economical 
in operation than the horse-drawn apparatus 
formerly used, as well as much more satis- 
factory in work performed and flexibility of 
equipment. 

‘Our tabulation shows the following for the 
two White Oilers in use: 


Total number of miles road 
oiled, average width 27 feet 110 miles 
Total number of miles 


traveled season 6,223 miles 
Total number gallons of gas- 

oline used 2,792 gal. Cost,$ 558.50 
Lubricating oil Pigal. Cost, 97.00 
Grease 18 ibs. Cost, 3.60 
Gallons road oil distributed 

season 688,045 gal. Cost, 27,350.80 
Labor distributing oil Cost, 1,536.68 
Minor repairs and mechanics’ time Cost, 256.00 
Total cost for season 29,802.58 
Cost per mile of road oiled during season 270.93 


‘Our cost the previous season, during which 
we used seven pieces of team-drawn apparatus, 
averaged $400.00 a mile. 


“The number of miles traveled as recorded 
by the speedometer in relation to the’ total 
number of miles oiled proved excessive, but 
quite a bit of deadheading is necessary, owing 
to the fact that we have only one distributing 
point for the entire city. In addition to which, 
the Whites are used as tow cars for other 
trucks that have become disabled. 

“The writer is particularly elated by the 
good showing of the oil division, as it has been 
my contention that oil handled by efficient 
apparatus would not cost more than our 
sprinkling. In this connection you are advised 
that our average cost for sprinkling per mile 
for the past season was $353.00. This is also 
very satisfactory from a maintenance stand- 
point, since the engineering profession knows 
of no greater enemy to good roads than water; 
while the application of oil acts as a binder, 
waterproofing agent and very materially 
reduces the cost of maintenance.”’ 

(Signed) J. L. LAXTON, 
Engineer Bituminous Roadways 


The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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SCENE ON THE NORTH BRANCH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER NEAR MILWAUKEE AVENUI 
COOK COUNTY FOREST PRESERVE, ILLINOIS 


of many persons that the Board was em- vest of the city, comprising 478 acres 
a cost of $75,028 
Forest lands along the North Bran 
Chicago River from Crawford Avenue 


powered to purchase land at any price the 
owners might ask. However, some owners 


have taken an interest in forest preserva ity of Chicago to the county line 14 
tion and have offered their lands within costing $65,196. 
their fair market value, while others have , ity acre e virgi Pats 
; ated fx abl vA ‘ahs veauty spots of the county on Salt Cre 
cooperated in hxing reasonabie prices Ifo! $<5 000. 
their hok gs. : j 
-” ol lings a The District at this date owns 2,350 
The forests acquired lie in different parts ind negotiations are pending for tl 
of the county varying from two to twenty quisition of a number of additional tra 


niles ffom the populous districts of the Nearly all tl 


bien . e tracts obtained are in tl 
a ol ( age ag A few small tracts are natural, wild state. Few have been 
wit! > city |! : :@é > st ‘ . 

within the city limits; some of the mo by improvements, and none have beet 


attractive adjoin the corporation boundaries spoiled of their native beauty by the 
and are accessible by the city traction lines, of the landscape gardener 
and others are situated in the picturesque The Board ae not formulated a1 
valleys of the Desplaines and Chicago regarding the improvement of the lands 
rivers. Good roads lead from the city to 


all tracts. ] 


; : ; of the law to keep the forests as neat 
Briefly outlined, the District holds title 


possible in their natural state. It is 
to the following lands: purpose of the Board t preservs 
In the township of Palatine in the northwest 45 possible all wild life of the forests 
part of the county, a tract of approximatel) cluding the birds and animals, as well as t! 
760 acres was purchased at a cost of $76,500 plant life and trees. Audubon societies a 


Timber lands near the western city limits 
along the Desplaines River from Madison 
Street north to the county line, consisting of 


nature study clubs are being or 


rani 
gal 


thruout the country districts and ster 


ibout 920 acres, for which $380,336 was paid ticon lectures are being delivered by met 
Palos Township tracts, a few miles south bers of the Board and the engineeri« 
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Ths Gated Sie Teeck 


The Garford Fire Truck, because of its absolute 
dependability — its efficiency-—-and its economy 
of operation—-is the ideal equipment for cities of 
practically any size 

It has a reinforced, rust proof, sheet steel body 
large enough to carry up to 1500 feet of 2'4 inch 
fire hose. 

One or two large chemical tanks of heavy sheet 
copper—with extra soda and acid charges—con- 
nected to the automatic hose reel holding 150 feet 
of chemical hose—and hand extinguishers in ad- 
dition—are furnished. 

Lanterns, torches, ladders, tool box, tools and 
bell, etc., are all included in the equipment. 

An electric starter avoids any delay in “‘getting 
away’’. 

Write now for full information, photographs and 
specifications. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 1}, 2, 34,5 and 6 ton 
capacity. 4,7 and 10 ton Tractors 


The Garford Road Builder 


Distributors and Service Stations in all large cities 
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corps. Provision is being made for drill 
grounds for the Boy Scouts and meeting 
places for the Camp Fire Girls. Women’s 
clubs thruout the county have taken up 
the matter of conservation and the protec- 
tion of wild life. Prof. Edwin J. Tobin, 
Superintendent of County Schools, is teach 
ing nature study one hour a week and will 
probably soon add another hour to this 
study. Teachers in the Chicago city high 
schools have taken up the conservation 
theme and are making special studies of 
natural history. 

In order to make all parts of the tracts 
available to the public, trails and roads will 
be laid out, but no attempt will be made in 
landscape architecture. lhe great question 
is, how far can the people be trusted with 
these public forests? Will they be content 
to enjoy the blessing that is given them, o1 
will they destroy the wild flowers by tear 
ing them up to carry home, or leave the 
unmistakable trails of the picnic, the biscuit 
boxes and papers, to blot the landscape 
Che tracts have not been open long enough 
to answer the question, but it is hoped that 
the people who use these public lands will 
treat them with such care that everyone for 
countless generations may enjoy theit 
disturbed beauties 

PETER REINBERG, 


President, Board of Forest Preserve ( 
sioners of Cook County, Illinois 
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From FIRE 
| DEPARTMENTS | 


Cooperation in Fire-Fighting 
WATERBURY, CONN—Recently the { 
apparatus of [Engine Compan 0. 4 





a fine record ih cooperating th the N 
Britain department 
issistance \ series of fires in one 
oon in New Britain proved more t 
ocal department could handl 
ot Waterbury was asked lhe Amer 
la France machine left its Baldwin Str 
quarters in \aterburt at 8 in the eve 
ing and arrived in New Britain forty-five 
minutes later. hav ng covered 
poor roads. After reporti at bare é 
quarters the engine was assigned t 

he fire in the latch Building 
street. Phe company returne 

ters at 1.25 the next mornin 
piece of work to its credit and the th 


of Chief Robert M. Dame of the Ne 


Britain department for the me e1 

and codperation and the show of friend 
spirit expressed by their prompt and eff 
tive service. Below is shown the apparatus 
which rendered this timely assistance. 


H. H. HEITMAN 
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ENGINE COMPANY NO. 4, WATERBURY, CONN., WHICH MADE THE RUN TO NEW BRITAIN 
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The GMC line com- 
prises trucks of every 
practical size from 
% ten to 5 ton, 
carrying capacity. 
—There’s a GMC 
for every branch of 
ghe city’s service. 


AMERICAN CITY 


The GMC Ambulance 


The 1500 pound GMC illus- 
trated above is especially 
adapted for ambulance work. 
Scores of them are now operat- 
ed by cities and towns through- 
out the country, and by many 
governments. Everywhere they 
are used they have given 
thorough § satisfaction, and 
have proved to be most depend- 
able and economical. 


The long wheel base—the long 
resilient springs—the large 
pneumatic tires assure the 
greatest possible riding com- 
fort. 
Write for complete informa- 
tion on the GMC Ambulance 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co. 
One of the Units of the Genera Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICH. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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A City Health Board’s Smoke In- 
spection Department 


Derroir, Micu.—The Smoke Inspection 
Department of the Board of Health consists 
of one chief inspector and one assistant, 
and it costs the city only about $3,000 a 
year, yet the scope of our work includes 
3,200 factories and all residence houses, 
railroads and public buildings in Detroit. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that all 
of the manufacturers’ plants, with the ex- 
ception of about fifteen, are equipped with 
smoke-consuming devices which we test. 

One reason why we can get along well 
with such a small force is that we have 
little trouble in getting our manufacturers 
to install smoke devices. .We have educated 
them to codperate with our Smoke Inspec- 
tion Department and thereby increase the 
efficiency of their engine rooms, and when 
notices are served on them from our depart- 
ment they, as a.rule, comply with our or- 
ders. We do not specify any particular 
smoke device, but insist that when a device 
is installed we be notified in order to test 
it. If it does not prove satisfactory in our 
test, we order it removed and some other 
device substituted. We also look after the 
setting of all new boilers and the resetting 
of old ones. We will not allow a boiler to 
be set unless the grates are 52 inches from 
the crown sheet on hand-fired boilers and 
€ inches with forced draft. 


W. G. HOGAN, 
Chief Smoke Inspector, Board of Health 





+ + 


Health Department Bulletins 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Los Angeles 
Department of Health issues a very helpful 
bulletin each month, containing suggestions 
in regard to health and sanitation, edited 
by Arthur I. Messier, which, if followed, 
would go far toward eliminating the family 


AMERICAN C 


ITY 


doctor and the sanitary office: Special 
attention is called to the Crusaders’ Health 
Rules, which were published in the issue 
for December, 1916. 


herewith 


rhey are repr xluced 
Among the which have been 
discussed in these bulletins are the follow- 
ing: Housing, Heating and Ventilation, Do- 
mestic Sanitation, The Fly, Milk Stations, 
The Proper Care of Milk After Delivery 
to the Household, The Modern Bakery, Ths 
Foot and Mouth Disease, The Baby or the 
Dog? (urging the muzzling of dogs), Baby 
Welfare. Suggestions Regarding 


subjects 


Tubercu 
osis and Pneumonia, Births and Deaths in 
l 1 Pneumo Birtl 1 Deat 


Crusaders’ Health Rules 


1. Always breathe fresh air. Never sleep, study. 
work nor play in a room without a window 
open. Take 10 deep breaths every day 


2. Eat nourishing food and chew it thoroughly 

Drink plenty of pure water and use your own 
cup. Avoid food that is hard to digest, like heavy 
pie and cake, and much candy. Never eat nor 
drink anything that weakens the body, like alco 
holic drinks. 


3. Make sure that everything you put in your 

mouth is clean. Wash your hands always 
before eating and bathe your whole body often 
Clean your teeth every day. Have a regular time 
every day for attending to each need of your 


body 


4. Exercise every day in the open air. Keep 
your shoulders straight. Do not smoke before 


your are grown up. 


Get up sm l ng 


5. Get a long night's sleep 
Keep your mind clean and cheerful 


FROM A MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE LOS 
ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Los Angeles, the Significance of Nutrition 
and Economy in Nutrition, Facts Concern- 
ing Christmas Fowls, and Suggestions (1 
Turkey Selection, and Why a Health De- 
partment ? 

L. M. POWERS, M. D., 


Health Commissioner. 
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GOODRIC 


TRUCK TIRES 
Stand Up Under Fire 
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This photograph shows a fleet of White trucks equipped with Goodrich truck tires on their way from 
erdun to the Somme front 


UST as Verdun was saved by the timely use of motor trucks so is 
the Somme front being held with the aid of great fleets of motor trans- 
ports carrying rations and ammunition over highways torn by shell 
fire where railroads have been put out of commission by German guns. 

American-made truck tires were conceded superior to the European 
type by British and French motor transport experts after careful obser- 
vation of all tires in actual service. 

Of all the American makes GOODRICH truck tires were pro- 
nounced by officials most satisfactory. They are giving the same satisfac- 
tory service in commercial work everywhere. They stand up under heavy 
loads on all kinds of roads just as they stand up under fire in Europe. 

Specify GOODRICH in peace or war. They’re Best in the Long Haul. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
@ Akron, Ohio G 
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HE question of water main cleaning 
with mechanical devices has come to 
be very seriously considered in the 

last few Mains which have failed 
to give a sufficient quantity of water or 
where the pressure has been greatly reduced 
have been regarded as a signal for more 
hond issues for more pipes, until the pro- 
cesses of pipe cleaning by machines were 
so improved that a pipe could be made as 
good as new, as far as carrying capacity is 
concerned. 

\n interesting paper on this subject has 
been prepared by Emery A. Greunke, of the 
University of Wisconsin, from the technical 
literature of the last six years and from let- 
ters received from water-works superinten- 
dents. The following paragraphs are a 
summary of Mr. Greunke’s paper. 


years. 


Foreign matter in mains consists of ani- 
mal and vegetable growths, incrustations 
and sediment. The relative importance of 
these factors varies in different localities, 
but, in general, incrustations cause the most 
trouble to-day. Incrustations result chiefly 
from the action of water on iron and the 
deposition of salts of magnesium and cal- 
cium. Another factor in incrusting is the 
constant rusting or corrosion of water 
mains, whether the water is hard or soft, 
causing a roughening of the interior of the 
main, which provides a place for the in- 
crusting elements to lodge. 

Since it is generally impossible to eco- 
nomically prevent the formation of incrus- 
tation in the water mains, methods have 
necessarily been devised to remove the de- 
posit with the least possible disturbance of 
the mains. The use of a pipe machine in- 
serted into the main has been the most suc- 
cessful. Caleb M. Saville, Chief Engineer, 
Board of Water Commissioners, Hartford, 
Conn., describes a successful machine used 
in cleaning the 20-inch mains at Hartford, 
in the Journal of the New England Water 
Works Association for December, 1913, as 
follows: 

“The pipe machine used in cleaning the 
mains consists of three distinct sections at 
tached to each other by a flexible joint in the 
connecting shaft, which is central in all of the 
sections. These joints move readily and allow 
the machine to pass thru ordinary water pipe 
curves if the radius is not too short. The first 


wn 
NO 
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Water Main Cleaning 


section consists of three spiders fastened to 
the shaft; these are armed with saw-tooth 
blades that project at right angles to the axis 
of the machine. The function of these blades 
is to cut up and tear loose incrustation and 
scale that adheres to the pipe walls. The sec- 
md section is made up of two spiders armed 
with smooth scrapers. The function of these 
blades is to scrape away all matter left clinging 
to the pipe by the first section. Behind these 
two sections is a double piston fitting the pipe 
very closely, with leather gaskets pressed out 
by steel springs which are continuous around 
the entire circumference. The pistons are 
itted with dampers which can be adjusted t 
the pressure of water and so regulate the quan 
tity needed to wash ahead the scale and other 
matters cleaned from the pipe. Behind each 
spider, and loosely fitting on the center shaft, 
are three somewhat flexible metal disks whose 
function it is to deflect the wash water towards 
the pipe walls and out thru the cleaning blades, 
where the high velocity helps remove some 
matter and keeps the whole moving 
along with the machine. Behind the pistons 
is another section which carries two rows of 
right and left cast-off scrapers. They are very 
heavy and are designed to smooth off the sur- 
face and leave a clean, smooth water way 
These blades are allowed only just to touch the 
pipe walls, their position being kept by case- 
hardened rollers that run on the pipe wall. 
lhe gross diameter of the machine used in the 
20-inch mains is 21% inches, the steel springs 
letting down at entrance and so keeping thie 
machine firmly centered in the pipe. The steel 
blades are made espeaially for this purpose and 
are nearly all replaced after each draw. This 
replacement, of course, depends largely on the 
character of the incrustation, and when mud 
ilone is found, the blades may require very 
little renewal.” 


mass 


In operating, the pipe machine is inserted 
into the pipe at a hatch box in a manhole, 
if such has been provided in the main, 
otherwise it is necessary to open the main 
itself in two places. As soon as the ma- 
chine is in the main and the latter closed, 
the pressure is turned on sufficiently to give 
the machine the proper rate of travel. If 
it is impossible to safely use the required 
pressure, the machine is pulled thru with a 
cable by hand. Hand power rather than 
mechanical power is used, because with the 
latter it is difficult to tell when the blades 
might be caught on a corporation cock or 
other unforeseen obstruction in the pipe 
The water which passes thru the machine 
flushes along the dirt that is scraped loose, 
and forces it out of the riser pipe at the end 


of the section. When the machine has 
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“The First Line 
of Defense” 


Fires 
PNEUMATIC 
AND SOLID 


TIRES 
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EARLY 500 of America's big, towns 
and cities depend on this line for the 
first rush in fire defense: the Firestone line 
of tires. Tough and stout of tread and pow- 
erful in body, these tires can absolutely be 
relied on to keep the apparatus on the job. 


Their resiliency protects the mechanism and 
means easy riding, for the men. For the jood 
of the department see the nearest Firestone 
service man, or write us for catalog. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, O. Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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passed thru, the water is allowed to flush 
out the remaining débris for a short time 
and is then shut off, the main closed and 
the water turned on for consumers 

The length of the sections which can he 
cleaned readily varies according to the size 
of the main, the pressure maintained and 
the nature of the incrustation. It also 
makes a difference whether a cable or pres- 
sure is used. With a cable the length of 
section varies from 500 to 2,000 feet, while 
with pressure a section of 3,000 feet can 
be handled readily. Extra cuts may have 
to be made where some careless workman 
has left a lump of lead at a joint or where 
the exact location of valves cannot be given 
by the water department. 

Work of this type can be done night ot 
day with little interruption of service. A 
case where a fire occurred when the main 
was out of service resulted in practically 
no trouble to the fire department, as the 
main was repaired and in commission 
eleven minutes after the alarm was re- 
ceived. 

The size of mains cleaned ranges from 3 
inches upward, but most mains are 6 inches 


and over. The quantity of material re- 
moved varies according to the condition of 
the main. In St. Augustine, Fla. 7% 


pounds of material were removed per foot 
from a 10-inch main. 

The actual space taken up by the incrus- 
tation is not the all-important question 
his would naturally reduce the carrying 
capacity of the main in itself, but the in- 
crustation is not smooth and hence sets up 
eddy currents in the main which cause an 
even greater loss of pressure. In Atlanta, 
Ga., a 30-inch main delivered 11,888,000 gal 
lons per day under a pressure of 110 pounds 
before being cleaned; the same pressure 
after cleaning gave a flow of 17,820,000 
gallons. 

Mr. Saville cites in his article a compara- 
tive saving which is of value: “The pre- 


} 


liminary estimate for cleaning 3 miles of 
30-inch and 6 miles of 20-inch [mains 
was $15,300, a little more than the interest 
or one year on the amount necessary to lay 
a new 36-inch main. If, therefore, the con 
struction of the latter main could be put 
off for five years without detriment to the 
service, the saving to the city was estimated 
to be about $60,000.” 

lhe economy in the cleaning of mains is 
not entirely confined to the financial saving 
in replacing the mains, for daily operating 
expenses are cut, on account of the reduc« 
head against which pumps must work. St 
\ugustine, Fla., found a saving of 29.6 pet 
cent in fuel alone, due to the reduction 
work required to pump after the fore: 
mains were cleaned. The cleaning at Car 
bondale, Ill, is said to have resulted in a 
60 per cent saving of fuel and a reduction 
ot pump repairs of $300 per year 

Water main cleaning is by no means 
cure-all. There are places where cleaning 
will do no good, but it has been proved 
fact that where dirty mains are the onl 
trouble, it is a cure. If the main itself is 
too small, it is useless to clean it. How 
ever, by referring to the Hartford case it 
will be seen that it would have paid to clea 
the mains even if they had had to be relai 
in two years. 

Some objection to the cleaning of mains 
has been made on the score that it injur 
the coating and hence laid the mains bar: 
and made them more lial 


le to corrost 


than before cleaning. Suggestions that red 
water trouble has been found after cleaning 
have been made, but in answers to the let 
ters sent out by Mr. Greunke this is get 
erally disproved. It has been said that the 
incrustation gathered more rapidly after the 
cleaning than ever before. This has 1 

been “definitely answered, but the write: 
indicates that even if this is the case, ther: 


is still material saving in cleaning water 
mains by this method. 
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\MERICAN |AFRANCE FIRE ENGINE ([OMPANY.INC. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








BRANCHES 
New York Denver 
Boston Dallas 
Atlanta Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Baltimore 











Mr. Fire Apparatus Buyer, 
Every City, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir:- 


During 1916 the American-LaFrance Fire 
Engine Co., Inc. closed contracts for the following: 





PUMPING CARS - - - - - - - = = 253 
COMBINATION CARS - - - - - - = 127 
SERVICE TRUCKS - - - - --+--+ -+- 32 
ABRIAL TRUCKS - - - - - +-+-+e+ce J6 
a 

Total << a ee eo ee 





50% of these contracts were repeat orders. 


All other manufacturers of motor fire 
apparatus, including some who have since discontinued 
business and therefore could be properly excluded from 
such a classification, show total sales during 1916 of 
384 pieces of all descriptions. 


Are not these figures conclusive 
evidence that American-LaFrance apparatus must be 
distinctly superior? 

Yours very truly, 


AMERICAN-LAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE CO., Inc. 
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Houston’s Tax System Endorsed 

The recent election of Joseph J. Pastoriza 
as Mayor of Houston, Tex., against vigor 
ous opposition lends special interest to the 
story of taxation reform in that city. The 
following resumé has been approved by the 
Mayor-elect for publication in THE AMeERI- 
CAN CITy: 

For four years, from 1911 to 1915, Houston, 
Tex., pursued a unique and progressive policy 
in regard to taxation. Under the administra 
tion of Tax Commissioner Joseph J. Pastoriza, 
the general property tax provisions of the state 
onstitution were ignored and land values were 
assessed at a higher rate than improvements 
Moreover, all personal property was exempted, 
with the exception of automobiles and mer- 
chandise. 

Under this system the city thrived. There 
was a boom in buildings, as shown by the 
building permits issued, and the increase in 
number of houses was so great that, in spite 
of a rapid increase in population, rents de- 
clined. Bank deposits increased, for money in 
Houston banks was exempt from taxation 

In the year 1915, buildings and other im- 
provements were assessed at but 25 per cent 
of true value, and land values at 70 per cent 
\ few land speculators became dissatisfied and 
applied to the court for an order to compel 
equal assessment of all property as required 
by the constitution. The order was issued, and 
the famous Houston plan of taxation seemed 
to have come to an end. 

Tax Commissioner Pastoriza proceeded to 
obey the court’s orders. He notified the tax 
payers that he must assess both land and build 
ings thereafter at 100 per cent of their true 
value. Citizens were notified to return the true 
value of their household goods, cash in bank, 
mortgages, and other personal property. At 
once there began a move to withdraw deposits 
from banks to escape taxation. The building 
boom ceased and Houston’s prosperity came 
to. an end. 

Then the people of Houston realized, more 
than they did before, the advantages of the 
lost system. Even the five land speculators 
who brought the suit and secured the court or 
der against the system tried to dodge making 
legal returns. Dissatisfaction with “constitu- 
tional” taxation became so great that the Tax 
Commissioner finally took a postal card refer 
endum of the taxpayers, asking each one if he 
would stand by the Tax Commissioner should 
he proceed to exempt personal property as 
before and assess buildings at a lower rate 


Che answers were overwhelmingly in the 
rmative. 

\ccordingly, for the year 1916, exempti 
were allowed, buildings were assessed at 50 pet 
ent and the land value at 100 per cent. Thus, 
in principle, the Houston system has been r¢ 
stored. The former objectors, by signing their 
ssessment, have violated the law, as have t 

her taxpayers, and are estopped from renew 

proceedings. 

Mr. Pastoriza favors the raising of n 
nicipal revenues wholly from land values 
During the campaign he announced open! 
that if elected he would use the power 
influence of his office to secure a constit 
tional amendment that would let Houstor 
adopt the single tax. 


+ + 
Billboard Ordinance Enforceable 


\fter long delays and much litigatior 
Chicago's billboard ordinance has at last be 
come enforceable. The much disputed val 
idity of Section 707 of the Billboard and 
Signboard Ordinance has been established 
by the United States Supreme Court. This 
section made the erection of a billboard con 
ditional upon the consent of the owners of 
a majority of the property on a street which 
was occupied by residences to at least one 
half of its occupation. Its enforcement will 
lead to the removal of unsightly billboards 
along the boulevards of the city, as well as in 
other locations formerly marred in appear 
ance In the period covered by the injunc 
tion against enforcing the ordinance, 200 
permits out of a total of 1,300 issued wer 
Now that 
the injunction has been removed, these per 


for locations in prohibited areas 


mits are cancelled and the conditions aimed 
at in the ordinance will be attained. 

lo facilitate the administration of such a 
measure, the city now has a zoning bill be 
fore the State Legislature in order to enabk 
it to pass an ordinance restricting the loca 
tion of buildings. When an ordinance of 
this kind becomes operative by the city, bill 
board signs will no doubt be confined t 
business blocks. 
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LOOKING INTO 


The Power Plant 


OF SOUTH BEND DOUBLE DUTY FIRE APPARATUS 
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Efficiency 
Durability 


Sitter Construction 


Our advice would {be 


“INVESTIGATION” 


Before Awarding Contract 






Walter M. Heller, 
142 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. 











Fire Equipment Tires TELEGRAPH CO. : 
are safe and easy- _ 
riding at any 2 


SPEED “esnant U Ptt 


. Manufacturers of ) 
They are always = Alceme aoa Coties Signal 
reliable and long 


for 
: Municipalities and Private 
service makes Parties 





; The Gamewell system of to-day is 

them economical. mal 7 AP ne Bon 
That’s why they genius and mechanical skill of many ' 

d : fiel whose valuable services the company 

ominate the field has been able to "4 during — 

in motorized fire equipment. lee pelley of meeting et amy esst the 
Write for booklet. cabubeg tn dierent teuaibanee. | 

Correspondence Solicited. 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Genera! Office and Works: 


DAYTON, o., U. Ss. A. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Tenement House Owners Held Liable 
for Immoral Use of Premises ~ deren the yon 





ec, al i 
\ severe blow at those who are indiffe1 > t the premises was 
2 t el t ss 
ent to or seek to proht by the existence of - ; 
- ; tte 
prostitution im the tenement houses they 
own was recently delivered in a jury de 
cision in a trial presided over by Justi . 
Weeks of the New York Supreme Co 
lhe law upon which the decision was bas .s 
- ii » I a4 
reads as follows: 
ve 1 ti 
\ tenement house, 1f used for the put nt led the pt t n whicl 
f prostitution or assignation with the pe s ‘ 
m of its owner or agent, shall be subject swe 
o - ee ’ Ml 
penalty of $1,000, and a penalty s! é 
its 
ien upon the house and the lot ' . . 
s situated Iteen minutes 
\ tenement house shall be deemed to have enaltv of $1.00 
en used for this purpose with the permis iolation of this 
sion of the owner or lessee, if summar t] 
e i il } t 
eedings for the removal of the tenants : : 
plained of shall not have been commenced Mis serious Soci 
within five days after notice of such unlawful Under the " 
ise from the Tenement House Department, or enement House Det 
f there have been two convictions from : a Ne 
: point a receiver oO é 
same house within six months : ; 
‘ . tf such a pert DoT ich 
In a prosecution against the owner or agent Such 2 property 
tenement house under Section 322 of the f $1,000 or over has been esta 





The Ornamental Street Lighting System in 
Ottawa, Kans. 


By W. O. Myers 


Superintendent, City Water and Light Department, Ottawa, Kans 


N making an investigation of ornamental to-date installations in this part he ¢ 
lighting systems, the city of Ottawa, try, and that many cities were still inst 
Kans., found that there were few up- _ ling inefficient cluster lights on multiple « 

















THE NEW STREET LIGHTING SYSTEM IN OTTAWA, KANS 
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When the Chief Says 


“Satisfaction” — 


In 1916 sixty-five per cent of all new 
motor-driven fire apparatus was deliv- 
ered on Goodyear Tires—more than 
seven times as much as went out on 
any other single brand, and about twice 
as much as all other brands together. 


In 1916 this division of the Goodyear 
business increased 35°) over 1915, and 
the number of cities using Goodyears 
increased about 50°;.. 


The reason for this overwhelming 
dominance of Goodyears in the fire 
truck tire field is easy to find. It is ex- 
pressed concretely in the scores of let- 
ters we have from chiefs all over the 
country. For instance: 


Chief James J. Mulcahey, of Yonkers, 
says, “We have been using both cush- 
ion and solid tires of your make since 
1911, and they have given good satis- 
faction.” 


Chief L. H. Elling, of Toledo, says, 
“We have your cushion fire truck tires 
on 13 Robinson Combination Wagons, | 
Robinson Squad Wagon, 3 Knox-Mar- 
tin Tractors and | Peerless Combination 
Wagon. They have given very good 
satisfaction up to this time.” 


When the chief says “satisfaction” he 
means that the whole department is 
satished — that Goodyear Tires have de- 
livered all the service claimed for them 
or expected from them, that they have 
filled properly all the exacting require- 
ments of the most strenuous service to 
which a tire can be subjected. 


The chief's satisfaction is the prime 
reason for years overwhelming 
dominance in the fire truck tire field. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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AKRON 




























Free Booklet 
on 


Fire Hose 


How to Judge Fire Hose 


This is the title of our interesting booklet 
which contains a boiled-down friendly chat on 
fire protection and fire hose. It frankly dis- 
cusses good and bad hose. It shows you how 
to distinguish one from the other. It shows 
why most municipalities specify Bi-Lateral Fire 
Hose and just why this hose last 3 times as 
long as the wrongly constructed hose. 


Write for “How to Judge Fire Hose” at once. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
326 West Madison Street. Chicago, Ill 




















The Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Company 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Manufacturers of 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


General Fire Department Supplies 
Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 
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Loper Fire Alarm Co. 
STONINGTON, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
Whistle Blowers 
Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 
Ete., Ete. 


Estimates Cheerfully Given 
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cuits thru lack of information about 
the more modern lightiag units avail- 
able. An example of the modern or- 
namental street lighting systems for 
the business sections of small cities is 
found in the one installed in Ottawa 
last fall. 

rhis installation consists of go sin- 
gle-light posts, spaced about 75 feet 
apart along the curbs, and five traffic- 
Way posts at street intersections. Six 
blocks on Main Street and one block 
on an intersecting street leading to 
the Santa Fé depot are lighted; 400- 
candle-power, 15-ampere lamps are 
used, and are supplied from a 6.6- 
ampere series circuit thru compensa- 
tors located at the top of each post. 
lwo circuits of steel-armored cable 
were placed in slots cut in the brick 
paving along the curbs, and a switch- 
ing device was provided by which a 
portion of the lights may be turned 
off at 11 o’clock P. M. 

The posts, except those used for 
traffic-way lights, were cast in a local 
foundry and are similar to the Cutter 
“Continental” design. The top fit- 
tings, compensators, globes and the 
pot-heads used for changing from 
steel-armored to braided conductor at the 
bases of the posts were purchased of the 
George Cutter Company. For the curb 
lights, Cutter “Sollux Senior” globes were 
used, and “Sollux Junior” globes mounted 
on bridge newels were used for the traffic- 
way lights. 

The traffic-way posts are mounted on a 





concrete base 18 inches high, and th« 
globes have a red band painted at the 
top and the bottom of each 

The laws of Kansas provide for 


lighting sys 


building such ornamental 
tems and charging the cost to th 
owners of the abutting  propert 
Upon receipt of a petition signed | 
owners of more than one-half of t 
property abutting on the street, th 
city commissioners set a date for a 
hearing, at which time anyone n 
present arguments for or against the 
proposed improvement Che commis 
sioners may then order the improve 
ment or reject the petition, as they 
may deem advisable. After the con 
pletion of the work, a prov isional tax 
ing ordinance is passed assessing t 
cost on the frontage basis, and cas} 
payments are accepted for thirty da 
after which bonds are issued to covet 
the portion remaining unpaid, t 
gether with interest on it; payment 


are then made, in installments, al 


ong 
with other taxes during a five-veat 
period. 

Maintenance is paid for by the city 
at large, and a tax not exceeding on¢ 
third mill may be levied for such pur 
poses. 

The ornamental lighting system in Ot 
tawa will be maintained by the municipal 
water and light plant, and it is expected that 
a charge of 4 cents per kilowatt hour at 
the switch-board will cover this expense 

The photograph on page 535 is a twi 
light view of a portion of this installation 





Bathing Regulations for City Beaches 


At the last convention of the American 
Association of Park Superintendents in 
New Orleans, the report of the Committee 
on Bathing Suit Regulations was read and 
the suggested regulations were adopted. 
The committee consisted of Harry S. Rich- 
ards and Walter Wright, of Chicago, and 
Ralph Benedict, of Kansas City, Mo. The 
rules adopted follow: 

GENERAL 

No all-white or flesh-colored suits permitted, 
or suits that expose the chest lower than a line 
drawn on a level with the arm pits 

LADIES 

Blouse and bloomer suits may be worn, with 

or without stockings, provided the blouse has 


quarter-arm sleeves or close-fitti 
ind provided bloomers are full an 
than four inches above the kne« 

Jersey knit suits may be worn, with 
without stockings, provided the suit has a skirt 
or skirt effect, with quarter-arm sleeves 
close-fitting arm holes and trunks not shorter 
than four inches above the knee, and the bot 
tom of skirt must not be shorter than tw 
inches above the bottom of trunks 


me TS 


not shortet 


MEN 
Men’s suits must have skirt or skirt effect 

shirt worn outside of trunks, except whe: 
flannel knee pants with belt and fly front are 
used. Trunks must not be shorter than four 
inches above the knee, and the skirt or shirt 
must not be shorter than two inches above tl 
bottom of trunks. 
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Backed by 
Experience 


Back of every foot of Repub- 
lic Fire Hose is vears of manu- 
facturing experience. 


Before a length of it was 
offered to municipalities or in- 
dividual concerns, experts had 
prepared the specifications and 
directed the making. 


Then it was subjected to every 
possible test. 


Now for years Republic Fire 
Hose has been making good in 
the hardest kind of service in 
every part of the country. 


REPUBLIC FIRE HOSE 


is always dependable. 


The cotton jackets are woven 
by our own experts from the best 
yarns obtainable. 


The rubber linings are com- 
pounded from formulas that 
are the result of years of ex- 
perience in building fire hose. 


The brands include Republic, 
Gusher, Mahoning, Tonka and 
Target, all standard. 

Relief Brand complies strictly 
with the specifications of the 
N. B. of V. 

Republic Fire Engine Suction 
Hose is in high favor in many 
fire departments. 


The Republic Rubber Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches in all principal cities. 


A Fire Hose 


of unusually careful manufacture 
Wax and Para Gum Treated 


The laing ts of Gne Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed. 


reular balance 
strand of 
to a bath of 
and Para Gum, 
and woven into 
jackets. 

Absolutely waterproof, 
making the ideal hose fos 
fire departroents. 

Treatment lubricates and 
solidifies the strands of cot- 
ton, assuring long wear. 


‘ib, 
ay 


E 
F 


Made in all sizes 
1 to 6 imches imside di 


Fabric Fire Hose Co. 
Oorner Duane and Obureh Streets, New York 
BRANCH OPPICES: 









CHICA®@O ELMIRA, 5. Y. 
aTLanTa BINGHAMTON, B. YT. 
OOLUMBUS, 0. virTsBuRes 


MINNRAPOLE EEWARK, B. 2. 
OKLAHOMA CTY MONTREAL 

PORTLAED, ORE. PROVIDENCE 
SAE FRANCISCO) }8 DALLAS, TEX. Py tee | 














Exhibits 
Models 
Lantern 
Slides 


GLASS HEAD MAP PINS 


For City Record Maps 
Complete Samples, 25 Cents 


oa) ICATIONAL 
EXE none 


Custom House St. Providence, R. I. 




















CI! Y ECONOMIZERS! 
You Are Responsible for Service! 
Protect your metal and wood work with 
DIXON’S &kArairt Paint 
It LASTS LONGER, costs less per year. 

Write for Booklet 107B. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


DOK Established 1827 XS 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 


—#- 
On the Calendar May 16-18.—Wasu:ncron, D. ‘ 














American Federation of t Annua nven 
May 1-6.—Nationat Basy WEEK. tion. Secretary, Miss L« Mechlin, 1741 Ne 
Held under the auspices of the General Federa- York Avenue, Washingt D. | 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Secretary of Committee May 16-18.—Mononk Lake, N. \ 
in charge of Baby Week, Mrs. Elmer Blair, 238 Lake Mohonk Conf n Interna I 
North Regent Street, Port Chester, N. Y ifration Annual conference secret t. 4 
May 3.—New York City. ; Phillips, Mohonk Lake, N. ¥ 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New May 18.—New York City . 
York, Annual meeting. Secretary, Charles 1 American Institute of Electrical Engineers. At 
Gwynne, 65 Liberty Street, New York City. nual meeen, 5 election of officers. Se ; 
May 3-5.—Kwnoxvitte, TENN. F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West Thirty-ninth Stre 
Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association. New York City 
Annual convention. Secretary, A. H. Borden, May 21-24.—CInCINNaTI van ; 
New Orleans, La. _ American Society mecnenwe: = ine 
May 7-9.—Kansas City, Mo. Spring meeting. Secre vtat y, Calv in W Rice 
National Conference on City Planning. Annual West Phirty-ninth Street, New York City 
conference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Con May 24-2 Des Moines, lowa 
gress Street, Boston ty Vationa SeESENE  SAGME issociation—lowa S¢ 
May 7-11.—RicHMOND, Va. tion Annual conventior Secretary, L. EF. ¢ 
American Water Works Association. Annual well, lowa City, Tow N 
convention. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 47 State May 24 “ ~ALLI + ee 
Street, Troy, Y. Nebraska State Association f Comme 
May 7-11.—RicuMonp, Va. Clubs. Annual ¢ mvention. Secretary, H. Bb. W 
Water Works Manufacturers Association. An M gg pee! veh Ne OM 
nual meeting. Secretary, E. K. Sorenson, 15 AY 28-29.- \ INNIPEG, MAN 
Broad Street, New York City. C se Imps Smee ougae {anae \nn 
May 8-9.—PittspurcH, Pa. conference Acting Secretary, 1 omas \dat 


Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, O 


American Association for Promoting Hygiene May 28-Juns 1.—Amastie Citr, N 


and Public Baths. Annual convention Host, «eee : 
Civic Club of Allegheny County. Secretary, J. L. , National I lectvic Lig C Ass ches ce -* 
Mason, City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. Convention. eet. S. Seeuaee aes 
t , 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 
May 8-9.—Sr. Lours, Mo. M 29.30.—T oO 
Institute of Paving Brick Manufacturers. Con wea "ie : Health Of; a —— 
vention. Held under auspices of the National ' ntario _ 1 ” — on “es - 
7 meeting. Secretary. J. W. S Met allow, M 1) 
Paving Brick Manufacturers Association. Secre Chief Otlder of Health tor Octas : Ons 
tary. W. P. Blair, Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, June 14 * pelt N. \ Six _ ; 
May 8-10.—Wasuincrton, D. C. ae ee esate” Nair Oo > Ge 
- ty sions inual meeting. Secret ) I ele 
National Fire Protection Association. Annual M. D. Ortiz Building, Cincinnati. O} 
meeting. Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 87 ete dine Whe York C1 a 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. ickohee. Modi > a 
May 9 10.—GREENVILLE, S. C, : ing Secretary, Dr ’ Frederick R. Gr 
Southeastern Sanitary Assi ctation Annual North Dearborn Street, Chicag 
meeting. Secretary, Dr. Clarence | Smith, lone §-6.—Pittssurcn, Pa 
Greenville, S. C. National Probatios {ssociation Ar ! 
May 9-11.—Cincinnati, Onto, ference. Secretarv. Charles I Chute, 58 Nor 
National Association for the Study and Preven Pearl Street, Albany, N. \ 
tion of Tuberculosis, Annual meeting Secre lune 5-8.—Kansas City, Mo 
tary, Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, 11 Mt. Vernon International Association of Chiefs 
Place, West, Baltimore, a Annual convention Secretary, C. G. Kize N 
May 10-11.—Wasuineton, D. C folk, Va. 
Building Officials’ | a Annual con Tune 5-8.—Burrato, N. \¥ 
ference. Secretary, Sidney J. Williams, Madison, National Association of Corporatior 
Wis. Annual convention. Secretary, Lee G 
May 10-12.—Wasnincton, D. C. New York University, New York City 
League to Enforce Peace Second annual Tune 5-8.—Wasuincrton, D. ¢ 
assemblage. Secretary, William Hl. Short, 70 innual Conference on Ws t § 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Secretary, L. A. Fischer, United St } 
May 10-12.—Cincinnati1, Onno. of Standards, Washington, 1). ¢ 
National Federation of Remedial Loan Associa June 6-13.—PrttsspurcH, Pa 
tions. Annual convention. Secretary, George E International Association of 
Upson, 107 Paul Building, Utica, N. \ \nnual convention Secretary Mrs. Georg 
May 14-16.—Cuicaco, ILL. Sharrot, 40 Court House, Minnea; « M 
American Association of Engineers. Annual con June 6-13 PITTSBURGH, Pa ‘ 
vention. Secretary, Arthur Kneisel, 602 South _ National Conference of Chariti _@ ‘ re 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. ton. Annual convention. Genera SECTEALY 
May 14-16.—New York City. William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicag 
National Association of Manufacturers. Annual il 
7B hae June 8-9 Acpany, N. ¥ 
meeting and convention. Secretary, George S é : . 
toudinot, 30 Church Street, New York City American School . eee 558 ' Ter fe 
May 15.—PuHrvapecenia, Pa, oF aon Building. An, an a owt San 
Conference of Federal, State and Municipal De TUNE po. a ors '\ y al 
partments of Art of the United States Held . N 'y “4 State ¢ feren f I , , 
under the auspices of the Department of Art Jury Other’ City Officials oe peer Me — oe 
of the City of Philadelphia. Secretary, Andrew tary, William P. Capes, 25 Washington Avenue, 
Wright Crawford. Mbany, 
May _16-17.—Meprorp, Ore. TUNE 14.—Torexa. Kansas 
Tri-State Good Roads Association. Annual — pen stern Water-Works As tion. Annual 
vention. Secretary, J. A. Westerlund, Medford, convention. Secretary. F 1. Falkerson. Waco 
Oregon, Texas : ; 
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“Fire Hose With a 
Pedigree” _ 





That is What They All Call 
“Grey King” and “White King” 


They have proved themselves Blue Ribbon winners in 
hundreds of tests and have never yet fallen down in a race 
with the fiery element. 


It has endured severe service for so many years that 
when either “GREY KING” or “‘“WHITE KING” are 
called for in specifications, it only means one more victory 
for tried and proved quality. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


Factories: AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Distributors in All Districts 
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June 12-13.—MonrTreaL, QuEBEC. 

Canadian Society of Superintendents of Trai 
ing Schools for Nurses. Annual convention. Ad 
dress Miss Helen Randal, 302 Fifteenth Avene, 
East Burnaby, B. C. 


June 12-15.—Mu1nneaPotis anp St. Paut, Minn, 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Charles Warren Hunt, 
220 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City 

June 12-15.—Derroit, Micn. 

: National District Heating Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Electri 
Suilding, Greenville, Ohio. 

June 13-15.—Boston, Mass. 

National Assembly of Civil Service Commis 
sions. Annual meeting. Secretary, John T 
Doyle, 1724 F Street, Washington, D. C 

June 18-21.—Arzanta, Ga, 

International Association of Rotary Clubs. An 
nual convention Secretary, Chelsey R. Perry, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

June 19-22.—Kansas City, Mo. 

National Association of Credit Men. Annual 
convention Secretary, J. H. Tregoe, 41 Park 
Row, New York City 

June 20-22.—Burrato, N. Y. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
Semi-annual meeting. Secretary, J. C. Olsen, 
Cooper Union, New York City. 

June 21-27.—Lovuisvitve, Ky. 

American Library Association. Annual confer 
ence. Secretary, George B. Utley, 78 East Wash 
ington Street, Chicago, Il. 

June 21-27.—Lovisvitie, Ky. 

Special Libraries Association. Annual confer 
ence. To be held in conjunction with the meeting 
of the American Library Association. Secretary, 
A. J. Cunningham, Free Public Library, St. Jo 
seph, Mo. 

June 25-27.—New Iserta, La. 

League of Louisiana Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Joseph B. Elam, Mayor of 
Mansfield, La. 


June 26-29.—Attantic City, N. J. 

American Society for Testing Materials. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Professor Edgar Mar- 
burg, University of Pennsyly ania, Philadelphia, 
‘a 


June 27-29.—Puitaperpuia, Pa. 
American Association of Nurserymen. Annual 
convention. Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, 
N.Y 


Jury 7-14.—Portianp, Ore. 
American School Peace League. Annual con 
vention. Secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Jury 7-14,—Porttanp, Ore. 

National Education Association of the United 
States. Annual convention. Secretary, Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jury 12-13.—Granp Rapips, Micn. 

League of Michigan Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Charles A. Sink, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Jury 24-27.—Mriwavukee, Wis. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards 
Annual convention. Executive Secretary, Thomas 
S. Ingersoll, St. Paul, Minn. 


Jury 30-Auc, 3.—Btive Ringe, N. C. 

Southern Sociological Congress. Annual con 
gress. General Secretary, J. E. McCulloch, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C 

SepremMBer 11-14.—Hartrorp, Conn. 

New England Water Works Association An 
nual convention. Secretary, Willard Kent, Nar 
ragansett Pier, R. I 

Sepremser 24-26.—Curcaco, Int 

National Association of Commercial Organiza 
tion Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary, 
John M. Guild, Greater Dayton Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Octoper 16-19.—JacKsonviLte, Fra 

International Association of Fire Engineers 
Annual convention. Secretary, Chief Tames 
McFall, Roanoke, Va. 

NovemBer 12-16.—New Orreans, La 
American Society of Municipal Improvements 


Annual convention Secretary, ( harle s Carr 
Brown, 702 Wulsin Building, Indianap« Ir 


National Conference on City 
Planning 

The Conference meets this year at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., May 7-9, in response to the 
demand from the Southwest, where city 
planning interest has been greatly aroused 
and where activity in city planning needs 
direction. The local committee have been 
at work already for some months and ar 
expecting an attendance of 1,000. It is all 
the more necessary that those who have at- 
tended past conferences should make a 
great effort to be there. 

The program has been carefully arranged 
to cover the most fundamental subjects in 
city planning, notably street widening and 
districting, and for these two subjects the 
Conference has been fortunate in getting 
Nelson P. Lewis and Lawson Purdy 

Experience in other conferences has 
shown the advisability of leaving as much 
time as possible for the discussion of va- 
rious questions, with the result this year 
that the sessions of Wednesday, the oth, are 
left for a Question Box, which it is believed 
will be most valuable. 


+ + 


National Conference of Charities 
and Correction 

The significance to the city of its local 
community life has been chosen as the open 
ing topic of the forty-fourth National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, to be 
held in Pittsburgh, June 6-13. The speakers 
on this subject will be Robert A. Woods, of 
South End House, Boston; Miss Mary F. 
McDowell, of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, and John Collier, director of the 
People’s Institute, New York City 

The problems of community life in city 
and country are played up strongly in the 
entire program. Prof. James Ford, of Har 
vard University, will speak on distributive 
coéperation, and George F. Willett, of Nor 
wood, Mass., on industrial organization 
Taxation of land values, the gathering of 
moral forces, federation of social agencies, 
and negro migration into northern cities, 
are other main lines of discussion. In the 
division of mental hygiene one finds the 
out-patient mental clinic featured, and in 
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The Modern City’s 
Fire Protection 


The Engineering Department of S. F. Bowser 
& Company, Inc., has made a comprehensive 
study of the problems of gasoline storage 
and handling as it affects the modern city. 





With the Bowser Underground Storage 
System, gasoline can be stored and used with 
less danger to life and property—doing away with unsightly tanks and cans, ° 
and making for a cleaner, better city. 
S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., are anxious and willing to co-operate with 
all who are interested in making our cities free from the fire menace common 
to the improper method of Gasoline and Oil Storage. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., “Seentetin. 


Representatives Every where 


Engineers, Manufacturers and Original Patentees of Oil Handling Devices 














The Weed-Killer that put the ees (ease) in Weeding 


The weeds are here—and you will never have neat looking streets, 
parks and roadways as long as you allow the weeds to thrive. 

| The quickest and cheapest way to get rid of this unwelcome vege- 
tation is to apply TRACKOLINE. 

Trackoline is the most effective, economical, non-poisonous chemi- 
cal weed-killer on the market. One application of this wonderful 
weed exterminator and the weeds and weeding work are finished for 
the season. 

One gallon diluted with twenty parts of water will kill all the weeds 
covering 1000 sq. ft. of ground at a fraction of the cost of hand weed- 
ing, (costs less than a dollar). It is harmless and non-injurious to 
metal or wood. Its application is simple, can be sprinkled with any 
form of water sprinkler. It soaks right down into the roots of the 
weeds, destroying them shortly afterward. 





Send for generous sample can at once. 


Protective Materials Corporation, 50 East 42nd St., New York 
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the health division, the organization of pub- 
lic health centers. John A. Kingsbury, Com- 
missioner of Charities of New York City, 
and Elmer L. Scott, Director of Public Wel- 
fare of Dallas, Tex., will speak on munici- 
pal welfare work. The subject of social in- 
surance is to be brought before the confer- 
ence by Edward T. Devine and Morris Hill- 
quit, of New York. A separate division is 
accorded to the subject of country life, un- 


R 1 ¢ 


AN GETTY 543 
der the chairmanship of Prof. John M. Gil- 
lette, of the University of North Dakota 
The conference at Pittsburgh 
tinue for week. Thirty-five 
delegates expected to 
\lmy, secretary of the 
Charity Society of Buffalo. 
rhe prevention of human distress thru th 
operation of all sorts of 


will con- 


one hundred 
are attend. 


president is Frederic 


he 
Organization 


agencie s has beer 
adopted as the main topic of the meeting 





Municipal and Civic Publications 





= 


James, Herman G., J. D., Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Government, Director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Reference, University of Texas. 

Municipal Functions. (National Munici- 


pal League Series.) 1917. xii X 369 pp 
$2.10 


It has long been agreed among civic workers that 
the sine qua non of real municipal progress is the en 
lightenment of the electorate itself. Professor James, 
however, points out that our efforts at education, be 
yond the primal matters of honesty, ability, and strict 
attention to business, have not as a general rule met 
with much success. This condition, Professor James 
thinks, is in large part due. to the failure to present 
the subject in the form of a “simple but comprehensive 
survey of the whole field of municipal endeavor 
which can be assimilated by the mind of the layman 
In this book endeavor is made to present such a 
“survey,” the various municipal functions being 
grouped as follows: Public Safety; Public Health; 
Public Education; Public Morals; Social Welfare; 
City Planning; Public Works; Public Utilities; Mu 
nicipal Finance, Revenues; Municipal Finance, In- 
debtedness, Budget and Accounting. Of particular 
interest is the introductory chapter on the Growth of 
Municipal Functions, which gives some idea of the 
evolution of the various municipal activities since the 
earliest times. The concluding chapter contains a 
very interesting discussion of municipal home rule, 
and the book closes with a timely warning “‘that until 
more attention is devoted to the more obscure phases 
of social welfare work, less money should be spent on 
the more showy aspects of city improvement.” 


Cuartes S., Chairman, Walpole 
Planning Committee. 


Town Planning for Small Communities. 
( National Municipal League Series.) 


” 


Birp, Town 


IQI7 
xviii + 492 pp. Photographs, maps, 
charts, statistics. $2.12 


At a time when municipalities thruout the country 
are awakening to a realization of the urgent need for 
some form of planning for the future, this book comes 
from the press with a message nicely calculated to fill 
this need and to supply the small community with a 
constructive program of development. Heretofore city 
planning has been considered generally from the 
standpoint of the needs of the larger communities, but 
in this book Mr. Bird, with the experience of Wal 
pole to draw upon, presents a clear and compre 
hensive statement of the problems of the smal! com 
munity and their solution. The book is divided int« 
three parts. The first is a general survey of the 
handling of town planning in small communities, an: 
comprises twelve chapters, taking up the subjects of 
General Surveys, Ways and Means, Parks and Play 
grounds, Outdoor Rec reation, Town Forests, Con 





munity Life, Housing, Health, Commercial and I: 
dustrial Improvement, etc Part II deals specifical 
with Walpole, and contains the preliminary 
reports for the Improvement and Government of the 
Town, Community Organization, et Fre m 
tion many hints of practical value may 
other communities contemplating similar development 
work. Part III, in the form of an appendix, gives 
interesting statistical data collected in connection with 
the work in Walpole 


lass., 


this s« 
be gained by 


GoLpMAN, Mayer C., of the New York Bar 
The Public Defender: A Necessary 
Factor in the Administration of Justice. 
(With a Foreword by Justice Wesley 


Howard, of the Appellate Division, New 
York Supreme Court, Third Department. ) 
1917. xii + 96 pp. $1.00 
The Public Defender movement in the United States 
goes back to March, 1912, when Miss K. Barnard 
then Commissioner of Charities and Corrections in the 


State of Oklahoma, designated Dr. Tohn H. St 


olper 
as “General Attorney for the Commissioner of Chari 
ties and Corrections and as Public Defender of the 
State of Oklahoma.” The people of Los Angeles 


County were the next to fall in line, and in 1913 they 
adopted a charter (subsequently ratified by the State 
Legislature) providing for the appointment of a publi 
defender. Hon. Walton J. Wood was subsequently 
appointed to this office, thus becoming the first publi 


defender in the United States of the type gener ally 
advocated. Other cities soon followed suit, until t 
day public defenders have been appointed in Houst 
Tex.; Portland, Ore.; Evansville, Ind.; Temple, Tex 
Douglas ¢ ‘ounty (Omaha), Neb.: Pittsburgh, Pa , and 
Columbus, Ohio. During the year 1915 there were 
12 public defender bills introduced in various state 
legislatures. In New York public defender bills have 


been introduced in both Houses of the Legislature 
and a proposed amendment em bodying this feat 


ire ha 


been submitted to the Constitutional Convention 

Mayer C. Goldman, author of this hook e | 

defines the Public Defender idea and points tt 
injustice of the “Assigned Counsel” system. Pu 

prosecution and prosecutors are next discussed 


then the Public Defender and his work are analyzed 


Specific objections are considered, and it is showr 
that other remedies are inadequate. The book se 
with a review of the progress of the ovement at 
short chronology 
Munitrpac JourNAL AND ENGINEER, 50 Union 
Square, New York City. 
Municipal Index, 1916: An Index to 
Current Municipal Literature. 1917 
126 pp. $1.00 
It has been the aim of the publishe ne 


this index, to cover thoroly the municipal field fr 
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See that Bubble! 


Fully an inch and a half from 
the lips to the cup. 


No metal—Lips do not come 
in contact with cup. 


The CLOW 


(Madden Patent) 


Bubble Cup 
Drinking Fountain 


is sanitary 
Made of Adamontose (vitreous ware) 
and cast iron, suitable for all purposes. 


Chicago has over 700 in its streets, 
parks and boulevards. 


Send for Fountain Catalog. 


JAMES B.CLOW& SONS 


Established 1878 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices 
New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Works 
Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohlo 
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This Road Looks Well 
and Wears Well 


Under varying conditions of traffic 
and climate, SOLVAY has repeat- 
edly proved itself a dependable, 
practical and economical road-sur- 
facer. It forms a smooth, hard, 
wear-resisting surface, and keeps 
down dust and weeds. 


SOLVAY 


Granulated 
Calcium Chloride 


is a natural binder which quickly 
incorporates with the road-bed. A 
road treated with it looks well and 
wears well. SOLVAY will not dis- 
color the road-surface. It is odor- 
less and stainless—will not injure 
auto tires or footwear. SOLVAY 
is easy to haul, handle and distrib- 
ute. No expert supervision or 
costly apparatus required to apply 
it, and the work need not interrupt 
traffic. ‘Two applications a season 
keep the average road in good con- 
dition. 


Write for the “‘Solvuay Road Book’’ 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 
408 Milton Avenue, Solvay, N.Y. 
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gles. and to list all articles of length or importance 
ich have appeared in American or English period 
Is The volume is made up of the lists which a 


iblished im the second issue each month of the 
nicipal Journal, the present volume covering th 
period from December, 1915, to December, 1916 Phe 
natter is arranged under appropriate subject headings 
nd at the back of the book is a handy reterence index 
the data contained in this volume are very complete 
nd should be of great assistance to all workers in t 
civic and municipal field. 





Muuien, Cuartes A., Director of Paving De- 
partment, The Milton Hersey Company 
Montreal, New York, Winnipeg. 

Paving Economy: Road and Street. 
1917. 8 pp. Statistical tables, charts, 
photographs. $1.00 
From his experience gained while serving as Super 
ntendent of Street Construction and Repair of 

City of Milwaukee and as Commissioner of P 

Works of Schenectady, N , and from an extensiy 

experience previously in the actual work and manag: 

ent of paving construction, the author of this little 


»%k lays down certain rules and recommendations 
om a study of which city officials concerned wit 
street paving matters may learn how to evade the iv 
poster, choose intelligently. and work efficiently It 
vould be impossible to explain, without reference to 
the book itself, how much valuable data it contair 
Some of the subjects covered are as follows: Wher 


Pavements Difter; Pavement Foundations; Iw 
Classes of Surfaces; Thickness of Wearing Surfaces 
rhe Physical Points; Smoothness of Surfaces; Clea: 
ness of Surfaces; Ease of Traction; Ease of Repai 
ind Renewal; Lightness of Weight: The Measure of 
Economy; The Cost of Construction; Contro] of Pr 
duction; Cost of Amortization; Calculating the Ar 
nual Cost; Inspection and Tests. Valuable statistica 
information is contained in a number of lists ar 
tables 


Pant, AtBerto J., C. E., Ex-Director General 
of Public Works in the City of Mexico 
Hygiene in Mexico: A Study of Sani- 
tary and Educational Problems. 1917. 
xii + 206 pp. Charts and Statistical tables 
$1.50 
The study presented in this book was undertaken by 
the author by express order of Citizen Venustiano 
Carranza with the object of awakening in the publi 
conscience some sensibility to existing unsanitary con 
ditions in the city of Mexico and elsewhere By 
virtue of a decree promulgated by the Revolution’s 
First Chief in 1914 the autonomy and liberty of n 
nicipalities were reéstablished, and local health boards, 
with authority, again came into being. The action of 
these boards, however, has not as yet been sufficiently 
aggressive to show definite results, and it is largely in 
the ~~ of spurring the boards to action that Pro 
fessor Pani has published his book. The principal d 
visions are: Public Health in the City of Mexi 
Physical Characteristics of the Medium: Principa 
Factors of the Urban Medium, and General Rec 
mendations. Under the latter head are considered 
Efficient Organization of the Sanitary Administration 
Compulsory Sanitation, and The Intellectual, Moral, 
and Economic Improvement of the People. Four ap 
pendices contain statistical and other informatio: 
interest 


Retrcer, Louis i, Ph. D., Professor of Physi 
ology in the Indiana State Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The Elements of Physiology and Sani- 
tation. 1916. viii + 380 pp. Colored 
drawings, photographs, charts and dia- 
grams. $1.00 
In perhaps the majority of our secondary schocls 
at the present time, health instruction is largel; 
confined to so-called courses in hygiene or physi 
ogy. Dr. Rettger’s idea of combining in one book 
complete and comprehensive information covering 
these two subjects should be a boon to the school 
teacher in search of an adequate text for use in con 
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Natural Resistance a I \ 
Milk ind = the Milk Problen ‘ tilatior l 
Nervous System; Mental Hygies t I 
closes with a Glossary of Terms 


ARKER, Horatio Newton, Instructor in Mu 
nicipal and Sanitary Dairying at t 
University of Illinois 

City Milk Supply. 1917. xii + 493 pI 
Photographs, charts and statistical tables 


$5.00 
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Moon, FrepertcK FRANKLIN, Professor 
Forest Engineering, New York Stat 
College of Forestry at Syracuse 
The Book of Forestry. 16. xviii 
315 pp. Photographs, statistical tables 
drawings. $2.08 
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Weeks, ArLAND D., Professor of Education 
the North Dakota Agricultural Colleg 


‘ 





g 
-r : “ 
The Psychology of Citizenship. N 
tional Social Science Séries.) 1917 I 
pp 50 cents 
Tue Ame n ( r es t this 
ry have monic 
erative Ti « 9 it 
ncrete suggestions aim reak ad wn he 
which militate against the development of the 
nity conscience These evils Professor Week 
lassihes as servile emotion, straction f s t 
excess sex interests, dress, achine work, et I 
solutior of civic problems s for intellie 
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The Vanderbilt 
Hotel — 


in the construction 
of which were used 
more than 60,000 
bags of 





ODERN in every detail, this magnificent skyscraper 
M hostelry dominates the hotel section of the metropo- 

lis. Such are its fireproof qualities that a raging fire 
among unpacked furnishings was confined to the corridor of 
one floor and extinguished before many of its guests knew 
that there had been a fire. 


Besides being absolutely firesafe, the Vanderbilt is permanent—built 
to last for all time. The materials used in its construction had to 
pass severe tests, applied by the engineers responsible for the work. 
That ALPHA Cement was used speaks well for the quality of the 
cement that is tested hourly by the chemists in the making, Every 
bag of ALPHA is guaranteed fully to meet standard specifications. 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Srrices’: Easton, Pa, 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Savannab 
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imagination and study, and before this solution can 
be approached, the great body of the citizenry must 
be reached by means of intelligent civic publicity and 
educational work. In the chapter on “Civic Publicity 
and the Voter,’ which should be of particular in 
terest to readers of Tue American City, this problem 
is discussed at length. Other chapters deal with the 
following subjects: Civic Demands Upon Intelligence; 
Social Inertia; The Limits of Attention; Forms ot 
Distraction; The Effect of Machinery Upon the Mind 
[he Spirit of Labor; The Control of Suggestior 
Civic Publicity and the Voter; The Legal Mir: 
Views of Property, and a Sense of Humanity 


Cowerk, Grorce Arvin, E. M., S.B., Manager, 
Bureau of Safety, Utica Mutual Com- 
pensation Insurance Corporation. 

Practical Safety Methods and Devices: 
Manufacturing and Engineering. 1916 

x + 434 pp. Photographs, diagrams and 
statistical tables. $3.00 
This book aims to provide for employers, superin 

tendents, foremen, underwriters, safety inspectors and 
engineers generally, a convenient summary of standard 
safety methods and devices as developed and per 
fected by those who have specialized in the subject 
All those interested in public safety, in building and 
construction work and in accident prevention work in 
general will find this book a source of interest and 
suggestion of great value to them. Some of the sub- 
jects treated in its chapters are as follows: organiza- 
tion of safety committees, building and fire hazard, 
exit fire drills, organization of fire brigades, safety 
devices for ‘machinery, construction work, explosives, 
sanitation, illumination, heating, ventilation, welfare 
work, occupational diseases, and first aid to the in 
jured, 


Younc, JeremiAn S., Ph.D. Professor of 
Political Science in the University of 
Minnesota. 

The State and Government. (National 
Social Science Series.) 1917. 192 pp. 

50 cents 

In the belief that there has been an appreciable mis 

understanding of the principles of government, as de- 

veloped in the process of our history, this book is put 

forward primarily for the general reader in the hope 

that from it he may gain a more adequate conception 

The historical basis and the theoretical basis of the 

state are first considered, and then are discussed 

the political bases of the state as manifested in the 
principles of sovereignty and personal liberty. The 

government comes up for consideration in Part II, 


ca i i ™ ’ 
tical power, nature ~ governmental forms, Gis 
ibution of political power, governmental organiz 
tions and the activities of the government. Of specia 
nterest to readers of Ime American Crty are Cha 
ter IX, on “Local Government and Chapter XV, 


” 


The Electorate 


lHompson, Cart D. 
Municipal Ownership. i917. xii + II4 
pp. Statistics. $1.06 


b-title s us, is “A brief su 


vt ind the success 


presenting 


This book, its su 
vey of the extent, rapid 
\unicipal ownership thru 
e arguments against pr 
f regulat | 





ation and the advantages 
shit rhe introductory sections 
wnership in the United States, 
Europe, and with its various f 
bakeries, flour mills, foods, farn 
lrug stores, restaurants, brick w ¥ . 
private ov nership is set forth in Chapter I] 
and the author maintains that according to the test 





against 





nony of actual experience private ownershit has 
meant excessive rates, poor service, bad labor cond 
tions, over-capitalization, and the like Regulation is 


surveyed in foreign coun 


States, and it is claimed tt s proved a fi 
Ihe final chapter describes the a ntages of n 
pal ownership in organization and operation 
returns both to the public and to lal 


ind in the Unite 








Bacon, Corinne, Compiler. 
Prison Reform. (Together with a Dis- 
cussion of The Prison of the Future by 
Thomas Mott Osborne. ) Che Handbook 
Series.) 1917. xxxvi + 309 pp. $1.00 
By means of a large number of articles selected 
from a variety of sources this book endeavors to 
present a comprehensive survey of the literature of 
prison reforms in the United States, with particula 
emphasis on the recent developments of interest t 
the public. The articles are arranged under the fol 
lowing heads: History of Prison Reform; Conditions 
and Methods in Prisons and Reformatories; Sing Sing 
and Warden Osborne; Psychopathic Clinics and Classi 
fication of Prisoners; Convict Labor; Indeterminate 
Sentence; Probation and Parole; Jails, and Central 
ized Control of Penal Institutions Of special in 
terest is the article by Thomas Mott Osborne, on “The 
Prison of the Future.”” The book contains also a 
valuable bibliography of twenty three pages, a list of 








societies and congresses de: al with iminology, 
prison reform and prisoners’ aid, and other interesting 
bits of information, such as list of prisor l 1 
tions, 





Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


City Planning Accomplishments in 1916. 


What Has Been Accomplished in City Planning 
During the Year 1916. (Address delivered at the 
annual convention of the National Municipal 
League by George B. Ford, Consultant in City 
Planning.) 7 pp Typewritten. (Apply to 
Author, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City.) 


Aeration and Activation of Sewage. 


Sewage Treatment by Aeration and Activation 
By George T. Hammond, Engineer of Design and 
in Charge of the Sewage Experiment Station, 
Bureau of Sewers, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, 1916.) 101 pp. Pho 
tographs and Diagrams. (Apply to Author as 
above.) 


Public Employment Offices. 


Tenth Annual Report on the Public Emp! “O71 
Offices for the Year Ending November 30, 1916. 
(Public Document No. 80, Bureau of Secalation 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.) 1917. 41 pp 
Statistical tables. (Apply to the Bureau, State 
House, Boston, Mass.) 


The Use of Traffic Signs. 
lechnical Service Bulletin 17 of the Engineering 
Extension Department of lowa State College, by 
D. C. Faber, Industrial Engineer December 2 
1916. 12 pp. Photographs, diagram. (Apply 
the Department as above, Ames, lowa.) 


City Planning in Newark. 


Encouraging Proper City Growth Throug 
Building Districts. \ sixteen-page, illustrated 
pamphlet containing a number of articles whic! 
originally appeared in the Newark Sunday Ca 





beginning February $ if (Reprinted ir 
meet form by the City Plan Commission of 

ewark, N. J., Arthur B. Cozzens, Secretar 
from which organization additional copies may be 
obtained.) 


Helping Newark to Grow Right. 


Guiding City Growth; Protecting and Developing 
Residential, Business and Industrial Districts 
(Four articles reprinted from ye Newark 
Evening News, February 5-8, 1917.) p. Copies 
may be obtained on application from ett Arthur 
B. Cozzens, Secretary, The City Plan Commis 
sion, Firemen’s Building, Newark N. J.) 
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Economy in Lawn Sprinkling 


HE Cornell Underground System of Irrigation saves water 

as well as time and labor. No unwieldly hose to shift or 
wear out. A turn of the control valve starts or stops the sprink- 
ling. The patent adjustable Rain Cloud Nozzles, concealed in 
the grass deliver just the right quantity of water evenly over the 
whole lawn area. We also install overhead systems for gardens 


of all kinds. 





rnell 


Systems of Irrigation 


are installed in the grounds of the pumping systems. Park superin- 
Capitol and Library of Congress, tendents and others interested are 


Washington, D. C., also in parks at 
Dyersburg, Pa., and Colorado Springs. 
Cornell service includes as well 


urged to write for our illustrated 
catalog which gives full details and 
prices. 


8 \W t ting to Advertise 


the installation of water supply and 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


/ Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic Sprinklers, Water 
{ Supply Systems, Sewage Disposal Plants, Automatic Sewage 


Ejectors. 
17th St. and 4th Ave, New York 
Chicago Boston Washington 
Railway Exchange 334 Shawmut Ave. 923 12th St. N. W. 
Rain Cloud Nes- Baltimore Newark Cleveland 
zles $2.00 to $3.00 Munsey Bidg. 86 Park Place Leader-News Bldg. 
Commerce Trust Bldg. 


f.o.b.N. ¥ Kansas City, Mo. 
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Harvard Municipal Library Classification 


Scheme. 
The Classification Scheme of the Library for Mu 
nicipal Research at Harvard University. By 


Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Library fo 
Municipal Research. (1917.) 26 pp. (Apply to 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 50 cents 


Compulsory Health Insurance. 
Some Vital Facts and Considerations in Respect 
to Compulsory Health Insurance. By Magnus 
W. Alexander, West Lynn, Mass. March, 1917 
15 pp. (Apply to Author as above.) 


Forest Fires in the United States in 191s. 
Circular No. 69, by J. Girvin Peters, Chief of 
State Codperation, Forest Service, issued January 
11, 1917, from the Office of the Secretary, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
tical tables. 
as above.) 


Districting in St. Louis. 

A four-page printed inquiry, sent with a letter to 
a number of St. Louis citizens and organizations, 
giving definitions of terms used and asking ques 
tions calculated to sound the public feeling in re 
gard to distributing work. (Apply to Andrew 
Linn Bostwick, Secretary, Districting Committee. 
City Plan Commission of St. Louis, Room 231, 
Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Structural Defects. 
Suggestions for their Elimination and Protection, 
Prepared by the Committee on Manufacturing 
Risks and Special Hazards, National Fire Prote: 
tion Association. 1916. 17 pp. Diagrams. (Ap 
ply to Franklin H. Wentworth, Secretary, 87 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass.) 5 cents 


6 pp. Statis 
(Apply to the Office of the Secretar 


Automobile Investigators. 
Regulations and Instructions for the Guidance ot 
Automobile Investigators Appointed by Louis L. 
Emmerson, Secretary of State (Illinois) 1917 
7 (Apply to the Secretary of State, Spring 


field, 11.) 
Wisconsin Indeterminate Street Lighting 
Contracts. 


Malden, Mass., Street Lighting Experience. 
“The New Indeterminate Street Lighting Con 
tracts Adopted in Wisconsin Cites: .\ Study of 
the Racine and Wauwatosa Contracts, and 
“Typical Street Lighting Experiences of a Small 
City.” These are the titles of two interesting 
articles by Judson C. Dickerman, Consulting En 
gineer, in the March, 1917, issue of The Utilities 
Magazine. (Apply to Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
Acting Director, 1009 Finance Building, Philadel 
phia, Pa.) 


The Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 
Five-page pamphlet by J. H. Dunlap, reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Water Work 
Association, Vol, 4, No. 1, March, 1917. (Apply 
to Author, Department of Civil Engineering, 
State University of lowa, lowa City, la.) 


Obstacles to Municipal Progress. 
This is the title of an interesting article by Henry 
T. Hunt, reprinted in pamphlet form from The 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XI, No 
1, February. 1917. 13 pp. (Apply to Author, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

Manhattan, Kansas, Annual Report. 
Annual Report of the City of Manhattan, Kiley 


County, Kansas, for the Year Ending December 
31, 1916. 28 pp. (Apply to Bernard L. Ulrich, 


Superinte -ndent, Water Works, Manhattan, 
Kansas.) 

A Town Manager Charter for Walpole, 
Mass. 


Report of Town Planning Committee on Town 
Government with Charter for the Town of Wal 
pole. Final Edition, March 15, 1917. 36 pp 
Charts. (Apply to C. S. Bird, Jr.. Chairman, 
Town Planning Committee, Walpole, Mass.) 


City Manager and City Engineer-Manager. 


The City Manager and City  Engineer-Manage: 
Plans of Municipal Government. By Kenyon 
Riddle, Municipal Engineer. (Contains a number 


\MER 
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t articles and extracts throwin 


eral idea of the city 


ht on the gen 

anager | in its pure 
form and explaining the exy erience ‘that Abilene 
Kansas, had with a very modified form of the 
manager plan.) 32 pp. ( * ply to Author, Riddle 
& Riddle, Abilene, Kansas.) » cents 


Small City Water- Works System. 
Why the Small] Cit hould Have an Adequate 
Waterworks Systen tt y G. W. Knight, Assoc 
M. Soc. ¢ I 8 pp (Apply to Knight and 
Quayle, Consulting Engineers, 408 Times Build 


ing, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


Recreation in Galesburg, IIl. 








Report of the Recreation Conditions and Prob 
ems of Galesburg, with Recommendations and 
Suggested System By James Edward Rogers, 
Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Asso 
ciation of America, September 1, 1916. 28 pp 


(Apply y to the 


Association, Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City.) 


Sewage Disposal in Texas. 


Ho Texas Municipalities Can Solve Their Sew 

ge " Diseeesl Problems By Charles Saville, Di- 

rector of Public Health, Dallas, Texas 1916. 

13 py (Apply to Author as above.) 
Feeblemindedness. 


This Generation and the Next in Relation to 
Mental Defect. A Public Lecture Delivered Feb 
ruary 3, 1917, by Charles H. Frazier, M, D., of 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical School 
Published by the Public ‘. harities Association of 
Pennsylvania 6 py (Apply to the Association, 
Empire Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Eye Trouble Exhibits. 
Loan Exhibits, Babies’ Sore Eyes, Wood Alcohol, 
Midwives, Trachoma, Industrial Eye Accidents 
(National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness Publications, No. 4.) 8 pp. (Apply 
to the Committee, 130 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City.) 


Prevention of Blindness. 
Second Annual Report of the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. (National Con 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness Publica 
tions, No. 11, November, 1916.) 36 pp. Photo 
graphs, statistics. (Apply to the Committee, 130 
East 22d Street, New York City.) 


Baltimore Municipal Belt Line. 
Proposed Plan of Organization and Operation of a 
Baltimore Municipal Belt Line (published is 
\ppendix, page 23, City Club of Baltimore Bu 
etin, Vol. V, No. 1, February, 1917). 5 pp. (Ap 
ply to the Club, Baltimore, Md.) 


Preventing the Spread of Poliomyelitis. 
Transactions of a Special Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers with the United States 
Public Health Service, for the Consideration of 
the Prevention = the Spread of Poliomyelitis, 
Washington, D. \ugust 17-18, 1916. (Bulletin 
No. 83, cenit, 1916, United States Public 
Health Service.) 1917 149 py (Apply to the 
Service, Washington, ) 


moe 


Tuberculosis Survey. 
Report of the Tuberculosis Surve of the State 
foard of Health. Compiled and Published Under 
the Supervision of John L. Burkart, M.D., Secre 
tary 1917 89 pp Charts, statistical tables 
(Apply to Dr. Burkart, Secretary, Michigan State 
toard of Health, Lansing, Mich.) 


Art Teaching in the High Schools. 

\ Report on Art Teaching in the High Schools for 
1915-1916. By James Parton Haney, Director of 
\rt in the High Schools of New York City. Pre 
sented to the Board of Education, February 28, 
1917 58 pp Numerous photographs (Apply to 
Author, Department of Education, New York 
City.) 


Administration of Criminal Justice. 
Efficiency in the Administration of Criminal Jus- 
tice Address before the New York State Bar 
Association, January 12, 1917, by Harry Olson, 
Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of yaa ona 

78 pp Drawings. (Apply to Author, Chicage 


Ill.) 
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An Ideal Combination 


On and after May Ist the Watrous Line of Sanitary Plumb- 
ing Fixtures, embracing the famous Watrous Patent Duojet 
Closets, Flushing Valves, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, 
Self-closing Cocks, Liquid Soap Fixtures, etc., hereto- 
fore sold by the Watrous Company, will be manufac- 
tured and sold exclusively by The Imperial Brass 
Manufacturing Company. 


Mr. E. C. Watrous is widely recognized as 
one of the most progressive sanitary and 
hydraulic engineers in this country, his in 


ventions being a big factor in bringing 


B-230. Duojet 
Wall Closet 


plumbing fixtures up to their present 

state of efficiency and all the manu 
facturing and designing work will ——  ——— 
plete line of up- 
to-the minute fix- 
tures has now been 
B-450, Duojet added the forty years 
Urinal of experience of The Im- 
perial Brass Manufacturing* 
Company inthe manufacture 
of brass specialties, the almost 
unlimited capacity of its newly 
built plant, the largest and best 
equipped of its kind in the Central 
West, ample capital and a well organ- 

ized sales force. 


be carried on under his per- 





sonal supervision 





B-125, Flush 
Valve 


No Architect, Municipal Official, Engineer, 
Plumbing Contractor or Building Owner can 
afford to be without a knowledge of the many 
exclusive advantages of the Watrous Sanitary 
Plumbing Fixtures. In the advertising pages of this 
and other magazines and trade journals, we will tell in 
full detail about the wonderful efficiency, economy, ease 
B-600, Sanitary of installation and general common sense operation 
Drinking Fountain and construction of the Watrous Line. It will be to 
your advantage to follow these advertisements closely. 





Before you make up the plumbing Plant of Imperial Brass 






specifications for your next building, or Mfg. Co, 
play: nds, get our new catalog giving 
. complete data, roughing in dimensions, 
Style ma, Liquid ete. Please make pe request on your 
Soap Fixture business letter head. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1209 West Harrison Street, Chicago 
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A Sanitary Code for Buffalo. 


Proposed Sanitary Code for Buffalo, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Council. 1917. 74 
Re y)' (Apply to Health Department, Buffalo, 


Rockefeller Foundation Report. 


The Rockefeller Foundation: Annual Report, 
1915-1916. 3877 pp, Photographs and statistical 
tables, ree, 5 to the Foundation, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ov the Handicapped. 


mployment for the Handicapped: A Selected 
Bick iography. (Bulletin of the Russell Sage 

(Foundation Library, No. 21, February, 1917.) 4 

RP: avply to the Library, 180 East 22d Street, 
ew York City.) 


The County Library. 


This is the title of an interesting article by 
Toseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, Reuben McMillan 
ply Youngstown, Ohio, reprinted from The 
Library Journal, issue of February, 1917. 7 pp. 
(Apply to Author as above.) 


Sanitary and Tenement House Inspectors’ 
Manual. 


Sanitary and Tenement House Inspector Exam- 
ination Instruction. Questions and answers cov- 
ering positions of inspector, chief inspector of 
tenements and lay sanitary inspector for New 
York City, New Jersey and ag Edited by 
John L. Pleines. 1917. 42 pp. pply to Civil 
Service Chronicle, 23 Duane Niectat a York 
city.) $1.25 


Rail and Water Transportation. 


Official Proceedings, Central States Conference on 

Rail and Water Transportation, Held Under the 

Auspices of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, 

“ee Indiana, December 14-15, 1916. 128 
p. ply to Evansville Chamber of Commerce, 
x~ le, Indiana.) 


The Boy Problem. 
The Law and The Laddie. By John H. Garnsey. 
Reprinted from The Evening Herald-News, Joliet, 
Ill. 5 pp. (Apply to Author, Joliet, Ill.) 
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Chicago’s Diet Squad Experiment. 
Described in December 28, 1916, issue of the 
Bulletin of the Chicago Schoo] of Sanitary In- 
struction of the Chicago Health Department. 15 
PR’ (Apply to Department of Health, Chicago, 


Garden City Movement. 


Hearing Before the Sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States 
Senate, Sixty-fourth Congress, Second Session, 
Pursuant to S. Res. 305, A Resolution Authoriz- 
ing and Requesting the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry to Hear and Consider 
Testimony Relative to the Garden City and Gar- 
den Suburb Movement. 1917. 53 pp. (Apply to 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Weights and Measures Conference. 


Weights and Measures: Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference of Representatives from Various States, 
heia at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 

C., May 238-26, 1916. 1917. 265 pp. Photo- 
graphs, diagrams and statistical tables. (Apply to 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.) 


“Don’ts for Pedestrians.” 


Don’ts for Pedestrians, Motorcyclists, Bicyclists 
Leaflet issued by the Safety First Commission of 
the Syracuse, New York, Department of Public 
Safety. 1916. 4 pp. (Apply to the Department 
as above.) 


G. D. A. Investigates Coal Prices. 


Retail Cost of Coal Here Should be Reduced, De- 
clare Greater Dayton Association Price Probers. 
(Report of the committee appointed to investigate 
and report on high coal prices, published in the 
Dayton Sunday News, December 3, 1916.) First 
and second pages. Order from the editor or from 
s Guild, Executive Secretary, The Greater 
ayton Association, Dayton, Ohio.) 


Public Health in East Chicago, Ind. 


A Study of Life Wastage from Preventable 
Disease and a Plea for an Adequate Department 
of Public Health. Survey and Report by A. W 
He@rich, June, 1916. 42 pp. Photographs, dia- 
grams, statistics. (Apply to Department of Pub- 
lic Health, East Chicago, Ind.) 
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News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
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Use of Redwood Stave Pipe for 
Municipal Water Mains 


The increasing use of redwood stave pipe 
for water mains lends interest to the merits 
claimed for it. Redwood pipe appeals to mu- 
nicipal water-works officials for many reasons. 
It is cheap and it gives excellent service. Its 
normal life is said to be between fifty and sixty 
years, and where well placed and taken care 
of it lasts much longer. It is not subject to 
corrosion and is especially adapted by nature 
for use as pipe, as it is free from certain de- 
fects sometimes found in other types of water 
mains. It expands evenly, leaving its joints 
leak-proof. It has a low friction loss and does 
not acquire internal tubercles and blisters. It 


can resist great pressures, contrary to popular 
opinion on that point, for, under the newer 
systems of constructing, the pipe has for years 
been carrying pressures up to a 400-foot head, 
and far greater pressures are claimed for it. 
Redwood stave pipe is built in two varieties 
—machine banded and continuous stave. Both 
kinds of pipe are circular in shape and are 
banded with steel, galvanized to resist corro- 
sion. The continuous stave is banded with in- 
dividual bands and is jointless, the staves being 
end-butted with steel tongues, forming a con- 
tinuous pipe. The machine-banded pipe is 
made in sections from 8 to 20 feet in length, 
banded together with mild steel wire heavily 
galvanized, the wire being held in place at 
either end by the section by a steel clip, also 
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—yes, some twenty years ago : 





Twenty years ago, we made a big lot of 
Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 


Baltimore, but we haven’t sold the Cit; 


THE TOWN HASN’T NEEDED 
THEM 


‘os or ) I I 
1 Iron Mu 
( S : vor ) 
t-of-door 1 
Give Us THE CHANCE pene 





ple of « nished 
ery upon request —this ste no 








DANGER af 


5000 a“ 
PrN Write Dept. C. 





OT THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
pANGER & NOVELTY CO. 


NO CLEARANCE Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
<~ py 
opts ZONY 


UNNECESSARY wise 
Ss WHO PROHIBITED 
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valvanized \s the ma 
chine-banded type is more 
easily laid and is cheaper, 
it is more widely used than 
the continuous type 

The Redwood Manufac- 
turers Company, of 1680 
Hobart Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. has re 
eived many commenda- 
tory letters from munici 
pal officials who have used 
redwood pipe \mong 
these may be included let 
ters from M. M. Boyles, 
ity engineer of Greens- 

ro, N. C.: Eugene Car | 

ll, general manager of 
he Butte Water Company, 











Butte, Mont.; R. D. Mor 


in, city engineer of Tem- : 
OF CONSTRUCTION 





















ple, Tex.; the city engineer 
f Palo Alto, Cal., and S 
Fortier, U. S. Agricultural Department, whi letter from the city engineer of Log Ut 
lesigned the system of water pipes in Ogden, presents the opinion of a 1 wl s ent 
Utah The following telegram, sent to th siastic over the service this redv pipe 
Mayor of Oklahoma City, is of interest given his water department It i uoted 
Butte, Monr., December 11, 191¢ full 
May Epwarp OVERHOLZER, Dur Pp 
O)} hor City, Oklahom: u 2 ea 
Kiahoma ’ anoma, . vO , 4 P f y, ‘ tak 
At request of Redwood Manufacturers Company, we basin t the city te 
2 ‘ i t t 
In June, 1914, I 
t ! g 
the € 
Vent 
tave s | t < 
| tica \ 
| 
| Sune 
| ~<a } 
‘ , 
| ne € t 
| wor 4 le te 
Phere i ‘ t ri 
in the e and not 
beet Si ! 
rese 
In ? ; 
‘ 
t € 
ete t 4 18 
I ‘ 
: fror ‘ to 225 feet 
ee . — aso the new line were except 
. ’ . . Tr - . , . fine, whine emonstrate 
2INCH CONTINUOUS STAVE REMCO REDWOOD PIPE, op Aeon nape Seca” ted 
LOGAN CANON, LOGAN, UTATII rcised by , the selecti 
There w st 
report that predecessor of that company constructed tor : t ‘ ; ¢ 
9 miles f 24-inch continuous stave Redwood pipe timbe \ r work of installatior entirely sa 
for this company in 1892 Same company construct tactor The new r 1 te t 
about 30 miles of 24 and 26-inch Redwood conti: the 1 one and both ar erating perfect 
ous stave in 1899 These lines banded for not t Kindly allow me to express 1 ippreciatior f 
exceed 200 feet pressure have been in operation ¢ gh standard of excellenc \ 
tinuously since under working pressure of from 150 tains in the manufacture a1 Q 
to 200 feet, not allowing for water hammer These stave 
pipe lines have given wonderful satisfaction and Yours ve 
recent inspections find them apparently in as good (Signed R 
condition as when laid The maintenance cost has e <¢ 
been negligible In recent installations our spec! 


fications allow wood pipe to 300 feet, and believ: 
safe to use for even greater pressure covered 
cost of construction. 


Consulting Landscape Forester 
Leaves City Service 
In order to devote all of his time to private 
One of the accompanying photographs shows practice as consulting landscape forester 
Remco pipe at Logan Cafion, Logan, Utah. A arboriculturist, J. J. Levison, M. F., forester 


EvGene CARROL, 
Manager, Butte Water Company 


CONTINUOUS STAVE REMCO REDWOOD PIPE IN PROCESS 


t 
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View of the country estate of Samuel Untermyer at Yonkers, N.Y. 


Cyclone Fencing Is Especially Adapted 


to country estates, country homes, country clubs, 
parks, schools, cemeteries, church grounds, ete. It 


forms a modest, appropriate frame for permanent 
protection. 


STRONGLY BUILT OF HEAVILY GALVANIZED WIRE 


closely and evenly spaced, firmly woven. Made non- 
climbable by barb wire top overhanging either side 
or both sides. Posts are of heavy tubular steel 


Cyclone Ornamental Fence For City Residences 


makes a substantial, attractive improvement which 


protects the lawn, flowers and shrubbery against 
intruders. 


Our engineers will advise with superintendents of 


public or private grounds free of charge, and co 
operate with landscape gardeners. 


Illustrated catalog sent free on request. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN Dept. 107 ILLINOIS 


rT TIAL | 
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the Borough of Manhattan, New York, and 
arboriculturist to the Borough of Brooklyn, 
has been led to give up these positions. As 
forester and arboriculturist to the above bor- 
oughs, Mr. Levison has done signal service, 
and his work is highly commended by the 
officials under whom he worked and by others 
who have had a chance to observe the enthus- 
iasm and ability which he brought to the mu- 
nicipal forestry service. Mr. Levison will give 
all his professional services to municipalities 
interested in the problem of preserving and 
cultivating street, park and forest trees, and 
will aid those cities which are aiming at com- 
prehensive tree planting and landscape forestry. 
Fourteen years of experience in this field have 


given him adequate acquaintance with the 
work he is to do. His address is Sea Cliff, 
N. Y 

+ + 
Locating Lost Valve and 
Service Boxes 


The H. W. Clark Company, of Mattoon, IIL., 
specializes in the manufacture of meter boxes 
and various meter devices and accessories, 
such as coupling yoke, leak indicators, valve 
boxes, valve housing, etc. One of its very 
useful instruments is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. It is a service box and valve box 
finder, used to locate lost boxes that have been 
covered over with earth by the changing of 


4 


‘ 
AUT 
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SERVICE BOX AND VALVE BOX FINDER 


street grade or by the concreting of a walk. 
It acts equally well thru ice, snow, concrete, 
brick, wood or earth. This instrument is not 
one which will be used every day, but it is one 
which every municipality should own for use 
in an emergency, especially since it is not ex- 
pensive. The superintendent of distribution of 
a municipal water-works in Michigan recently 
stated to the company that the finder had saved 
his city a thousand dollars during the last 
season. 
+ + 


A Cooperative Publicity Bureau 
for Metal Lath 


The Publicity Bureau of the Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers has recently moved 
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its offices from Chicago to Room oo1, Swetlend 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, anc Zenas W. 
Carter has been appointed commissioner, to 
supervise all the publicity, promotion and in- 
vestigation from the Cleveland office. Mr. 
Carter has been manager for manufacturers’ 
associations for the last ten years and has 
managed the publicity and field promotion and 
investigation work of the Granite Paving 
Black Manufacturers’ Association since its or- 
ganization. 

Among the plans of the Metal Lath Asso- 
ciation which are yet in embryo is a codpera- 
tive national campaign of publicity which will 
be developed by the Council of Advertising 
Managers of the member companies. The 
plans of the Council include the holding of 
extensive and exhaustive tests of the fire re- 
sistance properties of metal lath; demonstrat- 
ing its use in fire-retarding construction and 
in saving space; its vermin- and rodent-proof 
qualities; investigation and assistance in the 
revision of building codes of cities so that 
metal lath will receive its proper recognition 
by city officials and engineers ; and a movement 
in the distributing centers of the United States 
seeking to develop cooperative promotion work 
on the part of the jobbers and large distrib- 
utors of metal lath. 

The advertising managers who comprise the 
advertising council of the Publicity Bureau of 
the Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers are: 
C. O. Powell, President, Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Company; S. E. Fechheimer, 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company; R. M. Nich- 
olson, Berger Manufacturing Company; C. M. 
Stewart, Consolidated Expanded Metal Com- 
panies; L. E. Fisher, General Fireproofing 
Company;L. J. Rouleau, Penn Metal Com- 
pany; F. E. Ericksen, Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company; Wm. Geo. Lane, Secretary, the 
Bostwick Steel Lath Company. 


+ + 


Detroit to Have a New 
Auditorium 


A desire to demonstrate to the citizens of 
Detroit in general, and especially to the music 
lovers of the city, the loyalty which they feel 
for the community in which the Packard Com- 
pany has grown from a small beginning to a 
great industry, underlies the decision of the 
Packard Motor Car Company to build an 
auditorium adequate to the artistic, social and 
political needs of the city. 

The suggestion that a great concert hall be 
provided for Detroit was laid before the di- 
rectors of the Packard Company early in the 
year by President Alvan Macauley. All the 
members of the board are Detroit capitalists, 
members of families long established in De- 
troit, and citizens active thruout their careers 
in the civic interests of their home city. They 
received the suggestion with enthusiasm. 

The auditorium will be part of a $1,000,000 
property situated on a tract nearly an acre in 
extent at Jefferson Avenue at St. Antoine 
Street. This location is close to the junction 
of two of the city’s principal arteries of travel 
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Chemistry Eliminates 
Costly Hand Weeding 

Hand-weeding was “good 
enough” in days when science 
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be saved.” 


‘ AE = : = a —* 4 f was unknown and unrecog- 
i™ A BETTER LAWN ty nized—and when labor could 
. ; 4 
|: —at Less Expense |! 
i a Read this letter we recently recetved from a Park ! 

» Superintendent: ‘ 
= “After giving Fuller & Johnson Lawn Mowers a f i 
i thorough trial, I recommended them t the Park . 
. and Finance Committee, stating that by using : i 
i three of these mowers I could reduce the Park grass ' : 
‘ cutting maintenance one man to each park. This ' : i 
+ makes three men less on the Park force and as each 5 
| man receives a salary of $420 a season, $1,260 would I 


Isn't this saving well worth while? Doesn't this 
fact alone justify your getting full particulars about 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


The mower that isbacked up by 70 years’ tation 
of the Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. for the "highest 


ee 



















! 
A 
manufacturing integrity. This machine is motor-driven, | f for keeping streets, parks, drives, 
band controlled; built as a unit to combine extreme A ‘ b . iful—free fro reeds— 
jDucweue Neceinwetnitine: af icctame Silen Wee sie Salecat | 
; tung. e ip . / ‘ ¢ rork a : 
; afterwards. Specially designed to cut grass close ~ i vecause J tlas doe the war e 
to trees, under shrub! my, slong walks and driveways 13 fectively and economically. 
7 I ¢ grade on its own power. % . P 
The mechanicai construction of the Fuller & Johnson ! One application of Atlas kills the 
en} pe pe with no complicated — i weeds for the whole season. Atlas 
ou adjus nt—a nractic mower for ( § § we ¢ 
everyday use. & e a a. 9 » wr 
ws eoad you complete details shout this eplendid | must be mixed with 20 parts water. 
Motor Lawn Mower | Sprinkle over area to be cleaned, 
ee > i and weeds die in a few days—for '" 
) “A BETTER LAWN” a anc ‘ ys 
ced . , > S + 7.) j 
7) Manufacturers Distributing Co. aT the whole season, because Atlas 
“4 ee gets down to the deepest root. 
- — ii A 500 gallon tank wagon with 
"Publicity ; wr so 7 ; j 
Building $225 ' two men will cover about 2% 
St.Louis, Mo. a | miles of road a day—at an average 
F.O.B. | : cost of $1.00 per 1000 sq. ft. 
——— a Trial half-gallon can will be sent 
ee i on receipt of $1.00. Write on 
oe . . 
ay | municipal letterhead. 
Cemeteries, : 
and Private a ——— “ ee . } 
Estates , CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ¥} 
; a Se p COMPANY, Inc. 
L Sr 95 Liberty Street, New York City 


@ be had cheaply. 

Modern methods of to-day. 
have replaced crude methods 
of yesterday, such as hand- 
weeding. 

Leading cities and munici- 
palities all over the country use 
fa LAS WEED-KILLER 
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It will be convenient of access from practica 
ill Detroit street railway lines and all inter 
urban lines entering the city The flow f 


automobile trafic to and from Belle Isle Park, 
the exclusive estates of Grosse Pointe Farms 
and the fashionable residence section of east- 
ern Detroit, is past its doors. With a wid 
thorofare in front and streets at the side an 
in the rear, a large area 1s available for park 
ing cars 

The purpose of the Packard Company pri- 
marily is to provide an auditorium in which 
may be presented high-class musical produc- 
tions, grand opera and other entertainments 
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r which D t me i 
ding Lhe it ea 
ilso for nventions an t gathering 
li ha ct lhere w r st me 
sloping down to the stage, wi seating 
pacity of 2,500 persons. ( struction will st 
June Be 
Vhe architect is Albert Kal Ernest W 
associate. Mr. Kahn and his associates hav 
to their credit, among other achievements, t 


nationally celebrated Hill Memorial audit 
ium at the University of Michigan, Ann Ar 


a structure in which the acoustic properties ar 


said to be ideal 





For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 

















COVERED DUMP WAGON FOR SANITARY GARBAGE COLLECTION 


Sanitary Garbage Collection 
by Proper Cartage 

The determined opposition by local residents 
met with at each attempt at the construction 
of a garbage plant in their neighborhood is 
due not only to the offensive conditions usually 
surrounding such plants, but in part also to a 
poor system of garbage transportation. It is 
not exceptional to find garbage wagons leaking 
their liquid contents, nor is it unusual for 
gusts of wind to blow a good deal of the con- 
tents of an uncovered wagon over all who 
happen to be in the immediate vicinity. In 
addition to the defects just mentioned, there 
is the serious one of wagons reeking with filth 
and disease. 

The kind of vehicle used for garbage col 


lection is most imporant. A wagon with a 
cover that fits perfectly will not ordinarily b« 
left open. An interior that is not full of 


niches, and is easy to wash or clean, wil] not 
répel the impulse for tidiness. Joints and fit- 





tings that are tight, and material that is strong, 
will do away with the leak that fills a street 


with unpleasant liquid These and ot 
qualities of a sanitary garbage cart, such as 
types manutactured by Geo. H lolzboy 
Bro., of Jeffersonville, Ind.. hely make 
garbage department more popular and ple 
the citizens who remember the conditions 
the past 

The accompanying picture shows one of 
sanitary garbage wagons manufactured 
Holzbog Company, which als ulds one 
arts for the some purpos« hese vehicles 


} 


~~ & 
used also for hauling night soik, ashes, str 


sweepings, material from tch basins 


crete, or any other semi-liquid or fine mater 


+ + 
A Combination Street Sweeper 
and Sprinkler 
The street sweeper and Sprinkler show: 
view On page 559 1s of the revolving 
type, the principle of its operation bein 


the 
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SHOW YOUR COLORS 


The American Flag 
Should Fly From Every 


Court House 
City Hall 
Public Square 
School, Library 
Public Building 
and Residence 








| FLY YOUR FLAG 
FROM A 
BARNUM STAFF 











This illustration 
shows our small re- 
movable Flag Staff, 
made 10 ft. to 50 ft. in 
height. 


It is the only re- 
movable Flag Staff on 
the market and can be 





erected in a few mo- 
ments. 

Our tubular - steel 
staffs are furnished 


up to 150 ft. in height 
and set in a concrete 
foundation, requiring 
no guy wires or braces 
of any kind. 


Write Us 
Stating Your Requirements 


“ee E. T. BARNUM 
WIRE AND IRON WORK 
864-878 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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106 Fly Poison Cases 


Reported in 3 Years 
A Large Percentage Fatal 


Appalling as this record seems, it is oniy a fraction 
of the real number. The symptoms of cholera in- 
fantum and arsenical poisoning are almost identical. 
Diagnosis is extremely difficult. Many actual fly 
Poison cases are unrecognized and unreported. 


The government recognizes this danger to child- 
hood and issues this warning, in supplement No. 29 
to the Public Health Report: 


“Of other fly poisons mentioned, mention chould | be made, 
merely for the purpose of c n, of t 
of arsenic. Fatal cases of : a children through 
the use of such compounds are far too poquent. and owing 
to the resemblance of arsenical summer diar- 
rhea and cholera infantum, it is believed chee the cases re- 
rted do not by any means, comprise the total. nical 
y-destro ld weve = must be — as extremely dangerous, 
4 os ver . even if other measures are not 
at h 











catches flies and embalms their disease-bearing bodies 
with a disinfecting varnish. It is safe, efficient, non- 
poisonous, and your protector from both fly and fly 

ns. (104) 


The O. & W. Thum Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


NUH | 
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COMBINATION STREET SWEEPER AND SPRINKLER 
same as that of the ordinary house broom. The lghway construction and paving, the Edu 
machine is drawn by horses and requires the tional Department of the Barber Asphalt Pay 
¢ attention of only one man. Its operation is ing Company, Land Title Building, Philadel 
simple, and the machine does good work under __phia, is distributing to educational institutions 
all conditions. It will sweep all kinds of pave- the following list of available publications, is 
ment—brick, block, macadam, asphalt, etc. sued by them. Any or all of them will be { 
One of its special features is its flexibility to nished free of charge to any reader of TH: 
depression and to the various conditions of \MERICAN Ciry. 
pavement, and the broom adjustment can be so ' : 
ade that it will give the proper sweeping Bg, hag Bag + ' SJ a a “1 
pressure \ great deal of attention has been args = somata ime Salen adittenece for aa 
given to shielding the mechanism from the tional memoranda 
usual troubles resulting from dirt and grit in “The Asphalt Primer and ( lal ¢ 
the driving chain and other parts “Trinidad and Bermudez Asphalts and Their Use 
The brooms supplied by the Studebaker Hig sii! raearshane , 
Corporation, of South Bend, Ind.—are filled ,,,,2}¢ Wonderland of Trinidad.” A popular 
with hickory, split bamboo, rattan or steel asphalt lake. elie 
2 fibre. The sweeping width of the broom “Rereaudes Road Asvhalt Adwevelshen thaut 
depends on the angle at which the broom ' e of Bermudez asphalt as binder in roadway 
operates as well as on the width of the ‘The Comparative Value of Penetrat Roa 
broom itself. A 7-foot broom on the above _ |'!ustrated reprint. CVE) 
machine will sweep 70 inches, and the 8- and io We eo a ng book 
: 9g-foot brooms sweep in like proportion. In i tnestesiaiion ‘aad Ditierentintion af Nai Rit 
line with the practice of dampening the pave- mens and Their Residuals.” (Technica Clifford 
ment before sweeping, in order to get greater Richardson.) 
efficiency on the part of the sweeper, a sprink- “The Differentiation of Natural and Oil Asphalts 
; ling tank and attachment has been constructed (Technical, by E. C. Pailler.) 
iz by the Studebaker Company. This sprinkling “Asphalt Roadways for Private Estates 
4 tank throws a fine spray of water on the pave- ‘Evidence.” A record of asphalt pavements twenty 
ment just ahead of the broom. See a eee On eee eer Ce 
“The Thames Victor Embankment Pavement.’ A 
+ + rec rd I eco the tr 4 = r Ived the 
Paving Literature Available for ee 
inted Specifications, f sheet asphalt, asphalt 
$ School and College Use ( maveta, doll exabelt macadam construction. re 
; On account of the attention that is being “Tt is Different A pamphlet on natural vs. arti 


given in schools and colleges to the study of _ ficial asphalts. 
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MEDART MEDALS. 


Medal Tests for Playground activities 


Medart Medals, of gold, silver and bronze 
Playground Equipment. These medals are of intrinsic value and will be 


cherished by the children receiving them 


can be adopted in whole or in par 


WRITE FOR CATALOG ‘“W’’. It explains the 


System, as well as being a recognized guide on Playground Equipment. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters Steel Lockers 


The Medart Efficiency Tests have been carefully worked out and they 
as they may suit local conditions. 


are furnished free with Medart 


Medart Medal 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





As a means of elevating the standard of physical 
efficiency, more and more cities throughout the country are employing 





















































THE EUREKA STUDEBAKER PARK COMBINATION 


Swings, Giant Strides, 
Flying and _ Traveling 
Rings, Teeter Boards and 
Ladders, Aluminum and 
Maple Slides, Park Settees 
and Lawn Swings, Merry- 
Go-Rounds, Horizontal 
Ladders and Combina- 
tions. 


Cat. No. 16 Full Outfits 
And Fittings Only 


The Ashland Mig. Company 
De;t 14 Ashland, Ohio 


To so form the life of our youth that they meed never be reformed is indeed a great achievement 


ureka tility enowned ['fficient 
quipment Wnexcelled flectitude conomical #\ind pparatus 


iddies A ll-Steel 
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Lon PAVING COMPANY. 
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i 
THE MERRIMAN RAILROAD ASPHALT PLANT 





screen, where any over-sized material is re 


} An Asphalt Plant that mo ved. All material is screened into the hot 





Keeps on the Job material bin, where it is held in storage and 
. : drawn from as needed. The bottom of the hot 
Che ordinary person in passing a piece of here . , , ; 
Pi - material bin is equipped with gates and levers 
omplicated paving machinery remarks that it ; . Ag 7 
. , ~egh : permitting the hot material to be fed by gravity 
is quite wonderful how things are being mad . “4 ASE , : 
| . ; into the weigh box \ fter e desire ul 
nowadays, but few get that feeling of satisfac : thr" 3 ‘ at 
. : ; has been weighed out it is discharged into th 
tion that comes to a successful paving con na a 
; n 
tractor or street superintendent when he sees a 7 
- , The melting kettle 1s divide i t 
the work progressing rapidly and knows that ’ ; 
; emg two separate kettles, each with its own set 
everything is going right. It is for the ideal son tivs “we nd manho! Thi . 
‘ VUALOTS, Val >» a ( Na cs His I ine 
of reliable, efficient service that road ane z : ergy ae healt hein " 
ving hinery manufacturers are striving ent permits of the liquid asphalt being use 
paws am’ age, ir aes oe , ~ € from one kettle while the other kettle is being 
and many have achieved great success ‘bapetia 14 “a ry 14 es 
, : “ . ‘ charged with cold aspNnait ihe cold as i 
In the accompanying picture there is show! ‘s usually cut up and placed in tul 
” a 4 : : si s isually cu ip nd uM | 1 
i the “Merriman” railroad asphalt plant, a ma weighed on the ground. after which it is raise 
‘ chine that is the result of long experience be = fotery steam hoist and crane. whicl 
: painstaking research and high standards oi RE ae equipment, at . charced into (1 
> an MTt O ! p ang nare 
k pata ene It is manufactured by The | kettles thru the large manholes in the t 
Iron & Machine Company, Lima, Ohio iux is pumped into the kettles ss nil 
lhe “Merriman” plant consists primarily of which is also part of the equipment \ Stes 
a heavy steel frame mounted on heavy trucks. the kettle has been charged, the co 
On this frame are mounted the boiler, drying n the manhole and secured. ste t 
drum, asphalt kettles, mixer, sand storage tank jp eantime being turned into. th Is wit 
and weigh boxes, screens and hot and cold el which the kettles are furnished. The ting 
vators, making a complete self-contained plant is accomplished entirely bv steam heat 
for the preparation of asphalt binder and iating any possible chance of burt the 
: asphalt topping. isphalt. which is a constant danger whe y 
g . I . 
; In operation, the cold sand or stone is fed direct fire heat 
by elevator into one end of the drum, where it The agitator systems are equipped mplete 
is thoroly dried. It is then conveyed to th« with valves so as to allow the use of either 
discharge by internal spiral flights. The hot steam or air for agitatior \fter melting, th 
material is then received in the boot of th: isphalt is conveyed from either kettle thru a 
hot elevator, by which it is conveyed to the steam-jacketed line to the asphalt weigh box 
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ALL MUNICIPALITIES NEED PLAYGROUNDS 


The Playground 
not only betters 
the physical and 
moral tone of a 
city, but it is a real 
live investment. 
It cuts the per- 
petual moving 
population to a 
minimum which 
saves your manu- 
facturer and your 
merchant. 


American Appa- 
ratus will produce 
results. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., W. 25th St., Anderson, Ind. 

















Now Ready 


Showing a complete line 
of Outdoor 


Playground Equipment 
and Athletic Goods. 


Send for it Today. 
It will pay you to get our 
DOZEN PRICES ON 
ATHLETIC GOODS, 
It will also pay you to 
investigate our up-to- 
date design and con- 
struction in connection 
with our slides, swings, 
Ocean Waves, Giant 
Strides, etc. We Use 


SELF-CONTAINED 


| BALL BEARINGS. 
—_ They are chilled steel, self-lubri- 


cating, and the balls cannot 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., “ 
116 Fun-Ful Avenue i Indiana 





(TRE care ROUND POUIPSIENT Y 


Our New Catalog . 
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THE NEW GARFORD “TI 


where the necessary amount is weighed out ac- 
curately and then dumped into the mixer. The 
dust is kept in storage on the mixer platform 
convenient to the mixer. After mixing, the 
pitch is dumped directly into the wagon, the 
mixer platform being high enough to permit 
driving under. The separate power units to 
the principal working parts make a smoot] 
running plant, and at the same time eliminat« 
the possibility of a complete shut-down of the 
plant, which would be the case if it was 
equipped with but one engine and a break 
down should occur. 

The plant is 9 feet wide, 14 feet high and 65 
feet long—in shipping dimensions. This length 
is increased in operation by the extension of 
the mixer platform. 

Complete information about asphalt pa 
ing plants and their construction and operatio1 
may be obtained from the company. 


+ + 
A New “Road Builder’ Truck 


In order to fully answer the ever-present de- 
mand for modern road-building machinery, the 
Garford Motor Truck Company, of Lima, 
Ohio, has introduced a new model which is 
known as the Garford “Road Builder,” and is 
specially designed to build and maintain roads 
of all types at a lower cost than ever before. 

The “Road Builder” has been made to op- 
erate over any kind or condition of road, as it 
is so designed that it will perform work on 
roads under construction on fills or sub-grades. 
It has a body capacity of 5 cubic yards, hold 
ing 6 tons, and its strength is insured by its 
heavy type of steel construction. The body is 
flanged at the top and at the corners, and is 
reinforced with extra heavy gusset plates. It 
is supported on two 4-inch I-beams running 
lengthwise and connected by five 4-inch I-beam 
cross sills. The body is 10 feet long, 24 inches 
deep, 6 feet wide at the front and 6% feet wide 
at the rear end, making impossible any binding 
of the Icad while being dumped. 

An important feature of the body construc 
tion is the regulation of the tail-gate opening 
for the spreading of material to any desired 
thickness. The hoist is operated by hydraulic 


AD BUILDER” TRUCK 





ressure, and an automatic cut-out is 


t e extreme dumping angle The ent 
mechanism is controlled from the driver’s s« 
ind is so simple that any truck driver ¢ 
quickly become accustomed to it 

The standard equipment f the “Road 


Builder” includes two draw bars, one of the 
double-spring type for trailer work, and one 
rigid drop-bar for pulling plows, scarifiers, 
graders and scrapers. The chassis carries out 
the well-known Garford design, featuring a 
short wheel base of only 128 inches, which 
makes turning possible on very narrow roads 
and in cramped quarters. The four-cylinder, 
heavy-duty motor affords simplicity in con- 
struction with efficiency in operation. Its three 
heavy plain bronze bearings provide for an 
readjustments. Speed of motor is controlled 
t all speed changes thru a Garford devic 

The “Road Builder” has been tested out 
thoroly and has proved a success. It fulfills 
many of the needs of contractors working i1 
this field. 

+ + 

New Asphalt Repair Wagon 

To meet the demand for an asphalt repair out 
fit of low cost available for the use of munici 
palities where no asphalt plants are located, 
the Iroquois Works of The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company has devised a light asphalt 
repair wagon capable of supplying material for 
from 50 to 75 square yards of patching per 
day. It can be used to remelt either old asphalt 
paving or cakes of new mixture; for heating 
sand and stone with asphalt cement to make 
new mixtures, and as a sand, gravel or stone 
drier. The wagon is described in a pamphlet 
issued by the company 

+ + 

Bitoslag Manufacturers Get 


a Large Contract 

The Williston Construction Company, f 
Chicago, has been awarded a contract to lay 
23,000 square yards of Bitoslag to pave streets 
in the subdivision of the Harter Realty Com- 
any, at South Bend, Ind., and P. C. Reing 
has been awarded a contract to lay 30,000 
yards of Bitoslag in Mahoney City, Pa 
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DO YOU AND YOUR CITY NEED 





1. Survey of city departments? 5. Installation of better methods? 

2. Survey of schools? 6. High grade civic workers? 

3. Charter campaign or study? 7. Speeches on public and social service? 
4. A civic research agency? 8. Help by mail or by visit? 


A CONFEDERATION of researchers and surveyors in Detroit—Grand Rapids—Akron— 
Toronto—St. Augustine—Dayton—Minneapolis—-Evanston—Evansville—New York—Los 
Angeles—Denver can quickly mobilize their experience and men to help you. 


Write to their clearing house 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 51 Chambers St., New York 











FOR YOUR PARKS & PLAYGROUNDS 


Add to the comfort of the thousands 
who visit your Parks and Playgrounds 
install NOLL BROTHERS Park 
Swings and Benches. Various 

grades—styles— sizes. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


-) = 
Ym NOLL BROTHERS, Mfrs. 


Bausman, Lancaster Co., Penna. 




















HOORAY! THEY’RE MAKIN’ A PLAYGROUND! 


These children are joyously watching the men make a playground out of what was once a 
vacant and barren lot. In place of this lot filled with old tin-cans—dead cats and other rub- 
bish, it will be filled with the ringing voices of happy children. The “kids” from far and near 
will come to the “‘joy-grounds”’ to exercise and build up their small growing bodies. There will 
be more healthy children and fewer doctor's bills in this town in a very short time. 


Why don’t you do the same for the boys and girls of your town. We will help you plan a 
playground and equip it with safe, sane and practical health-giving apparatus. 


Write for our illustrated catalog showing the latest and best in use today. 


HOWARD GEORGE, Manufacturer Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How They Do It in Other Places 


O05 


Valuable Illustrated Material, Statistics, etc., Regarding Methods, Materials and Appliances for 


Public Improvement Work, Sent Free of Charge 


Manufacturers, engineers and others ng 
catalogues or circulars suitable for mentior 
be mentioned when writing for this materi 
write for such printed matter as interests the 
mation files up to date. 


Heavy Trucks in City Service. 


The Packard Truck Digest, issued by the P 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit M 
monthly publication which municipa fhe 
vant to be up to the minute ought to get 
scribes the heavy hauling trucks manutact 

e company and contains lots of reading matt 


it is to the point It is available f the 


chat 

readers of THe American City w 

Packard Company 

Playground Equipment Aids in Reducing 
Crime. 


rhe place of municipal recreation in 


has been established beyond content 


which has not provided adequate facilities f 
recreation of its youth is considered back 
It is in line with this principle that the l 


Standard Mfg. Co., of 116 Fun-Ful Avenue, A: 
derson, Ind., has issued a pamphlet describing 





illustrating the great variety of pla our apy 
ratus, playground devices, etc., < AS sport 
goods, which the company manufac es M 
cipal officials in charge of gymnasiur 
grounds and recreation will find a wealt f sug 


gestion in the pamphlet. 


A Stone Unloader for Economy in Road 
Work. 


rue road economy does not consist in getting the 
cheapest road; it consists in getting the best roa 
at the lowest price. Such economy is effects 
some contractors and road officials by reducing t 
a minimum the cost of clearance, hauling 
and spending all necessary, without stint, f the 
more permanent features of the road itself. Roa 
officials interested in this phase of road econon 
can find suggestions about reducing the labo 
in a pamphlet issued by The Burch Plow Works 
Company, Crestline, Ohio, describ sur 
stone unloader 


r 





Levelers for Maintaining Good Roads. 


“Uncle Jim,” the self-operating road leveler mar 
ufactured by The Baker Mfg. Co., of 503 Stanford 
Avenue., Springfield, Ill., is described in a bright 
pamphlet issued by the above company. With 
the aid of many photographs, the pamphlet shows 
how efficiently the “Uncle Jim” works in keeping 
a good road good and making a bad road good 
The “Lungmotor” as a Life Saver. 


rhe *“‘Lungmotor”™ is a device which has been 
signed especially for saving persons who are ove 
exhausted, or nearly suffocated from smoke, 
shocked by electricity, or who have been dragged 
out of the water in a serious conditior Its 
action is to induce breathing in lungs which nee 
aid in respiration, and it has behind it a rec 

of inestimable service. Everyone interested i: 
public safety should investigate this by sending 
for the pamphlet to the Life Saving Devices Cor 
pany, 180 North Market Street, Chicago, I1! 


Vitrified Clay Pipe for Culverts and Side 
Drains. 

Every official who is interested in the building of 
culverts should be sure to send for a pamphlet 
entitled “About Culverts,” issued by the Sewe 
Pipe Manufacturers’ Association, Second Natior 
Building, Akron, Ohio, as this pamphlet contains 
treatisé on culvert building that will solve many 
knotty problem. 


. 
sines wth municspaity ré ” J Si ’ 
Prue American City sid alwa 
find t 1 ri nt é ew 
Flag Staffs for Old Glory. 
if . , 
ers I uN 
s e sta the 
Reducing Ultimate Culvert Costs. 
LU nite States Cast Iron Pipe a 
Burlington, N. J., has iss 
Red ne lL Iltimate { \ t ¢ 
road engineers and ofhcials 


Sprinklers and Spraying Equipment for 
Municipal Uses. 





In a pamphlet called “A Condensed Sut 
e Principal S$ ’ Devel ents 
x 1eeT gz 4 i ¥ Fe € » . 
t Mass., escribes 5 1 € 
whic muni é ents w 
eable \mong hese are s R 
ent, park s klers ete 
r purposes iter a s es i Vv 
b tor ise i! i asphalt r u 


Advice on Municipal Improvements. 
The Scofield Engineering Company, of PI! 
phia, Pa., has issued l 
ews of typical et 


i snowing twe 





ldertakings 


t is executed is r ears ec 
specializing in municipal improvements, s s 
sewerage, water and cilectric systems, and st ets, 
nd it will be glad to correspond with any 

nicipal official who is interested in these matters 


Metal Fence for Municipal Property. 





There is ardly 1 nic | department whic 
would not profit by the of met fence 
the property over which it has juri tor 

Parks and cemeteries and water-works 

re particularly in nee f proper fencing he 
Cyclone Fence Company, of Waukegan, | 
Cleveland, Ohio, ha sue talog whi 
scribes completel the i ~« to wl 
fence is being put Pictures are show: f ort 
ental lawn tence ur gates, flower-be 

ellises, arches, park ter 

eme fencing, et 





Modern Acoustics Transform Municipal 
Auditoriums. 





rhruout the country ere 
pal auditori . t x x 
gs because of poor a ist pertie I 
umentable condition, because le scier 
scoustic methods have been very successf 
nedying such defects Eve municipa ft 
; ontronted with such 1 
send for the excel ! ‘ let of F 
Mazer Acoustile vy. 7 Ave n 
Pittsburgh, Pa Thi lication the 
tor of acoustics and summarizes its prir pies, 
d contains valuable iterial and photogra 


ecesses in this field 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 


Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L.MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 











WIRED WITH SIMPLEX 





New Buildings 
of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











1634 





STRAIGHT AS 
A rst sme 


oo oe 























King Poles and G. E. 
tops make the best 
lighted streets 

Send for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet—free. 


Send name and address 
today. 


KING FOUNDRY CO. 
55 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Playground and Gymnasium Apparatus for 


Hard Use. 


Catalog W, issued by the Fred Medart Manufac 
turing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., will be of 
value to the playground superintendent or the 
gymnasium official who is giving his attention to 
equipment. It describes the playground and 
gymnasium apparatus manufactured by this com- 
pany, and it contains excellent photographs of 
complete gymnastic outfits, with ladders, sliding 
oles, guard rails, flying rings, swings, horizontal 
par, etc., chair and basket Swing outfits, see-saws, 
giant strides, revolving platforms and merry-go 
rounds, portable slides, basket-ball standards, 
swimming pool slides and spring-boards. 


Sewage Ejectors for Efficient Sewer De- 


partments. 


The duplex electric centrifugal sewage ejectors for 
automatically raising sewage and drainage in 
basements below street level, municipal sewerage 
systems, etc., are described by the Yeomans 
Brothers Company, of 231 Institute Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. With the aid of tables, diagrams and 
photographs the machine is explained very clearly 
and its many advantages demonstrated. 


Guide Signs for Highways and Roads. 


An indispensable part of a good highway system 
or road is a series of well-placed guide boards or 
signs which indicate to the stranger how to get to 
his destination and leave him with a pleasant im- 
pression of an intelligent spirit of service in the 
community thru which he passes. A number of 
styles of up-to-the-minute guide boards, of per- 
manent construction, baked enamel finish and 
brilliant letters, are pictured and described in a 
pamphlet issued ~~ 4 Lebanon Machine Com- 
pany, of Lebanon, 


Puncture-Proof Altes Tires for Municipal 


Motor Vehicles. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
has issued a pamphlet completely covering the 
pros and cons of the question of the use of air- 
less tires. This question-and-answer method clears 
up every point that might be asked, and along 
with the illustrative material and the pages ot 
testimonials there is presented a convincing argu- 
ment for the wide use of airless tires in municipal 
service. Heads of epartments using motor 
vehicles should write for this pamphlet. 


Wire Fences for Municipal Uses. 


A pamphlet issued by the Wright Wire Company, 
of Worcester, Mass., contains many photographs 
and much information relative to the use a wire 
fences for the protection of municipal property. 
Of especial importance to municipal foresters and 
street officials is the use of wire tree guards to 
protect the street tree from abuse. 


Laying Pipe Easily and Quickly. 


All the equipment needed to lay Universal pipe 
is a ratchet wrench, and two men, each with his 
wrench, constitute the whole gang. This simple 
method of laying pipe_is due to the excellent 
features of the joint. This and other matters are 
described for municipal engineers and officials by 
the Central Foundry Company, of 90 West Street, 
New York City, in a pamphlet full of good illus- 
trations of cucssentel laying of pipe. 


Refiltration and Recirculation of Swimming 


Pools. 


A qnelet on the above topic has been issued 
by the N orwood Engineering Company, of Flor- 
ence, Mass: It contains such material as the 
cost of operation, the economies to be effected thru 
the company’s methods, and the names of.insti- 
tutions and colleges in which it has installed fil- 
ters. These facts and the contents under the 
heading, “A Few Points of Superiority in Three- 
Unit 1 ilters” o be investigated by every of- 
ficial in charge of city baths and swimming pools. 


Sand and Dirt Removed from Sewers. 


The Kuhlman sewer cleaning machine is described 
in literature sent on request by the am ome 


Potato a gO Company, of 338 Sheffiel 
nue, nd. 
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The Influence of Roads Upon Economic 


and Social Conditions. 


rhe cause of good roads has rarely beer pleack 
with more cogency than in a pamphle: of th« 
above title, issued by The Garford Motor Truck 
Company, of Lima, Ohio, and written by S. M 
Williams. If an official has time only to look ar 
the pictures it is worth his while to obtain the 
ao, as these pictures show the great change 
which road improvement has made in municip: 
life. The facts and arguments which accompany 
it show conclusively the value of motor trucks in 
road work. 


Composite Calculator for Designing 
Concrete Construction. 


A handy calculator for designing reinforced con 
crete slabs, beams and girders of every descrij 
tion and for various kinds of wood has been put 
on the market by Kolesch & Co., manufacture 

of drawing materials and surveying instruments, 
of 138 Fulton Street, New York City. The cal 
culator is described in a circular issued by the 
company for the benefit of municipal officials 


The “Rams-horn” Meter-Holding Yoke. 


The Ford Meter Box Company, of Wabash, Ind., 
has issued a leaflet Prom «mi a specialty which 
it has recently been featuring, the “‘Rams-horn” 
meter-holding yoke. This device is claimed to be 
the most eficient obtainable for the installation 
of water meters on vertical pipes in basements, 
and it should be considered by every municipal 
official in cities using meters. 


A Catalog on Construction Work and Con- 


struction Machinery. 


“Tools and machinery for all forms of construc 
tion work” describes concisely the subject of the 
303-page catalog of the Harold L. Bond Company, 
of 383 West Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. It 
is difficult even to enumerate the various types 
of machines which are pictured and described for 
the benefit of those engaged in highway and road 
work. The catalog will interest city engineers, 
contractors or officials who use tools or machinery 
for construction work. 


Sprinklers for Parks and Municipal Lawns. 
Sprinklers and other water-distributing devices 
for golf courses, parks, water-works, lawns and 
other municipal property containing “a bit of 


green,” are described in a pamphlet issued by W 


A, Buckner, of 1051 T Street, Fresno, Cal The 
information and illustrations contained therein 
will be useful to any department head who has 
any open space to keep in good condition, 


Motor Squeegee Street Washers and Road 


Trucks. 


In a pamphlet on this subject, the Sterling-Kind- 
ling motor squeegee street washer is completely 
described for the benefit of officials who are 
seriously interested in this type of street machine 
Full specifications and explanations, not only of 
the truck as a whole, but of the many parts, are 
presented, and the advantages demonstrated. The 
eae may be obtained from Sterling Motor 
oo Company, 830 Rogers Street, Milwaukee, 
is. 


Expansion Cast-Iron Pipe for Culverts. 


This important item of road construction in coun 
ties and towns has been given a great deal of at- 
tention by municipal officials and road men. For 
the benefit of those interested in investigating the 
good points of the Burch expansion cast iron cul 
vert pipe, the Collieries Supply & Lee ees Com 
pany, of 14 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is distributing a leaflet describing and illustrating 
this product. 


Pumps for a City’s Artesian Wells. 


The “Glendora” triple-plunger artesian well, 
manufactured by The Deane Steam Pump Com 
pany, of Holyoke, Mass., is described in a 
pamphlet containing lucid reading matter and clear 
illustrations. The rigid construction of this 
ump, its simplicity, efficiency, durability and re- 
iability, are well presented or the benefit of all 
cities which could use such pumps. 


et mt a 
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Put Your 
. Town on Top 


If your town is to maintain its prestige as a business 
center for the outlying towns of which it forms the 
hub—it must light up. 


There is a G-E Street Lighting System for your town 
that will make your business section magnetic; your 
residential streets safe and attractive. 


Change those dark highways to bright ‘White 
Ways.” 

Your town will attract desirable residents. 

Your merchants will sell more goods. 

Your real estate values will rise. 

Your town will go to the top and stay there. 


Ask the Street Lighting Engineers of the General 
Electric Company to suggest ways and means. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 6919 
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